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“ONE day is the same to us as an- 
other. 
“ Oh, of course!” 
force. 


We see nobody.” 

said Mrs. Wilber- 
“ Dear Mrs. Warrender, it is so 
uoble of you to make such an effort. I 
hope Theo will appreciate it as it de- 
serves.” 

Mrs. Warrender colored a little, as 
one is apt to do when condemned by too 
much praise. It is difficult sometimes 
to tell which is worst, the too little or 
the too much: she did not make any 
reply. 

* But I am glad it does not make any 
difference to have us to-night; that is, 
if you meant me to come?—or per- 
haps it was only the two gentlemen? 
I see now: to be sure, two gentlemen is 
no party; they need not even come 
back to the drawing-room at all. I am 
so glad I came to inquire, for now I un- 
derstand perfectly. And you are sure 
it will quite suit you to have them to- 
night?” 

“ Of course,” said Minnie, “ mamma 
does not look upon you as company, 
dear Mrs. Wilberforce; it will be only 
a relief if you come, for gentlemen, and 
especially new people, who don’t know 
what we have lost nor anything about 
us, are trying. Mr. Cavendish, I re- 
member, was quite nice when we had 
tea in his rooms at Commemoration, 
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and if all had been well— But I am 
sure mamma forms too high an estimate 
of her own powers. What I am afraid 
of is that she will break down.” 

“To be sure, dear Minnie, if you are 
afraid of that ” — said the rector’s wife: 
and so it was settled. Chatty took no part 
She had 
not joined in her sister’s severe animad- 
versions For 
herself, she was glad of the change; 
it might be wrong, but she could not 
help being glad. 


at all in the arrangements. 


as to the dinner-party. 


It was, she acknowl- 
edged to herself, rather dull never to 
see any but the same faces day after 
day. And Mr. Cavendish very 
nice; he had a cheerful face, and such 
a merry laugh. Chatty knew that it 
would not be right for herself to laugh, 
in the circumstances, in her deep mourn- 
ing: but it was a mild and surely inno- 
cent gratification to listen to the laugh 
of another. The Wilberforces were 
very great friends and very nice, but 
they always remembered what had hap- 
pened, and toned themselves — these 
were the words Mrs. Wilberforce used 
— toned themselves to the subdued con- 
dition of the family. Chatty thought 
that, however nice (and most thought- 
ful) that might be, it was pleasant now 
and then to be in company with some- 
body who did not tone himself, but 
laughed freely when he had a mind to 
do so. And accordingly she kept very 


was 
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578 A Country 
quiet, and took no part, but inclined si- 
lently to her mother’s side. 

This day was to Dick Cavendish like 
a bad dream. He could not move out- 
side the inclosure of the rectory grounds 
without seeing before him in the dis- 
tance the high garden wall, the higher 
range of windows, the big trees which 
gave its the Elms. Going 
through the village street, he saw twice 
— which seemed a superfluity of ill for- 
tune — Lizzie Hampson, with her de- 


name to 


mure air, passing without lifting her eyes, 


as if she had never seen him before. 
Had any one else known what he alone 
knew, how extraordinary would his po- 


sition have appeared! But he had no 
leisure to think of the strangeness of his 
position, all his faculties being required 
to keep himself going, to look as if 
everything was as usual. The terror 
which was in his mind of perhaps, for 
anything he could tell, meeting some 
one in these country roads, without 
warning, whose encounter would be very 
different from that of Lizzie Hampson, 
by times got the better of his composure 
altogether. He did not know what he 
would do or say in such an emergency. 
But he could do nothing to avoid it. 
The Wilberforces, amuse 


him, drove him over in the wagonette, 


anxious to 


in the morning, to Pierrepoint, making 
a little impromptu picnic among the 
ruins. Under no circumstances could 
the party have been very exciting, ex- 
cept to the children, who enjoyed it 
hugely, with the simple appetite for any- 
thing that is supposed to be pleasure 
which belongs to their age, — which 
pleased their parents quite as much as 
if Dick had They 


passed the coming and going. 


been enthusiastic. 
Elms 
Mrs. Wilberforce put her parasol be- 
tween her and that objectionable house, 
but all the same made a rapid inspection 
Dick turned 
his head away; but he, too, saw more 
than any one could be supposed to see 
who was looking in the other direction, 


of it through the fringes. 
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and at the same time, with an almost con- 
vulsion of laughter, which to himself was 
horrible, perceived the lady’s double play 
of curiosity and repugnance with a fierce 
amusement. He had to make some sort 
of poor jest, he did not know what, to 
account for the laugh which tore him 
asunder, which he could not keep in. 
What the joke was he did not know, but 
it had an unmerited success, and the car- 
riage rattled along past the garden wall 
in a perfect riot of laughter from the 
fine lungs of the and 
any 
was 
and 


rector and Flo 
Georgie, and all the little ones. If 
one had but known! The tragedy 
horrible, but the laughter was fresh 
innocent on all lips but his own. Com- 
ing back he laughed no more. The 
gates were being opened; a sound of 
horses’ hoofs and the jingle of their 
furniture was audible. The inhabitants 
were about to drive out. “If you look 
back you may catch a glimpse of — 
those people,” the rector whispered. 
But Dick did not look back. The dan- 
ger made him pale. Had they met face 
to face, what would have happened ? 
Would he have sat there safe among the 
innocent children, and made no sign? 
But when the evening came, and it was 
time for the dinner at the Warren, he 
had regained his composure, which, how- 
ever, so far as his companions knew, 
lost. In 
there were strong emotions, perhaps pas- 
sions, which he did not understand, but 
which gave him a sort of fellow feel- 


had never been the Warren 


ing — conditions more sympathetic than 
the well-being of the rector and his wife. 
Nothing is more pleasant to see than 
the calm happiness of a wedded pair, 
who suit each other, who have passed 
the youthful period of commotion, and 
have not reached that which so often 
comes when the children in their turn 
tempt the angry billows. But there is 
something in that self-satisfied and self- 
concentrated happiness which jars upon 
those who in the turmoil of existence 
have not much prospect of anything so 
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peaceful. And then domestic comfort 
is often so sure that it is its own virtue 
which has purchased such an exemption 
from the ills of life. The Warren had 
been a few months ago a pattern of mo- 
notonous peacefulness. The impatience 
that sometimes lit up a little fire in Mrs. 
Warrender’s eyes was so out of char- 
acter, so improbable, that any one who 
suspected it supposed himself to have 
been deceived ; for who could suppose 
the mother to be tired of her quiet life? 
And the girls were not impatient; they 
lived their half-vegetable life with the 
serenest and most complacent calm. 
Now, however, new emotions were at 
work. The young master of the house 
was full of abstraction and dreams, 
wrapped in some pursuit, some hope, 
some absorbing preoccupation of 
own. 


his 
His mother was straining at her 
bonds like a greyhound in a leash. 
Minnie, who had been the chief example 
of absolute self-satisfaction and certain- 
ty that everything was right, had devel- 
oped a keenness of curiosity and cen- 
sure which betrayed her conviction that 
something had gone wrong. ‘These 
three were all, as it were, on tiptoe, on 
the boundary line, the thinnest edge 
which divided the known from the un- 
known ; conscious that at any moment 
something might happen which would 
disperse them and shatter all the re- 
mains of the old life. Chatty alone, 
amid these smouldering elements of 
change, sat accustomed 
place, as yet unawakened except to the 
mild pleasure of a 


calm in her 
new face among 
those to which she was accustomed, and 
of a cheerful voice and laugh which 
broke the monotony. She had not even 
gone so far as to say to herself that such 
a cheerful presence coming and going 
might make life more interesting. The 
new-comer, she was quite well aware, was 
going away to-morrow, nor was there 
any reason within her power of divina- 
tion why he should not go; but he was 
a pleasant break. Chatty reasoned with 
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herself that though a love of novelty is 
a bad thing and quite unjustifiable in a 
woman, still that when something new 
comes of itself across one’s point of vis- 
ion, there is no harm in taking the 
good of it. And accordingly she looked 
up with her face of pleasure, and smiled 
at the very sound of Dick’s cheerful 
voice, thinking how delightful it must be 
to be so cheerful as that. What a happy 
temperament! If Theo had been as 
cheerful! But then to think of Theo as 
cheerful was beyond the power of mortal 
imagination. ‘Thus they sat round the 
table lighted by a large lamp standing 
up tall in the midst, according to the 
fashion of the time. In those days the 
light was small, not because of esthetic 
principles, but because people had not 
as yet learned how to make more light, 
and the moderator lamp was the latest 
invention. 

“ We took Mr. Cavendish to Pierre- 
point, as you suggested,” said Mrs. Wil- 
“We had a very nice drive, 
but the place is really infested by per- 
sons from Highcombe; the woman at 
the gate told us there had been a party 
of thirty people from the works the day 
before yesterday. Sir Edward will soon 
find the consequences if he goes on in 
that way. If everybody is allowed to 
go, not only will they ruin the place, 
but other people, people like ourselves, 
will give up going. 


bertorce. 


He might as well 
make it a penny show.” 

“It is a show without the penny,” 
said the rector. 

“Tf the poor people did any harm, he 
would, no doubt, stop their coming,” 
said Mrs. Warrender, mildly. 

“ Harm! but of course they do harm. 
The very idea of thirty working - peo- 
ple, with their heavy boots, and their 
dinner in a basket: 
doubt!” 

* That is bad,” said Dick. ‘“ Wilber- 
force and I did nothing of that kind. 
We only made experiments on the damp, 
and used a little tobacco to keep off the 


and smoking, no 
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bad air. The air in the guard-room was 
close, and Georgie had a puff at a cig- 
arette, but only with a sanitary view: 
and our dinner was in a hamper; these 
are distinctions. By the way, it was 
it was only lunch.” 

“ And we, I hope, Mr. Cavendish, are 
very different from ” — 

“ Oh, very different. 


not dinner at all; 


We have most 
things we wish to have, and live in nice 
houses, and have gardens of our own, 
and woods to walk in.” 

“That is quite true,” said Minnie ; 
“we have always been Liberal, — not 
against the people, as the Conservatives 
are; but still it cannot be good to teach 
them to be discontented with what they 
have. We should ail be contented with 
what we ’ve got. If it had not been the 
us, it would been 
chosen for us.” 


best for not have 
“ Perhaps we had better not go into 
the abstract question, Minnie. 
pose, Mr. Cavendish, you 
Oxford after the vacation.” 
“For hard 


I sup- 
go back to 
work,” he said, with a 
laugh. “I am old fellow I 
have no time to lose. J am not an hon- 
or man, like Warrender.” 


1 
such 


an 


* And you, Theo, — you are going, 


= 


too?” said the rector. 
Warrender 


dream. 


woke up as out of a 
“T have not made up my mind. 
Perhaps I shall, perhaps not; it is not 
of much importance.” 

“ Not of much importance! Your 
first class ” — 

“T should not take a first class,” he 
said, coldly. 


“ But, my dear fellow!” 


The 


puzzled consternation, 


rec- 
tor’s air of and 
the look he cast round him, as if to ask 
the world in general for the reason of 
this extraordinary self-sacrifice, was so 
seriously comic that Dick’s gravity was 
in danger, especially as all the other 
members of the party replied to the look 
with a seriousness, in some cases dis- 
approval, in some astonishment, which 
heightened the effect. 
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“ Where does he expect to go to?” 
he asked, solemnly. 

“Theo thinks,”’ said his mother, “ that 
a first class is not everything in the 
world as it is in the University.” 

* But my dear Mrs. Warrender, that 
is precisely one of the things that ladies 
never understand.” 

“IT have no chance of one, so I agree 
with Warrender,” said Dick. “The 
Dons will bother, but what does that 
matter? They have no souls beyond 
the Class lists.” 

“This is all extremely unnecessary,” 
said Warrender, with an air of suppressed 
irritation. “ Perhaps you will allow me 
to know best. I have no more chance 
of a first class than you have, Caven- 
dish. I have not worked for it, and I 
have no expectation of it. All that 
was over long ago. I thought every one 
knew.” 

“Every one knew that you could 
have whatever you chose, Warrender. 
thought it foolish, 
fine; but every one knew exactly the 


Some and some 
” 
cause. 

“Fine!” said the young master of 

the house, growing red. “ But it is of 


no consequence to me what they say. 


I may go back, or I may not; it is not 


of the slightest importance to any one 
but myself.” He added, in a tone which 
he tried to make lighter, ‘ What use 
is a class of any kind to a small country 
gentleman? To know the cost of cul- 
tivation and what pays is better than 
a dozen firsts. I want to find out how 
to cut my trees, and how to manage my 
farmers, and how not to make a fool of 
Neither Plato 
nor Aristotle could throw any light on 
these subjects.” 


myself at petty sessions. 


* For the last you must come to me,” 
said Dick; “on that point you'll find 
me superior to all the sages put togeth- 
er. 


And as for drawing leases — but I 
suppose you have some beggar of a man 
of business who will take the bread out 
of a poor beginner’s mouth.” 
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“ Though Mr. Cavendish talks in that 
way,” said Mrs. Wilberforce aside to 
Minnie, “as though he wanted employ- 
ment so much, he has a very nice little 
fortune of his own. It is just his way 
of talking. And as for connection, there 
is no one better. His father is a cousin 
— it may be a good many times removed, 
but still it is quite traceable — of the 
Duke. I am not sure, even, that they 
are not in the peerage as collaterals ; in- 
deed, I am almost sure they are, and 
that we should find him there and every- 
thing about him, if we looked.” 

“Of course everybody knows they 
are very well connected,’ said Minnie, 
“but young men all talk nonsense. 
Listen to Theo! Why should n’t he go 
back to Oxford and take his degree, like 
other people ? 
class. 


I don’t care about the 
A gentleman need not be par- 
ticularly clever; but if he has been at 
the University and does not take his de- 
gree, it is always supposed that there is 
some I don’t think it is 
spectable, for my part.” 


reason. re- 

“ Ah, my dear, the young men of the 
present day — they are a law to them- 
selves,” said her friend. “ They don’t 
care for what is respectable. Indeed, so 
far as I can see, they make it a sort of 
reproach; they let nobodies pick up the 
prizes. And what do they expect it is 
all to end in? I could tell them very 
well, if they would listen to me. The 
French Revolution is what it will end 
in; but of course they will not listen to 
anything one can say.” 

“Oh, you know we are Liberals,” 
cried Minnie; “ we don’t 
all that.” 

“ Tf you are going to town to-morrow, 
I don’t mind if I go with you,” said 
Warrender. “I have some business to 
look after. At least, it is not exactly 
business,” for he saw his mother’s eyes 
turned on him inquiringly; “it is a 
commission from a friend. I shall only 
stay the day, mother ; you need not look 
so surprised.” 


go in with 
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“Tt will do you good,” she said, 
quietly. “And why should you hurry 
back? You will be the better for the 
change.” 

He gave her a suspicious, half-angry 
look, as if he saw more in her words 
than met the eye. “TI shall be back in 
the evening,” he said. 

“‘T will do all I can to upset his good 
resolutions, Mrs. Warrender. He shall 
go to all sorts of riotous places, to keep 
me in countenance. If he can be be- 
guiled into any little improprieties, I am 
your man.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” said the rector. 
“ Tick’s wickednesses are all theoret- 
ical. I’d trust Georgie in the worst 
haunt he knows.” 

Dick looked up with a laugh, with 
some light word of contradiction ; and in 
a moment there gleamed before him, as 
by the touching of a spring, as by the 
opening of a door, the real state of the 
case so far as he was himself concerned. 
The present scene melted away to give 
place to another, — to others which were 
burnt upon his memory in lines of fire; 
to one which he could see in his imag- 
ination, with which he had a horrible 
connection, which he could not 
out of his thoughts, though he was in 
reality a fugitive from it, flying the vi- 
cinity, the possible sight, the spectre of 
a ruin which was beyond description. 
Merely to think of this amid an inno- 
cent company, around this decorous table, 


dismiss 


brought a sickening sensation, a giddi- 


ness both mental and physical. He 
turned his head away from the eyes of 
the mother, who he felt must in her ex- 
perience divine something from the ex- 
pression in his, to meet the pleased and 
guileless look with which Chatty was 
listening to that laughing disclaimer 
which he had just made. She was sit- 
ting by his side, saying nothing herself, 
listening to the talk, amused and almost 
excited by the new voice, the little play 
of light intercourse ; even the charm of 
@ new voice was something to Chatty. 
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And she was so certain that what the 
rector had said was true, that Georgie, 
or even she herself, more delicate still, 
a simple-hearted young woman, might 
have been trusted in his worst haunt. 
He read her look with a keen pang of 
feelings contradictory, of sharp anguish 
and a kind of pleasure. For indeed it 
was true; and yet— and yet — Did 
they but know! 

Warrender walked back with the par- 
ty as far as the rectory gate. Indeed, so 
simple was the place, the entire family 
came out with them, straying along un- 
der the thick shade of the trees to the 
little gate. 

It was a lovely summer night, as dif- 
ferent as possible from the haze and 
chill of the preceding one, with a little 
new moon just disappearing, and every- 
thing softened and whitened by her 
soft presence in the sky. Mrs. Wilber- 
force and Minnie went first, invisible 
in the dimness of the evening, then the 
two solid darknesses of the rector and 
Warrender. Dick came behind with Mrs. 
Warrender, and Chatty followed a step 
in the rear of all. The mother talked 
softly, but more frankly than she had 
done as yet. She told him that their 
home henceforward would probably be 
in Highcombe, not here, — “That is, 
not yet, perhaps, but soon,” she said, 
with a little eagerness not like the mel- 
ancholy tone with which a new-made 
widow talks of leaving her home, — and 
that it would please her to see him there, 
if, according to the common formula, 
“he ever came that way.” And Dick 
declared with a little fervor which was 
unnecessary that Highcombe was very 
much in his way, that it would be al- 
ways a pleasure to come. Why should 
he have said it? He had no right to 
say it; for he knew, though he could 
not see, with once more that pang of 
mingled pleasure and misery, that there 
was a look of pleased satisfaction on 
Chatty’s face as she came softly in the 
darkness behind. 
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XV. 


Dick was astir very early next morn- 
ing. He did his packing hurriedly, and 
strolled out in the freshness of the early 
day. But not to enjoy the morning 
sunshine. He walked along resolutely 
towards the house which had suddenly 
acquired for him so painful an interest. 
For why ? With no intention of visiting 
it; with a certainty that he would see 
no one there; perhaps with an idea of 
justifying himself to himself for flying 
from its neighborhood, for putting dis- 
tance, at least the breadth of the island, 
between him and that place, which he 
could not henceforward get out of his 
mind. ‘To think that he had come here 
so lightly two days ago with his old 
uncle’s commission, and that now no 
inducement in the world, except death 
or hopeless necessity, could make him 
cross that threshold. If the woman 
were on her death-bed, yes; if she were 
abandoned by all and without other help, 
as well might be, as would be, without 
doubt, one time or another. But for 
nothing else, nothing less. He walked 
along under the wall, and round the 
dark shrubberies behind, which envel- 
oped the house. All was quiet and peace 
for the moment, at least; the curtains 
drawn over the windows ; the household 
late of stirring ; no lively housewife there 
to rouse maids and men, and stir up a 
wholesome sound of living. The young 
man’s cheerful face was stern as he 
made this round, like a sentinel, think- 
ing of many things that were deep in 
the gulf of the past: two years of his 
life which looked like a life-time, and 
which were over, with all the horrors 
that were in them, and done with, and 
never to be recalled again. He was still 
young, and yet how much older than 
any one was aware! Twenty-seven, yet 
with two lives behind him: one that 
of youth, to which he had endeavored 
to piece his renewed existence ; and the 
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other all complete and ended, a tragedy, 
yet like many tragedies in life, cut off 
not by death. Not by death: for here 
were both the actors again within reach 
of each other, — one within the sleeping 
house, one outside in the fresh air of 
the morning, — with a gulf like that be- 
tween Dives and Lazarus, a gulf which 
no man might cross, of disgust and loath- 
ing, of pain and hatred, between. 

The door in the wall opened stealthily, 
softly, and some one came out. It was 
so early that such precautions seemed 
scarcely necessary. Perhaps it was in 
fear of this encounter which was actu- 
ally taking place that 
round so jealously. If so, her precau- 


Lizzie looked 


tions were useless, as she stepped out 
immediately in front of the passenger 
whom she most desired to avoid. He 
did not speak to her for a moment, but 
walked on, quickening his pace as hers 
fluttered into a run, as if to escape him. 
“Stop,” he said at length. ‘ You need 
not take the trouble to conceal yourself 
from me.” 

“T’m not concealing — anything,” 
said Lizzie, half angry, half sullen, with 
a flush on her face. “I’ve done noth- 
ing wrong,” she added, quickly. 

“7 don’t say you’ve done anything 
wrong; for what I can tell, you may be 
doing the work of an angel.” 

She looked up at him eagerly, and the 
tears sprang to her eyes. “I don’t know 
for that —1—I don’t ask nothing but 
not to be blamed.” 


“* Lizzie,” he said, “ you were always 
a good girl, and to be faithful as you 
seem may, for anything I know, be 


angels’ work. 
9 
part. 
“Oh, no,” she said, hurriedly. “ It 
would not be looked for from you, — 
oh, no, no!” 


I could not do it, for my 


* But think, if you were to ruin your- 
self,” he said. ‘“ The rector saw you, 
the other day, but he will say nothing. 
Yet think if others saw you.” 

Sir,” cried Lizzie, drawing back, “ it 
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will do me more harm and vex granny 
more to see a gentleman walking by my 
side and talking like that, as if he took 
an interest in me, — which you don’t, all 
the same,” she added, with a little bitter- 
ness, “ only for — others.” 

“T do,” he cried, “ if I could help you 
without harming you. But it is chiefly 
for the other. I want you to act for 
me, Lizzie. If trouble should come, as 
come, of course, it will” — 

“Tam none so sure. You never saw 
her half so pretty — and he ” — 

* Silence! ” cried Dick, with a voice 
that was like the report of deep guns. 
‘Tf trouble comes, let me know. She 
must not want or be miserable. There 
is my address. Do not apply to me un- 
less there is absolute need; but if that 
happens, write, telegraph,— no matter 
which ; help shall come.” 

“ And what am I to do with a gentle- 
man’s card?” said Lizzie. “Granny or 
some one will be sure to see it. It will 
drop out of my pocket, or it will be seen 
in my drawers, or something. And if 
I were to die it would be found, and 
folks would think badly of me. I will 
not take your card.” 

“ This is folly, Lizzie.” 

“Tf it is, folly ’s natural. I don’t be- 
lieve there will be any need ; but if there 
is, Ill find you out, if it’s wanted, but 
I won’t take the card. Will you please, 
sir, to walk on? I’ve got my character 
to think of.” 

The girl stopped short, leaning against 
the corner of the wall, defying him, 
though she was not hostile to him. He 
put back his card in his pocket, and took 
off his hat, a token of respect which 
brought the color to Lizzie’s cheek. 

“Go away, sir; I’ve got my char- 
acter to think of,’ she said. Then she 
curtsied deeply, with a certain dignity 
in her rustic manners. “ Thank you,” 
she said, ‘all the same.” 

Dick walked into the rector’s dining- 
room with little Georgie seated on his 
shoulder. “ Fancy where we found him, 
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mamma!” said Flo. “ Buying barley 
sugar from old Mrs. Bagley at the shop. 
What does a gentleman want with bar- 
ley sugar? He is too old. 


e 


You never 
eat it, nor papa.” 

“He give it all to me,” said Georgie, 
“and Fluffy had some. Fluffy and me, 
we are very fond of Mr. Cavendish. 
Don’t go away, Mr. Cavendish, or come 
back to-morrow.” 

‘“‘ Yes, tum back to-morrow,” cried the 
other little ones. Flo was old enough 
to know that the future had vistas deep- 
er than to-morrow. She said, ‘ Don’t 
be so silly, all you little things. If he 
was coming back to-morrow, why should 
he go to-day? He will come back ap- 
other time.” 

‘“* When dere’s need ob him,” said his 
little godson gravely; at which there 
was much laughing. 
Dick did not laugh. He hid his serious 
countenance behind little Dick’s curly 
head, and thus nobody knew that there 
was not upon it even a smile. 


But for his part 


At Underwood, which is a very small 
village, there is no station ; so that Dick 
had to be driven over in the wagonette, 
the rector making this an occasion to 
give the children and the governess a 
drive, which left the two gentlemen no 
opportunity to say much to each other. 
They had a moment for a last word 
solely at the door of the railway car- 
riage, in which Warrender had already 
taken his place. The rector said, hesi- 
tating, “ And you won’t forget? Tell 
Mr. Cornwall if he refuses to do any- 
thing, so as to drive these people away, 
it will be the kindest thing he can do for 
the parish. 3ut here the 
guard interposed to examine the tickets, 
and there was a slamming of doors and 
a shriek of whistles, and the train glid- 
ed away. 

“T think I understand what Wilber- 
force means,” said Warrender. 
speaking of that house. 


Tell him ” — 


“ He is 
Oh, you need 
not smile; nothing could be more en- 
tirely out of my way.” 
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“ T did not smile,” said Dick, who was 
as grave as all the judges in a row. 

“ Perhaps you have not heard about 
it. It was there Markland spent the 
last afternoon before his accident, al- 
most the last day of his life. It gives 
her a bitter sort of association with the 
place.” 

“ Markland?” said Dick. “Oh, yes, 
I remember. Lord Markland, who — 
He died, did n’t he? It may not bea 
satisfactory household, but still he may 
have gone there without any harm.” 

* Oh, I don’t suppose there was any 
harm ; except the love of bad company ; 
that 
men 


a fascination which some 
resist. I don’t care two 
straws myself whether there was harm 
or not; but it is a bitter sort of recol- 
lection for her.” 


seems 
cannot 


“They were both quite young, were 
they not?” 

“* Markland was over thirty,” said the 
young man, who was but twenty-two; 
“and she is—oh, she is, I 
about my age.” 

He knew, indeed, exactly what was 
her age; but what did that matter to a 
stranger ? 


suppose, 


She was superior to him in 
that as in all other things. 

“T have heard they were not very 
happy,” Dick said. He cared no more 
for the Marklands than he did for the 
domestic concerns of the guard who had 
looked at his ticket two minutes ago; 
but anything answered for conversation, 
which in the present state of his mind 
he could not exert himself to make bril- 
liant. 

“Oh, happy!” cried Warrender. 
“How could they be happy? She a 
woman with the finest perceptions, and 
a mind —such as 


b] 


you seldom find in 
a woman; and he the sort of person 
who could take his pleasure in the con- 
versation that goes on in a house like 
that.” 

Dick did not say anything for some 
time; he felt as though all the people he 
met were under some horrible compul- 
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sion to talk on this subject in absolute 
unconsciousness, giving him blow after 
blow. “I don’t mean to take up the 
cudgels for that sort of people,” he 
said, at last; “but they are — not al- 
ways stupid, you know.” ‘To this pro- 
test, however, his companion gave no 
heed. 

“She was no more than a child when 
she was married,” said Warrender, with 
excitement, “a little girl out of the nur- 
sery. How was she to know? She had 
never seen anybody, and to expect her 
to be able to judge at sixteen” — 

“That is always bad,” said Dick, 
musing. He was like the other, full 
of his own thoughts. “ Yet some girls 
are very much developed at sixteen. I 
knew a fellow once who — 
went entirely to the bad.” 

“ What are you talking of?” 
Warrender, almost roughly. 


And she 


cried 
“ She was 
like a little angel herself, and knew noth- 
ing different; and when that fellow — 
who had been a handsome fellow they 
say — fell in love with her, and would 
not leave her alone for a moment, I, for 
one, forgive her for being deceived. I 
admire her for it,” he went on. ‘ She 
was as innocent as a flower. Was it pos- 
sible she could suspect what sort of a 
man he was? It has given her sucha 
blow in her ideal that I doubt if she will 
ever recover. It seems as if she could 
not believe again in genuine, unselfish 
love.” 

“ Perhaps it is too early to talk to her 
about such subjects.” 

“Too early! Do you think I talk 
to her about such subjects? But one 
cannot talk of the greatest subjects as 
we do without touching on them. Lady 
Markland is very fond of conversation. 
She lets me talk to her, which is great 
condescension, for she is — much more 
thoughtful, has far more insight and 
mental power, than I.” 

“ And more experience,” said Dick. 

“ What do you mean? Well, yes; no 
doubt her marriage has given her a sort 
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of dolorous experience. She is acquaint- 
ed with actual life. When it so happens 
that in the course of conversation we 
touch on such subjects I find she always 
leans to the darker side.” He paused 
for a moment, adding abruptly, “ And 
then there is her boy.” 

“Qh,” said Dick, “has she a boy?” 

“ That ’s 
about. She is very anxious for a tutor 
for this boy. My opinion is that he is 
a great deal too much for her. And 
who can tell what he may turn out? 
She has been brought to see that he 
wants a man to look after him.” 

“She should send him to school. 
With a child who has been a pet at 
home, that is the best way.” 


what I’m going to town 


> 


“Did I say he had been a pet at 
home? She is a great deal too wise for 
that. Still, the boy is too much for her: 
and if I could hear of a tutor — Caven- 
dish, you are just the sort of fellow to 
know. I have not told her what I am 
going to do, but I think if I find some 
one who would answer, I have influence 
enough ’— Warrender said this with 
a sudden glow of color to his face, and 
a conscious glance ; a glance which dared 
the other to form any conclusions from 
what he said, yet in a moment avowed 
and justified them. Dick was very full 
of his own thoughts, and yet at sight of 
this he could not help but smile. His 
heart was touched by the sight of the 
young passion, which had no intention 
of disclosing itself, yet could think of 
nothing and talk of nothing but the 
person beloved. 

“T don’t know how you feel about it, 
Warrender,” he said, “ but if I had a— 
friend whom I prized so much, I should 
not introduce another fellow to be near 
her constantly, and probably to — win 
her confidence, you know; for a lady in 
these circumstances must stand greatly 
in need of some one to — to consult with, 
and to take little things off her hands, 
and save her trouble, and—and all 
that.” 
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“That is just what I am trying to 
do,” said Warrender. “As for her 
grief, you know, — which is n’t so much 
grief as a dreadful shock to her nerves, 
and the constitution of her mind, and 
many things we need n’t mention, — as 
for that, no one can meddle. But just 
to make her feel that there is some one 
to whom nothing is a trouble, who will 
go anywhere, or do anything ” 
“ Well, that’s what the tutor will get 
into doing, if you don’t mind. I'll tell 
you, Warrender, what I would do if I 
were you. I’d be the tutor myself.” 

“TI am glad I spoke to you,” said the 
young man. “It is very pleasant to 
meet with a mind that is sympathetic. 
You perceive what I mean. I must 
think it all over. I do not know if I 
can do what you say, but if it could be 
managed, certainly — Anyhow, I am 
very much obliged to you for the ad- 
vice.” 

“Oh, that is nothing,” said Dick; 
“ but I think I can enter into your feel- 
ings.” 

* And so few do,” said Warrender ; 
“either it is made the subject of injuri- 
ous remarks, — remarks which, if they 
came to her ears, would — or a succes- 
sion of feeble jokes more odious still, 
or suggestions that it would be better 
for me to look after my own business. 
I am not neglecting my own business 
that I am aware of; a few trees to cut 
down, a few farms to look after, are not 
so important. I hope now,” he added, 
“you are no longer astonished that the 
small interests of the University don’t 
tell for very much in comparison.” 

“T beg you a thousand pardons, 
Warrender. I had forgotten all about 
the University.” 


“Tt does not matter,” he said, waving 
his hand; “it does not make the least 
difference to me. 
my determination in any way, whatever 
might depend upon it; and nothing real- 


It would not change 


ly depends upon it. I can’t tell you 
how much obliged I am to you for your 
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sympathy, Cavendish.” He added, after 
a moment, “ It is doubly good of you to 
enter into my difficulties, everything 
being so easy-going in your own life.” 
Cavendish looked at his companion 
with eyes that twinkled with a sort of 
tragic laughter. It was natural for the 
young one to feel himself in a grand and 
unique position, as a very young man 
seized by a grande passion is so apt to 
do; but Theo’s fine superiority and con- 
viction that he was not as other men gave 
a grim amusement to the man who was 
so easy-going, whose life was all plain 
sailing in the other’s sight. “ All the 
more reason,” he said, with a laugh, * be- 
ing safe myself, that I should take an 
interest in you.” He laughed again, so 
that for the moment Warrender, with 
momentary rage, believed himself the 
object of his friend’s derision. But a 
glance at Cavendish dispelled this fear. 
Presently each retired into his corner, 
where they sat opposite to each other 
saying nothing, while the long levels of 
the green country flew past them, and 
the clang of the going swept every oth- 
er sound away. They were alone in 
their compartment, each buried in his 
thoughts: the one in all the absorption 
of a sudden and overwhelming passion, 
not without a certain pride in it and in 
himself, although consciously thinking 
of nothing but of her, going over and 
over their last interviews, and forming 
visions to himself of the next ; while the 
other, he who was so easy-going, the 
cheerful companion, unexpectedly found 
to be so sympathetic, but otherwise 
somewhat compassionately regarded as 
superficial and commonplace by the 
youth newly plunged into life, — the 
other went back into those recollections 
which were his, which had been confided 
to none, which he had thought laid to 
rest and half forgotten, but which had 
suddenly surged up again with so extraor- 
dinary a revival of pain. The presence 
of Warrender opposite to him, and the 
unconscious revelation he had made of 
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the condition of his own mind and 
thoughts, had transported Dick back 
again for a moment into what seemed 
an age, a century past,— the time when 
he had been as his friend was, in the 
ecstasy of a youthful passion. He re- 
membered that; then with quick scorn 
and disdain turned from the thought, 
aud plunged into the deep abysses of 
possibility which he now saw opening at 
his feet. He had said to himself that 
the past was altogether past, and that 
he could begin in his own country, far 
from the associations of his brief and un- 
happy meddling with fate, a new exist- 
ence, one natural to him, among his own 
people, in the occupations he understood. 
He had not understood either himself 
or life in that strange, extravagant essay 
at living which he had made and ended, 
as he had thought, and of which nobody 
knew anything. How could he tell, he 
asked himself now, how much or how 
little was known? Was anything ever 
ended until death had put the finis to 
mortal history ? 

These young men were two excellent 
examples of the well-born and well-bred 
young Englishman, admirably dressed, 
with that indifference to and ease in 
their well-fitting garments, that satisfied 
and careful simplicity, which only the 
Anglo-Saxon seems able to attain to in 
such apparel; Warrender, indeed, with 
something of that dreamy look about the 
eyes which betrays the abstraction of 
the mind in a realm of imagination, but 
nothing besides which could have sug- 
gested to any spectator the presence of 
either mystery in the past or danger in 
the future, beyond the dangers of flood 
or field. They were both above the 
reach of need, yet both with that whole- 
some necessity for doing which is in 
English blood, and all the world before 
them, public duty and private happiness, 
the inheritance of the class to which they 
belonged. Yet to one care had come 
in the guise of passion; and the other 
was setting out upon a second beginning, 
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no one knew how heavily laden and 
handicapped in the struggle of life. 


XVI. 


By this time London was on the eve 
of its periodical moment of desertion : 
the fashionable people all gone or going ; 
legislators weary aud worn, blaspheming 
the hot, late July days, and everything 
grown shabby with dust aud sunshine ; 
the trees and the grass in the parks no 
longer green, but brown; the flowers in 
the balconies overgrown ; the atmos- 
phere all used up and exhausted; and 
the great town, on the eve of holiday, 
grown impatient of itself. Although 
the world of fashion is but so small a 
part of the myriads of London, it is as- 
tonishing how its habits affect the gen- 
eral living, and how many, diversely 
and afar off, form a certain law to them- 
selves of its dictates, though untouched 
by its tide. 

Warrender had never known anything 
about London. His habits were entirely 
distinct from those of the young men, 
high and low, who find their paradise 
in its haunts and crowds. When he left 
Cavendish, on their arrival, — not with- 
out a suggestion on Dick’s part of after 
meeting, which the other did not accept, 
for no reason but because in his present 
condition it was pleasanter to him to be 
alone, — Warrender, who did not know 
where to go, or what to do in order to 
carry out the commission which he had 
so vaguely taken upon him, walked 
vaguely along, carrying about him the 
same mist of dreams which made other 
scenes dim. Where was he to find a 
tutor in the streets of London? He 
turned to the Park by habit, as that was 
the direction in which, half mechanically, 
he was in the habit of finding himself 
when he went to town. But he was 
still less likely to find a tutor for Lady 
Markland’s boy in the lessened ranks 
of the loungers in Rotten Row than he 
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was in the streets. He walked among 
them with his head in the clouds, thinking 
of what she had said when last he saw 
her ; inquiring into every word she had 
uttered ; finding out, with a sudden flash 
of delight, a new meaning which might 
perchance lurk in a phrase of hers, and 
which could be construed into the in- 
toxicating belief that she had thought of 
him in his absence. ‘This was far more 
interesting than any of the vague pro- 
cessional effects that glided half seen 
before his eyes; the streams of people, 
with no apparent meaning in them, who 
were going and coming, flowing this way 
and the other, on their commonplace 
business. ‘The phantasmagoria of moy- 
ing forms and faces went past and past, 
as he thought, altogether insignificant, 
meaning nothing. She had said, “ I won- 
dered if you remarked” — something 
that had happened when they were 
apart from each other; a sunset it was, 
now he remembered, of wonderful splen- 
dor, which she had spoken of next day. 
“T wondered if you remarked:” not “1 
wonder,” which would have meant that 
at that moment she was in the act of 
wondering, but I wondered, in the past 
tense; as if, when the glorious crimsons 
and purples struck her imagination, and 
gave her that high delight which nature 
always gives to the lofty mind (the ad- 
jectives too were his, poor boy), she had 
thought of him, perhaps, as the one of 
all her friends who was most likely to 
feel as she was feeling. Poor Warrender 
was conscious, with bitter shame 
dignation against himself, that at that 
moment he was buried in his father’s 
gloomy library, in the shadow of those 
trees which he had no longer leisure to 
think of cutting, and was not so much as 
aware that there was a sunset; and this 


and in- 


he had been obliged to confess, with pas- 
sionate regret (since she had seen it, and 
given it thus an interest beyond sun- 
settings), but with tempestuous sudden 
joy and misery. In the middle of Rot- 


ten Row! with still so many pretty 
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creatures on so many fine horses canter- 
ing past, and even, what was more won- 
derful, Bronson, that inevitable compet- 
itor, the substance of solid success to 
Warrender’s romance of shadowy glory, 
walking along with his arm in that of 
another scholar, and pointing to the man 
of dreams who saw them not. “He is 
working out that passage in the Politics 
that your tutor makes such a_ potter 
about,” said the other. “ Not a bit of 
it,” cried Bronson, “for that would pay!” 
But they gave him credit, at all events, 
for some classic theme, and not for the 
discoveries he was making in that other 
subject, which is not classic, though uni- 
versal ; whereas the only text that en- 
tered into his dreams was that past 
tense, opening up so many vistas of 
thought which he had not realized be- 
fore. Was there ever a broken sentence 
of Aristotle that moved so much the 
scholar to whom a new reading has sud- 
denly appeared? ‘There is no limiting 
that power of human emotion which can 
flow in almost any channel, but enthu- 
siastic indeed must be the son of learn- 
ing in whose bosom the difference of 
the past and the present would raise so 
great a ferment. 
remarked.” 


“TY wondered if you 
It lit up heaven and earth 
with new lights to Warrender. He want- 
ed nothing more to raise his musings 
into ecstasy. He pictured her standing 
looking out upon the changing sky, feel- 
ing perhaps a loneliness about her, want- 
ing to say her word, but with no one 
near whose ear was fit to receive it. 
“ | wondered ’” — and he all the while 
unconscious, like a dolt, like a clod, 
with his dim windows already full of 
twilight, his heavy 
over him, his back turned, even could 
it have penetrated through dead. walls 
and heavy shade, to the glow in the 
west! While he thought of it his coun- 
tenance, too, glowed with shame. He 
said to himself that never, should he live 
a hundred years, would he again be thus 
insensible to that great and splendid 


old trees hanging 
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ceremonial which ends the day. For 
that moment she had wanted him, she 
had need of him; and not even in spirit 
had he been at hand, as her knight and 
servant ought to be. 

And all this, as we have said, in the 
middle of Rotten Row! He remembered 
the spot afterwards, the very place where 
that revelation had been made to him, 
but never was aware that he had met 
Bronson, who was passing through Lon- 
don on his way to join a reading party, 
and was in the mean time, in passing, 
making use of all the diversions that 
came in his way, in the end of the sea- 
son, as so reasonable and practical a per- 
son naturally would do. 

Warrender went long and far in the 
streneth of this marvelous supply of 
spiritual food, and wanted no other; but 
at last, a long time after, when it was 
nearly time to go back to his train, be- 
thought himself that it would be better 
to lunch somewhere, for the sake of the 
questions which would certainly be put 
to him when he got home. In the mean 
time he had occupied himself by look- 
ing out and buying certain new books, 
which he had either heard her inquire 
about or thought she would like to see; 
and had remembered one or two trifles 
she had mentioned which she wanted 
from town, and even laid in a stock 
of amusements for little Geoff, — boys’ 
books, suited rather to his years than 
to his precocity. About the other and 
more serious part of his self -consti- 
tuted mission Warrender, however, had 
done nothing. He had passed one of 
those “Scholastic Agencies,” which it 
had been his (vague) intention to in- 
quire at, had paused and passed it by. 
There was truth, he reflected, in what 
Cavendish said. How could he tell 
who might be recommended to him as 
tutor to Geoff ? 
who would be his own superior, to whom 


Perhaps some man 


she might talk of the sunset or even of 
other matters, who might worm his way 
into the place which had already begun 
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to become Warrender’s place, — that of 
referee and executor of the troublesome 
trifles, adviser at least in small affairs. 
He began to reflect then that in all prob- 
ability a tutor in the house would be 
a trouble and embarrassment to Lady 
Markland: one who could come for a 
few hours every day (and was there 
not one who would be too happy of the 
excuse to wait upon his mistress daily ?) ; 
one who could engage Geoff with work 
to be done, so that the mother might be 
free ; one, indeed, who would thus sup- 
plant the offices already held, and be- 
come indispensable where now he was 
only precariously necessary, capable of 
being superseded. It is very possible 
that in any case, even had he not asked 
the valuable advice of Dick Cavendish, 
his journey to London would have come 
to nothing; for he was in the condition 


go 
> 
¢ 


to which a practical proceeding of such 
a kind is inharmonious, and in which all 
action is somewhat against the grain. 
But with the support of Dick’s advice 
his reluctance was justified to himself, 
and he returned to Underwood with a 
consciousness of having given up his 
first plan for a better one, and of hav- 
ing found by much thought an expedient 
calculated to answer all needs. 
Meanwhile he carried with him every- 
where the delight of that discovery 
which he had made. To say over the 
words was enough, — I wondered if you 
remarked. Had Cavendish been with 
him on the return journey, or had any 
stranger addressed him on the way, this 
yas the phrase which he would have 
used in reply. He watched the sunset 
eagerly as he walked home from the 
station, laden with his parcel of books. 
It was not this time a remarkable sun- 
set. It was even a little pale, as if it 
might possibly rain to-morrow; but still 
he watched it, with an eye to all the 
changes of color. Perhaps nature had 
not hitherto called him with a very 
strong voice; but there came a great 
many scraps of poetry floating into his 
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head which might have given an inter- 
est to sunsets even before Lady Mark- 
land. two about 
that very golden which was 
before his eyes, “beginning to fade in 
the light he loves on a bed of daffodil 
sky.” He identified that and all the 
rims of color that marked the shining 
horizon. Perhaps she would ask him 
if he had remarked, and he would be 
able to reply. 

“ Books ?” cried Minnie, — “are all 
those books ? 


a word or 
greenness 


There was 


Don’t you kuow we have 
a great many books already, more than 
for ? 


we have shelves The library is 


quite full, and even the little bookcase in 
You should get rid 
of some of the old ones if you bring in 


the drawing-room. 


so many new.” 
“ And whom did you see in town, 
Theo?” He had no 


club, being so young and so little ac- 


said his mother. 


customed to London; but yet a young 
man brought up as he had been can 
scarcely fail to have many friends. 
“Most people seem to have gone 
Yes, 


there were people riding in the Row, 


away,” he said. “I saw nobody. 
and people walking, too, I suppose, but 
nobody I knew.” 

“ And did you go up all that way only 
to buy books? You might have writ- 
ten to the bookseller for them, and saved 
your fare.” 

Theo made his sister no reply, but 
when Chatty asked, rather shyly, if he 
had seen Mr. Cavendish, he 
answered warmly that Cavendish was 
a very good fellow; that he took the 
greatest interest in his friends’ concerns, 


much of 


and was always ready to do anything 
he could for you. “I had no idea what 
he said, with fervor. 
Mrs. Warrender looked up, at this, with 


a man he was,” 
a little anxiety ; for according to the or- 
dinary rules which govern the reasoning 
of women she was led from it to the in- 
duction, not immediately visible to the 
unconcerned spectator, that her son had 
got into some scrape, and had found it 
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necessary to have recourse to his friend’s 
advice. Theo ina scrape! It seemed 
impossible: but yet there are few women 
who are not prepared for something 
of this character happening even to the 
best of men. 

“ T hope,” she said, “ that he is a pru- 
dent adviser, Theo; but he is still quite 
a young man.” 

“ Not so young; he must be six or 
seven and twenty,” said the young man; 
and then he paused, remembering that 
this was the perfect age,—the age 
which she had attained, which he had 
described to Cavendish as “about my 
own,” — and he blushed a little and con- 
tradicted “Yes, to be sure, 
he is young: but that makes him only 
the more sympathetic; and it was not 
his advice I was thinking of so much as 
his sympathy. 


himself. 


He is full of sympathy.” 

“You have us to sympathize with 
you,” said Minnie. “ I don’t know what 
you want from strangers. We ought to 
stand by each other, and not care what 
outsiders say.” 

“T hope Theo will never despise the 
sympathy of his own people, but —a 
friend of one’s own choosing is a great 
help,” said Mrs. Warrender. Yet she 
was uneasy. She did not think young 
Cavendish’s sympathy could be on ac- 
count of Theo’s late bereavement, and 
what trouble could the boy have that 
he confided to Cavendish, and did not 
mention to his mother? She became 
more and more convinced that there 
must be some scrape, or at least that 
something had gone wrong. But save 
in these speeches about Cavendish there 
was no proof of anything of the kind. 
He gave no further explanation, how- 
ever, of the business which had taken 
him to town, unless the fact that he 
drove over to Markland next morning, 
with the half of the pile of books which 
he had brought from town, in his dog- 
cart, should afford an explanation ; and 
that was so vague that it was hard to 
say what it did or did not prove. 
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He went over to Markland with his 
books, but left them in the dog-cart; 
shy, when he was actually in her pres- 
ence, of carrying her that bribe. Books 
were a bribe to her; she had been out 
of the way of gratifications of this kind, 
and too solitary aud forsaken during the 
latter part of her married life to know 
what was going on and to supply her- 
self. She was sitting with Geoff upon 
the terrace, which ran along one side of 
the house, when Warrender appeared, 
and both teacher and pupil received him 
with something that looked very like re- 
lief ; for the day was warm, and the ter- 
race was but ill chosen as a school-room. 
The infinite charm of a summer day, 
the thousand invitations to idleness with 
which the air is full, the waving trees 
(though there were not many of them), 
the scent of the flowers, the singing of 
the birds, all distracted Geoff’s attention, 
and, sooth to say, his mother’s, too. She 
would have been glad to sit quiet, to es- 
cape the boy’s questioning, to put away 
the irksome lessons which she herself 
did not much more than understand, and 
to which she brought a mind unaccus- 
tomed and full of other thoughts. Of 


these other thoughts there were so many, 
both of the future and the past, that it 
was very hard to keep her attention to 
Geoff 
on his side was weary, too; he should 
have been 


the little boy’s Latin grammar. 


in a school-room, shut out 
from temptations, with maps hung along 
the walls, instead of waving trees, and 
where he could not have stopped to cry 
out, in the midst of his exercises, “ I 
say, mamma, there’s a squirrel. I 


” 


am 
certain it is a squirrel. 
was very bad. 


That, of course, 
And then up to a re- 
cent period he had shared all, or almost 
all, his mother’s thoughts; but since his 
father’s death these had become so full 
of complications that a child could no 
longer share them, though neither quite 
understood the partial severance which 
had ensned. Both were relieved, how- 
ever, when the old butler appeared at 
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the end of the terrace, pointing out to 
Warrender where the little group was. 
The man did not think it necessary to 
expose himself to the full blaze of the 
sunshine in order to lead “a great 
friend” like Mr. Warrender close up to 
my lady’s chair. 

“We are very glad to see you; in 
fact, we are much too glad to see you,” 
said Lady Markland, with a smile. ‘“* We 
are ashamed to say that we were not 
entering into our work as we ought. 
Nature is always so busy doing a hun- 
dred things, and calling us to come and 
look what she is about. We take more 
interest in her occupations than in our 
own.” 

“Mamma makes a story of every- 
thing,” said Geoff, half aggrieved ; “ but 
I’m in earnest. Grammar is dreadful 
stuff; there is no reflection in it. Why 
can’t one begin to read books straight 
off, without nasty, stupid rules ?” 

Warrender took little note of what 
the boy said. Meanwhile he had shaken 
hands and made his salutations, and the 
sovereign lady, with a smile, had given 
him a chair. He felt himself entering, 
out of the blank world outside, into the 
sphere of her existence, which was his 
Vita Nuova, and was capable for the 
moment of no other thought. 

“TT think,” said Lady Markland, — 
“for we have really been at it conscien- 
tiously for a long time and doing our 
best, — I think, Geoff, we may shut up 
our books for to-day. You know there 
will be your lessons to prepare to-night.” 

“T’ll go and look at Theo’s horse. 
Have you got that big black one? I 
shall be back in a moment, mamma.” 

“Tf you look into the cart you will 
find some books, Geoff; some that per- 
haps you may like.” 

“Oh, good!” said the boy, with his 
elfish little countenance lighting up.. He 
was very slight and small for his age, a 
little shadow darting across the sun- 
shine. The half of the terrace Jay in a 
blaze of light, but all was cool and fresh 
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in the corner where Lady Markland’s 
light chairs and table were placed in the 
angle of the balustrade, there half hidden 
Above 


Lady Markland’s head rose a cluster of 


by a luxuriant climbing rose. 


delicate golden roses, tinged in their 
hearts with faint red, in all the wealth 
of their second bloom. Her black dress, 
profound black, without any relief, was 
the only dark point in the scene. A lit- 
tle faint color of recovering health, and 
perhaps of brightening life, had come to 
her face. She was very tranquil, resting 
as people rest after a long illness, in a 
sort of convalescence of the heart. 

“You must forgive his familiarity, 
Mr. Warrender; you are so good to 
him, and at his age one is so apt to pre- 
sume on that.” 

Warrender had no inclination to waste 
the few minutes in which he had her all 
to himself in any discussion of Geoff. 
He said hastily, “I have brought some 
other books to be looked at, — things 
which people are talkin I don’t 
know if you will care for them, but 
there ista little novelty in them, at least. 
I was in town yesterday ” — 


of. 


oe 


* You are very good to me, too,” she 
said. “A wonderful 
I thought you must be occupied, 
or absent, that we did not see you here.” 


new book is a 


treat. 


Again that past tense, that indication 
that in his absence— Warrender felt 
his head grow giddy with too much de- 
light. ‘I was afraid to come too often, 
lest you should think me — importu- 
nate.” 

“ How so?” 
have been 


“You 
like a young brother ever 
since — How could I think you other 
than kind? The only thing is that you 
do too much for me. I ought to be 
trying to walk alone.” 

“ Why, while Iam here?” cried the 
young man; “asking nothing better, 
nothing half so good, as to be allowed 


she said, simply. 
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to do what 
nothing.” 
She gave a slight glance at him under 
her eyelids, with a faint dawning of sur- 
prise at the fervor of his tone. “The 
world which people say is so hard is 
really very kind,” she said. “I never 
knew till now how kind: at least when 
one has a great evident claim upon its 
sympathy, — or pity, should I say? 


I can, — which, after all, is 


Those who find it otherwise are perhaps 
those whose troubles cannot be made 
public, and yet who expect their fellow 
creatures to divine ”’ — 

Warrender was sadly cast down to be 
considered only as the world, a type, so 
to speak, of mankind in general, kind 
to those whose claims were undeniable. 
He replied with a swelling heart, “There 
must always be individuals who divine, 
though perhaps they may not dare to 
show their sympathy, —ah, don’t say 
pity, Lady Markland!” 

‘“ You humor me,” she said, “ because 
you know I love to talk. But pity is 
very sweet; there is a balm in it to those 
who are wounded.” 

“ Sympathy is better. 

“*Mighty love would cleave in twain 
The lading of a single pain, 
And part it, giving half to him.’ ”’ 

“ Ah,” she cried, with a glimmer in 
her eyes, “if you go to the poets, Mr. 
Warrender! And that is more than 
sympathy. What did he call it himself ? 
‘Such a friendship as had 
time.’ ” ‘. 

“ Mamma, mamma, look here!” came 


mastered 


in advance of his appearance the voice 
of Geoff. He flying 
round the other angle of the terrace, 
with his arms full of books. And here, 
as if it were a type of all that was 
coming, the higher intercourse, the ex- 
change of thought, the promotion of the 
man over the child, came suddenly to 
an end. 


came panting, 


M. O. W. Oliphant. 
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THE MISUSED H OF ENGLAND. 


THERE are few subjects more curious- 
ly interesting, alike to the student of 
science and to those who do not care 
specially for scientific inquiry, than the 
peculiarities of a language as spoken by 
different sections of the same people. 
There can be little doubt that by right- 
ly understanding these localisms we are 
enabled to advance a step towards the 
interpretation of those wider diversities 
which distinguish the speech of races 
not forming the same nation, but hay- 
ing a common origin. Any one who 
in England, for example, studies the 
peculiarities of dialect in the southern, 
western, eastern, and northern counties, 
— peculiarities still so great that the in- 
habitants of certain localities find it 
difficult to comprehend standard Eng- 
lish (so to describe English as spoken 
by the most cultured classes), — will be 
well on his way to understand how the 
various languages of Europe had their 
origin from a common stock. In partic- 
ular we learn to recognize how, though 
we may not so easily understand why, in 
some communities changes of a certain 
kind in consonantal and vowel sounds 
systematically prevail. Thus in certain 
northern English counties the 7 is sys- 
tematically pronounced 07, in others ee; 
so that as far as this vowel sound is 
concerned we can always translate the 
county language into common English 
by changing the o7’s or the ee’s, as the 
case may be, into 2’s. In Wiltshire and 
Somersetshire, the s’s are all turned into 
2’s; elsewhere, the o’s are changed into 
oa’s, the broad a’s into @’s, and so forth. 
In the Celtic parts of Great Britain, as 
in the Highlands and in Wales, we find 
wider examples of Grimm’s law in the 
altering of b’s into p’s, d’s into ¢’s, v’s 
into f’s, and so forth. But in the ma- 
jority of cases it has not been found pos- 
sible to explain why some sections of 
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a race should modify certain sounds in 
particular ways, any more than it has 
been found possible to explain why the 
Teutonic and Latin races should have 
modified the language which was once 
common to both in such diverse direc- 
tions as to produce languages whose kin- 
ship becomes manifest only under close 
and careful study. 

The misuse of the letter A in Eng- 
land and the correct use of the aspirate 
in English-speaking communities out- 
side the old home may be regarded as 
affording an instructive example of the 
modifications a language thus undergoes, 
under varying circumstances. Of course, 
it has not yet come to pass, and we may 
hope it never will, that the omission of 
h where it ought to be sounded and its 
introduction where it has no right to 
be have become so universal in England 
as to be regarded as justified by cus- 
tom, — 

‘*Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma lo- 
quendi.”” 
On the contrary, in England, the misuse 
of the letter h is much more unpleasant 
than in America or Australia, where, I 
notice, people are more amused than 
disgusted by unaspirated or “ exaspirat- 
ed” /’s; very much as we find a for- 
eigner’s mistakes in speaking English 
rather pleasant than otherwise, while the 
mistakes of an ignorant native sound 
coarse and vulgar by comparison. I have 
heard Americans say that they find some- 
thing quaint in what they are good 
enough to call “the Hinglish haccent.” 
In England we scarcely view the mat- 
ter that way. Occasionally some pecu- 
liar collocation of dropped and forced /’s 
may raise a laugh among us, as when dear 
old Leech makes the veterinary doctor 
tell the owner of a horse that “ it hain’t 
the ’unting as ’urts ’im ; it’s the ’ammer, 
’ammer, ’ammer, along the ’ard ’igh 
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road.”? But as a rule the / malady is 
regarded as a most unpleasant one in 
old England, however funny it may 
seem to Americans and Australians. It 
is instructive and interesting, however ; 
and I propose here to consider its nature 
and origin, the laws of its propagation, 
aud the reason why in certain English- 
speaking communities it has never shown 
itself, and probably never will. Mr. 
Grant White has dealt with the A mal- 
ady in England, recently, in a highly 
interesting paper, wherein, however, he 
presents views which are, I think, entire- 
ly incorrect. The evidence he adduces 
in support of his views seems to me, in- 
deed, to point in precisely the opposite 
direction from that which he indicates. 
In the first place, it is perfectly true, 
as he asserts, that the purity of Ameri- 
can speech in this particular respect is 
remarkable, the 


because America is 


younger nation, and in some respects 
less cultivated (Mr. Grant White says 


“less cultivated” without any reserva- 
tion), and produces the smaller part 
of the literature common to the two, 
though I cannot go on with him to say 
that her part of the literature is much 
inferior in quality as well as in quantity. 
He omits, however, to notice, or at least 
does not dwell upon, the fact that a 
similar but much more remarkable con- 
trast has long existed between England 
and Ireland with regard to the letter h. 
A laboring-man in Ireland, who cannot 
write or even read English, and who 


1 So far as I can judge, few Americans, and 
certainly none who have not been in England, un- 
derstand precisely how the h is ‘‘ exaspirated ”’ 
in the old country. When an American novelist, 
newspaper-writer, speaker, or actor tries to pre- 
sent the Hinglish haccent, he invariably (at least 
I have never noticed an exception) puts in h’s 
which would never appear in really English talk. 
Thus the above sentence would be given in an 
American newspaper (see the way Greenfield’s 
evidence in the recent slugging trial was dealt 
with), ‘* Hit hain’t the ’unting has ’urts’im; hit’s 
the ’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer, halong the ’ard 
‘igh road.’’ But no one ever talks that way in 
England. Here is a hint which American novel- 
ists may find useful: English ill-users of the h 
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talks with a brogue as broad as his spade, 
will never drop or misplace an h, and 
ridicules the h-less Saxon as heartily as 
would a New York newspaper critic. 
Whatever theory we are to adopt re- 
specting English misuse of the 2 must 
account for the circumstance that this 
delicate aspiration, so slight that if it be- 
comes more than barely perceptible it 
is as offensive as its omission would be, 
is given by the most ignorant Irishman, 
while it is a dead letter (or else becomes 
a disagreeably live letter) with Eng- 
lishmen of fair average education. In 
certain positions, indeed, presently to be 
touched on, the / is almost universally 
dropped in England, insomuch as almost 
to justify its omission by persons of cul- 
ture, in obedience to the authority of 
recognized custom. 

A large majority of Englishmen drop 
the A in nearly all words in which it 
ought to be sounded. So far I go with 
Mr. White. But I do not agree with 
him that most Englishmen put in an A 
where it ought not to be. I should im- 
agine, from my own observations, — and 
I have had exceptional means of testing 
the matter in my lecture travels, — that 
about one third of the people in England 
throw into their talk, now and then, a 
wrongly placed aspirate, but not more. 
My observations do not include the crim- 
inal classes, but they would not raise 
the proportion very much, certainly not 
to one half. Even those who do throw 
in ‘exaspirated ” h’s, however, are not 


never insert an extra h except in a word on which 
emphasis or semi-emphasis falls. For instance, 
you will hear a man, so ignorant as to say “ eddi- 
cated”? for ‘‘ educated,’ who yet will not say 
‘*heddicated,’”’ long though the word is, and there- 
fore inviting the extra aspiration, unless he is 
emphasizing the word, so that in one and the same 
sentence such a word will come in both ways, 
thus: ‘‘ Farmer Brown were a well-eddicated man, 
sir, but he wor n’t nothing to Dr. Jones for eddi- 
cation. Heddicated! Why, sir, Dr. Jones were 
that well heddicated there wer n’t any one down 
in our parts could hold a candle to him,” and so 
forth, drawled out in the customary down-coun- 
try fashion. 
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quite so bad as most Americans imagine 
and as Mr. Grant White assumes. It 
would indeed be a difficult problem to 
deal with, if the worse-speaking English- 
men always precisely inverted the use 
of the aspirate; omitting it where it 
should be, and systematically introducing 
it where it has no business. It would 
require as much skill and as good a 
knowledge of spelling to practice such 
consistent blundering as to speak cor- 
rectly. Those who have studied Eng- 
lish talk in this respect know that the 
very worst misusers of the aspirate give 
the & correctly at times, — always, in- 
deed, with some words; and also that 
they are as likely to offend by “ exaspi- 
rating” an h which is perfectly in place 
when duly aspirated as by inserting an 
h where no h should be. I remember 
an American whom I met in Boston, in 
1873, —rather an ignorant man I need 
hardly say, — who remarked to me when 
he heard that I had recently met Mr. 
Emerson, “I guess you said, ‘’Ave hi 
the *honor hof haddressing Mr. Hemer- 
son?’” THe was not altogether jesting, 
as I at first thought, for he supposed that 
all Englishmen came over to America 
affected with the / disease, but that some 
quickly caught the purer “ American ac- 
cent,” as he called it. Now every Eng- 
lishman knows that an “ exaspiration ” 
of h’s, when ’honored by an introduc- 
tion, is more apt than usual to display 
the strength of his aspirations; but even 
in such an accession of the malady as is 
thus brought on, he would not speak as 
my Boston friend imagined. No one 
could, in fact, without breaking up his 
talk into gasps. He would say, “’Ave 
I the Hhonor of addressing Mr. Hemer- 


son ?””—a sentence which has no gasps 
in it, because the extra h’s come in 
along with the exaggerated emphasis 
which the much-oppressed person wishes 


to introduce. It is indeed noteworthy 
that these maltreaters of the aspirate al- 
ways use a word into which they can 
fling a strong aspiration, when express- 
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ing great respect. “’Ave I the pleas- 
ure,” etc., would not suit them at all. 
Note also (what Mr. Grant White over- 
looks, by the way) that a big rough A, 
which sounds very unpleasant even in a 
word beginning with /, under ordinary 
conditions, does not sound ill at all when 
the chief emphasis of a sentence falls on 
such a word. A man may say Hhome so 
as to offend as much as though he said 
?ome, or even more; but one would find 
it very difficult to pronounce the / with 
disagreeable strength in such a sentence 
as this: ‘¢ I am heartily at your service.” 
Note again the difference in the aspira- 
tion of the /’s in the following sentence, 
if earnestly emphasized: “I am right 
glad to see you here; you must look on 
my house as your home.” A strong as- 
piration on here and house would be 
offensive, but the aspirate in home could 
not well be too strong. 

While the number of those who use 
unauthorized f’s is great, and of those 
who drop their f’s much greater, it must 
be admitted that the number of those 
who in some way or other maltreat the 
aspirate is so large that one may doubt 
whether one in a hundred in England 
can be excepted. Mr. Grant White 
says that he has heard highly educated 
men, scholars and men of scientific at- 
tainments, men who write capital letters 
after their names (though thaé counts 
for absolutely nothing), drop their /’s in 
England, “ just as in America men of 
like position have a nasal twang, say 
Mwica for America, and the like.” I 
have myself heard “ men of like posi- 
tion” in America, including a professor 
who earnestly advocates the continued 
study of classical literature in American 
colleges, say “ you was,” “I don’t know 
as,” ‘I remember of,” “ unbeknown,” 
and make other like mistakes. Yet I 
doubt not that offenses against the laws 
of aspiration in England are as common 
as “‘ you was” and “ we was” in Amer- 
ica. The omission of the / in such words 
as he, him, her, etc., may be occasionally 
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noticed in the rapid speaking of even 
the best bred men in England ; but here 
America has no advantage, for in these 
words I have repeatedly noticed the h 
slurred or lost in quick speaking in 
America. The h in words beginning 
with wh is so often dropped in England 
that it is doubtful whether custom does 
not justify its omission altogether. Yet 
I am inclined to think that many Ameri- 
cans rather overaspirate the h in wh. 
The Irish unquestionably do so. Wh 
with them is altered into hw, a fault of 
speech which more than one English 
novelist has noted and ridiculed. I see 
that Mr. Grant White regards hw as 
the proper way of presenting the as- 
pirated w. This seems to me erroneous. 
I have, indeed, very little doubt that in 
old times hw was the uniform and there- 


fore correct way of giving the consonan- 
tal sound in what, which, whale, ete. In 
Saxon times, certainly, the sound was 
hw, and the spelling accordingly. Very 


likely the Irish retain the old-fashioned 
sound in this case, as in several others 
in which modern English pronunciation 
has departed from it. But at present 
English folk must not say hwat, hwale, 
and so forth, if they wish their breeding 
(for in England these points are matters 
of breeding rather than of education) to 
remain unquestioned. There is a le- 
gitimate way of aspirating the h in wh, 
which to a good ear perfectly differenti- 
ates whale from wail or wale, which from 
witch, and so forth. We may say hwat, 
what, or wat (which we must spell wot, 
though), and only one of these is right. 
Among the best bred Englishmen the 
delicate aspiration corresponding to the 
middle sound is consistently given. ‘To 
one accustomed to the rough hwat, what 
properly pronounced sounds like wot ; 
but to a good ear, not spoiled by con- 
stantly hearing the rougher sound, the 
distinction is nearly as great as that be- 
tween house and ’ouse,— albeit I must 
admit that many Englishmen who never 
drop an / when it is alone neglect the 
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aspirate when it comes in company 
with w. 

Still more often is A neglected in 
words beginning with rh. But this fault 
is quite as common in America as in 
England. Ihave oftener heard of Road 
Island than of Rhode Island. 

Lastly come the cases where there 
is divided authority as to whether an h 
should be sounded or not. Mr. Grant 
White dwells on the omission of the as- 
pirate in the word hospital, remarking 
with surprise that he has often seen the 
words an hospital in books published 
within the last ten years. He says this 
in answer to Mr. Ellis’s remark that 
the omission of the / in this word is an 
archaism. But there are many who con- 
sider that to sound the / in this word is 
as improper as to sound it in honor or 
hour. I myself constantly sound the h 
now in hospital and humor (at least 
when in America), but it appears to me 
incorrect. So in the word humble, which, 
since Dickens made Uriah Heep so con- 
stantly call himself “a humble ” person, 
has gained an aspirate to which it is not 
legitimately entitled. We must all sound 
the A in humble now, I suppose; but be- 
fore David Copperfield was written a 
clergyman who should have substituted 
“a humble and contrite heart,” in the 
“Dearly beloved brethren,” for the le- 
gitimate “an humble” would have been 
regarded as a very ignorant and vulgar 
parson indeed. 

And now to consider the origin and 
progress of the / disease in all its va- 
ried forms : — 

There seems no room for doubting 
that the A disease had its origin in Lon- 
don. Walker speaks of it as specially 
prevalent in London in his day, and 
even now it is more common in the pure 
cockney dialect (the most hateful form 
of the English language in existence) 
than anywhere in England. Moreover, 
its prevalence in other places than Lon- 
don is greater or less according as such 
places are nearer to or farther from the 
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metropolis. We find no trace of it in 
Cornwall or Wales; very little in Cum- 
berland, Northumberland, and York- 
shire. In the midland counties it is less 
common than in the southern. It is at 
its maximum in the heart of London. 
In this respect it is like the v-and-w 
malady, which, even when at its height 
(it has now nearly died out), was never 
so badly felt in the provinces as in the 
metropolis; though of course, like all 
metropolitan defects, it spread in greater 
or less degree over the whole country.’ 

This being the case, we are justified 
in assuming that the disease had at first 
that form which is characteristic of the 
faults of language found at great centres 
of population, and especially in the chief 
city of the nation. If you wish to hear 
French clipped and slurred you should 
go to Paris, and German suffers like 
treatment in Vienna and Berlin. It is 
the same with English in London. In 
a great and busy city, men shorten their 
words and sentences as much as possi- 
ble, being assured that what they say 
will be understood, because all speak the 
same language and adopt the same con- 
venient abbreviations. Thus, just as in 
Paris cette femme becomes e’te f’me, and 
Voila ce que c’est becomes Vlac’ 9” c'est, 
so in London City Bank becomes C’ty 
Bak; halfpenny is abridged first to ha’- 
penny, and then to hapny or ’apny. Om- 
nibus is shortened into ’bus; every one 
in it addresses the conductor as ’ductor; 
the conductor shortens the cry of all 
right into ry, announces the threepenny 
fare as thripns, and so forth. In fact, 
it may be laid down as a general propo- 
sition that, although a language becomes 
modified in provincial places and in colo- 
nies, it is only in busy cities, and chiefly 
in capital cities, that a language is modi- 
fied by clipping and slurring. Take any 
forms of county patois in England, for 

1 In Shakespeare’s time there appears to have 
been a v-and-f disease, insomuch that in his son- 
nets we find ‘“‘vades’’ for ‘‘fades.’? This still 
lingers in parts of England, but I suspect it had 
its origin in London. 
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example, and you find the modifications 
of English tending towards increased 
stress on the various tones; in other 
words, the reverse of the clipping and 
slurring which is always going on, though 
under varying forms, in the metropolis. 
Consider the northern dialect, for exam- 
ple, as truthfully presented in Tenny- 
son’s Northern Farmer : — 
‘*Wheer ‘asta beiin saw long and meii liggin’ 
*ere aloiin? 
Noorse? thoort nowt 0’ a noorse; whoy, Doc- 
tor’s abeiin an’ agoiin 
Says that I moiint ’a naw moor aiile: but I beiint 
a fool: 
Git ma my aiile, for I bednt a-goin’ to break 
my rule.’ 
Here there are shortenings of the more 
familiar words ’asta for hast thou, and 
so on; but the tones are all lengthened, 
and the throwing in of a’s separately, or 
as additions to vowel sounds, shows well 
how the comparatively slow-going life 
of provincial places leads to prolixity in 
pronunciation as well as in speech. In 
great cities all this is reversed. Men 
have not time for drawling or vain repe- 
titions. We might be tolerably certain, 
apart from other evidence, that such a 
peculiarity as the dropping of the letter 
h had its origin in cities, and not in coun- 
try places. It saves time and it saves 
breath to omit the aspirate, and one might 
safely have guessed that in London the 
h would be dropped in the long run, 
merely because of the convenience of 
the omission as a ready form of word- 
clipping. Of course we may believe 
(for a raison de plus) that, as I suggest- 
ed several years since in my essay on 
English and American English, the Lon- 
don fogs had something to do with the 
omission of the A. It is something, when 
a real “ London particular ” prevails (a 
fog which no one who has ever expe- 
rienced its delights can forget),? to avoid 
an aspirate; and though the denser fogs 


2 I have been asked, when what is considered 
dense fog has prevailed in New York, whether it 
is not pretty nearly as bad as a London fog. The 
densest fog I have ever seen in New York, or in- 
deed in America, would have to be thickened at 
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last usually but two or three days alto- 
gether throughout the year, it is seldom 
so clear and pleasant in the heart of 
London that one would be apt to luxu- 
riate in many aspirations. Still, it ap- 
pears to me more probable that the h 
was dropped in clipping the language, 
after customary city fashion, than that 
its loss was (at least primarily) due to 
London fog and mist. 

But if we assign the suppression of 
the h to slurring and laziness, how are 
we to account for the introduction of a 
forced h where no h ought to be? At 
first sight it seems as though any ex- 
planation of this fault must of neces- 
sity be inconsistent with the interpreta- 
tion I have assigned to the omission of 
the h. 
heard the forced / in its native home — 


For every one who has ever 


I mean specially in London — knows 
that it is emitted after a fashion entirely 
opposed to the idea of laziness. 

Yet in reality there is nothing more 
inconsistent between the “ exaspirated ” 
h and the suppressed / than there is be- 
tween the volubility of a London cab- 
man when anxious to convey his mean- 
ing very forcibly and his customary 
brevity. The man who says, 
“Jump in, gu’nor,” to his fare at the 


same 


beginning of a ride shall vituperate him 


in well-chosen but objectionable objufga- 


tions for ten minutes at a stretch, when 
the journey is over, and the right fare 
offered him. We need not wonder if, 
in like manner, the same people who 
drop their /’s under ordinary conditions 
throw in more f’s than are necessary 
when they wish to emphasize their con- 
versation. It is indeed noteworthy, and 
in it we find, I think, the key to the 
problem we are dealing with, that the 
true sound of the aspirate is never given 
by cockneys, and by those who have 
adopted their speech in this respect, to 
least tenfold, and then colored a strong yellow- 
brown, and loaded with acid vapors and heavy 
smoke, to approach in effect the true London par- 
ticular. In such a fog a cab-driver cannot see his 
horse’s head or shoulders; sometimes a man can- 
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the extra thrown in on words begin- 
ning with a vowel or a silent 2. No 
cultured person ever pronounces the as- 
pirate on unemphasized words as the 
cockney pronounces it in words which 
have not properly any initial aspirate. 
It becomes clear, then, that the false as- 
pirate of the cockney is in reality thrown 
in only for emphasis. Of course there 
must be cases, also, where an English- 
man who slurs his A’s endeavors to set 
matters right by throwing in extra h’s 
at random. In such a case he is not as 
often right as wrong, for the simple rea- 
son that it is usually after a mistake in 
the suppression of an / that he throws 
in an extra strong h, and the chances 
are in favor of its falling where no h is 
wanted ; but in any case, one would not 
notice an / that fell rightly, whereas one 
would at once remark an erroneous hf. 
Hence arises the quite mistaken notion 
that the Englishman who both sup- 
presses and “ exaspirates ” his h’s inva- 
riably goes wrong. Any one who care- 
fully follows the talk of such a man 
will notice that he quite often gets an 
hin the right place, and correctly pro- 
nounces a word which has no h. 

That A should fall out of words be- 
ginning with wh is obviously explained 
by the theory here advanced; and the 
circumstance that even the most invet- 
erate maltreater of the A never throws 
one in where it should not be in words 
beginning with w (never, for instance, 
says which for witch, however steadily 
he may say witch for which) corresponds 
well with my theory. For there is no 
gain in emphasis by aspirating a word 
beginning with w, as there is by aspirat- 
ing a word beginning with a vowel or a 
silent A. 

Mr. Grant White, who takes a differ- 
ent view, oddly overlooks the circum- 
stance that the view which he does take, 


not see his own feet. I have passed two steps out- 
side my own door, have stopped, and (unwisely) 
turned round to consider my whereabouts, and 
have then been scarcely able to find my way back. 
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so far from being, as he supposes, “ an 
explanation of the phenomenon,” would, 
if accepted, add enormously to the diffi- 
culty of the problem. It will be ob- 
served that if my theory is correct we 
can at once understand why the / is not 
maltreated in Ireland, America, and 
Australia, which is the really remarka- 
ble point. If the A disease is a defect 
due to slurring, and of comparatively 
recent origin, we can readily understand 
why it has not made its appearance out- 
side the old home of the English-speak- 
ing people. There, and there alone, 
would the people slur (at least in the 
busy centres of population) the language 
common to all, and which all spoke with 
equal readiness. Elsewhere the lan- 
guage would be more carefully dealt 
with. 

In Ireland, for example, to begin with 
that case, the English language was not 
so common that it could be readily 
slurred. Irish folk had to speak it and 
hear it spoken with distinctness in order 
to understand it readily. There the 
modes of pronunciation, and such mat- 
ters in particular as aspiration, had to 
be attended to more carefully than in 
England, and especially in London. A 
very slight difference in this respect 
would make a great alteration in the 
result, for all changes in a language 
originate in very slight differences. But, 
it may be urged, the contrary is de- 
monstrably the case in Ireland; for 
there the English language has under- 
gone great changes: they say raison 
and saison for reason and season, hwat 
and hwy for what and why, goold for 
gold, obleege for oblige, and so forth; to 
say nothing of certain changes in con- 
sonantal and vowel sounds, which may 
be attributed to peculiarities in the vocal 
organs. This, however, affords strong 
evidence in favor of my theory, that a 
language is less modified at a distance 

1 Thus Falstaff’s play upon words has been lost 
where he says, ‘‘ What! a reason on compulsion! 
Not though reasons were as plenty as blackber- 
ries.’’? Pronounce ‘‘reason’’ as the word was cer- 
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than in the heart of its native home. 
For there can be no manner of doubt 
that all those peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion which are regarded as especially 
Irish are in reality old English. The 
letters ea in old English stood orig- 
inally for the sound which they still 
represent in the word great. (Pepys 
spells skates indifferently skeats and 
skates.) The French raison and saison 
were altered into reeson* and seeson 
only through cockney laziness, reducing 
all broad vowel sounds to narrow ones. 
So tea stood for the same sound as the 
French thé, but has been narrowed into 
tee. As for hwat and hwy, I remember 
distinctly how my grand-aunt, a lady 
of eighty-four, belonging to the old 
school, used, in 1848 and 1849, to com- 
plain that I, as a schoolboy, was not 
better taught than to say w’at and w’y; 
she herself pronounced the words with 
all the aspirational emphasis employed 
by the Irish of to-day. She systemat- 
ically said goold for gold, obleege for 
oblige. (So did Lord John Russell, still 
later.) The Irish, then, retained the old 
English sounds here, and doubtless, also, 
in the initial A. 

As the colonization of America was a 
later affair than the occupation of Ire- 
land, we do not find so many archaisms 
in America as in Ireland. The h dis- 
ease in England must of course be set 
later still, or that would doubtless have 
spread in America, too. As matters ac- 
tually happened, the Americans started 
free of all trace of this malady, and have 
been able, notwithstanding importations 
of great numbers of f-dropping Eng- 
lishmen in later times, to keep the mal- 
ady from spreading in the new country. 
Probably not a single Englishman or 
Englishwoman who has landed here 
with the h disease has been cured of 
it; for it seems incurable in the adult. 
But probably in not a single case have 
tainly pronounced in Shakespeare’s time, and we 


see at once the play on the words “ reasons”’ and 
‘* raisins.” 
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the children caught their parents’ mal- 
ady.? 

Mr. Grant White considers that he 
has found evidence showing that the h 
was suppressed in England by all classes 
seventy-five years ago. “ This h breath- 
ing,” he says, “is a fashion in speech 
which, I venture to say, is, among the 
‘best people’ in modern England, hard- 
ly more than seventy-five years old.” 
Now, apart from the circumstance that 
the contrary is known,—I myself can 
vouch strongly for this, because I have 
heard the conversation of hundreds of 
persons who were past middle life at the 
time Mr. Grant White mentions, and 
know that they were as careful and cor- 
rect about their /’s as I was taught from 
my childhood upwards to be, — apart, I 
say, from this, Mr. Grant White’s idea, 
even if accepted, would give no explana- 
tion of the suppression of the A, still less 
of its forcible and wrongful introduction. 
So far from that, it would leave us two 
problems of immense difficulty to deal 
with. 

First, it would be very much harder 
to explain the difference between Eng- 
land, on the one hand, and Ireland, 
America, and Australia, on the other; 
for how could correctness of speech have 
been derived from a people who all 
spoke incorrectly in this respect? Sec- 
ondly, we should have to explain how 
it is that, although the A malady is in- 
curable when once fairly established, 
there are, nevertheless, thousands of 
Englishmen, using their /’s correctly, 
who were lads at the time when Mr. 
Grant White says all Englishmen, even 
the best bred, dropped their h’s. To 
this must be added the truly surpris- 
ing circumstance that we should have 
amended a fault thus universal without 


1T have had occasion to notice (1) how Eng- 
lish-born children (my own) catch the A malady 
from nurses and servants, eventually losing it; 
(2) how American-born children (step-children of 
my own) are affected by it; and (8) how chil- 
dren of mixed American and English parentage 
(my own, again) are affected. On the first point I 
need not speak, nor specially on the third, except 
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even a passing note in our general lit- 
erature or in the press that so wide- 
spread an evil existed. 

These considerations should suffice to 
overthrow Mr. Grant White’s theory, 
which every well-bred Englishman of 
middle age and beyond knows to be en- 
tirely erroneous. (Men of over eighty 
in England can tell Mr. White —I 
know it, because they have told me— 
that at good schools in England, seventy- 
five years ago, the same care was taken 
in teaching the correct use of the h as 
at the present day.) I need not, there- 
fore, occupy much time to consider the 
evidence which he regards as establish- 
ing his position. Still it may be inter- 
esting to touch on his chief points. 

He notes that no English writer of 
novels, tales, or humorous sketches, sev- 
enty-five years ago, makes fun of the 
h peculiarity. This proves, if it proves 
anything, that the suppression of the 
h was less common then in England 
than it is now; and this is well known 
(in England) to have been the case. 
The f malady has spread as the v-and- 
w malady has died out, — why, I can- 
not say, but the fact is certain. The h 
malady existed, of course, but was not 
common enough to attract the attention 
of humorists, as it does now. (Nor were 
humorists such close observers then as 
now.) 

Mr. Grant White’s attempt to prove 
that the A malady was common, because 
in the Bible “an” is often written be- 
fore A, fails, when we consider that the 
distinctive use of an and a is a compara- 
tively modern rule. Many still regard 
it as an unsatisfactory rule, —at least in 
its present general form. Any one who 
will repeat aloud, and with full voice, 
the sentence “I stayed at a hotel com- 


to say that my youngest boy, with an American 
mother and a father who uses the / correctly, said 
a ‘’orse’’ and a ‘‘’ouse’’ in England quite natu- 
rally; but my American daughter (actually step- 
daughter) of five, took the worst form of the h 
malady in a business-like way. ‘‘Mamma,’’ she 
said one day, “‘ you say oven, don’t you? Well, 
I say hoven!” 
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manding a horizon eighty miles away ” 
will see that the Englishman who writes 
“an hotel,’ as I often do, or “an ho- 
rizon,” as I almost always do, does not 
necessarily suppress the #. (I have often 
to use the word horizon, in lecturing, 
preceded by a or an, and nearly always 
I find that to give the A softly and cor- 
rectly it is far easier to 
zon” than “a horizon.”) He considers 
Miss Burney must have said an ’osier, 
because she wrote “an hosier;” on the 
contrary, we may recognize in her use 
of an instead of a her care to avoid a 
gasping utterance of the aspirate. As 


say “an hori- 


for the Bible writers, the very exist- 
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euce of the letter 2 in the words Mr. 
Grant White quotes as preceded by 
an shows, when we consider the practi- 
cal origin of spelling in English, that 
the h was sounded. It was probably 
sounded originally even in the words 
hour, humble, honest, etc. 

I think, however, it has been sufficient- 
ly shown that the suppression of the h 
was a fault of slurring, a liberty arising 
from what may be called undue familiar- 
ity with the language, while the con- 
verse fault arose from a reaction against 
the other, and showed itself (as it still 
shows itself) only where an attempt was 
made at undue emphasis. 

Richard A. Proctor. 





THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 
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Amos and his steed made their way 
along a narrow passage, growing wider, 
however, and taller, but darker and with 
many short turns, — an embarrassment 
to the resisting brute’s physical confor- 
mation. 

Suddenly there was a vague red 
haze in the dark, the sound of voices, 
and an abrupt turn brought man and 
horse into a great subterranean vault, 
where dusky distorted figures, wreathing 
smoke, and a flare of red fire suggested 
Tartarus. 

“ Hy ’re, Amos !” 
voice. 

A weird tone repeated the words with 
precipitate promptness, Again and again 
the abrupt echoes spoke ; far down the 
unseen blackness of the cave a hollow 
whisper announced his entrance, and he 
seemed mysteriously welcomed by the 
unseen powers of the earth. He was 
not an imaginative man nor observant, 
but the upper regions were his sphere, 
and he had all the acute sensitiveness 


cried a hospitable 


incident to being out of one’s element. 
Even after he had seated himself he 
noted a far, faint voice crying, “ Hy ’re, 
Amos!” in abysmal depths explored 
only by the sound of his name. 

And here it was that old Ground- 
hog Cayce evaded the law, and ran his 
still, and defied the revenue department, 
and maintained his right to do as he 
would with his own. 

“ Lord A’mighty, air the corn mine, 
or no?” he would argue. “ Air the or- 
chard mine or the raiders’? An’ what 
ails me ez 1 can’t make whisky an’ ap- 
ple-jack same ez in my dad’s time, when 
him an’ me run a sour mash still on the 
top o’ the mounting in the light o’ day, 
up’ards 0’ twenty year, an’ never hearn 
o’ no raider. Tell me that’s agin the 
law, nowadays! Waal, now, who made 
that law? I never; an’ I ain’t a-goin’ 
ter abide by it, nuther. Ez sure ez ye air 
born, it air jes’ a Yankee trick fotched 
down hyar by the Fed’ral army. An’ 
ef I hed knowed they war goin’ ter gin 
tharse’fs ter sech persecutions arter the 
war, I dunno how I’d hev got my con- 
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sent ter fit alongside of ’em like I done 
fower year fur the Union.” 

A rude furnace made of fire-rock was 
the prominent feature of the place, and 
on it glimmered the pleasing rotundi- 
ties of a small copper still. The neck 
curved away into the obscurity. There 
was the sound of gurgling water, with 
vague babbling echoes ; for the never-fail- 
ing rill of an underground spring, which 
rose among the rocks, was diverted to the 
unexpected purpose of flowing through 
the tub where the worm was coiled, and 
of condensing the precious vapors, which 
dripped monotonously into their rude re- 
ceiver at the extremity of the primitive 
fixtures. ‘The iron door of the furnace 
was open now as Ab Cayce replenished 
the fire. It sent out a red glare, reveal- 
ing the dark walls ; the black distances ; 
the wreaths of smoke, that were given 
a start by a short chimney, and left to 
wander away and dissipate themselves 
in the wide subterranean spaces; and 
the uncouth, slouching figures and illu- 
minated the distillers. They 
lounged upon the rocks or sat on invert- 


faces of 


ed baskets and tubs, and one stalwart 
fellow lay at length upon the ground. 
The shadows were all grotesquely elon- 
gated, almost divested of the semblance 
of humanity, as they stretched in un- 
natural proportions upon the rocks. 
Amos James’s horse cast on the wall an 
image so gigantic that it seemed as if 
the past and the present were mysteri- 
ously united, and he stood stabled be- 
side the grim mastodon whom the cave 
had sheltered from the rigors of his 
day long before Groundhog Cayce was 
moved to seek a refuge. The furnace 
door clashed; the scene faded; only a 
glittering line of vivid white light, emit- 
ted between, the ill-fitting door and the 
unhewn rock, enlivened the gloom. 
Now and then, as one of the distillers 
moved, it fell upon him, and gave his 
face an abnormal distinctness in the sur- 
rounding blackness, like some curiously 
cut onyx. 
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“ Waal, Amos,” said a voice from out 
the darkness, “I’m middlin’ glad ter see 
you-uns. Hev a drink.” 

A hand came out into the gleaming 
line of light, extending with a flourish 
of invitation a jug of jovial aspect. 

“ Don’t keer ef I do,” said Amos po- 
litely. He lifted the jug, and drank 
without stint. The hand received it 
back again, shook it as if to judge of 
the quantity of its contents, and then, 
with a gesture of relish, raised it to an 
unseen mouth. 

“ Enny news ’round the mill, Amos?” 
demanded his invisible pot companion. 

“None ez I knows 
Amos. 


on,” drawled 


“ Grind some fur we-uns ter-morrer ? ” 
asked Ab. 

“T’ll grind yer bones, ef ye’ll send 
"em down,” said Amos, accommodating- 


ly. “ All’s grist ez goes ter the hopper. 
How kem you-uns ter git the night- 
mare ’bout’n the raiders? I waited fur 
Sol an’ the corn right sharp time Wednes- 
day mornin’ ; jes’ hed nuthin’ ter do but 
ter sot an’ suck my paws, like a b’ar 
in winter, till ’t war time ter put out an’ 
go ter the gaynder-pullin’.” 

“ Waal” — there was embarrassment 
in the tones of the burly shadow, and all 
the echoes were hesitant as Groundhog 
Cayce replied in Ab’s stead: “ Mirandy 
Jane ‘lowed ez she hed seen a strange 
man bout’n the spring, an’ thought it 
war araider, — though he’d hev been in 
a mighty ticklish place fur a raider, all 
by himself. Mirandy Jane hev fairly 
got the jim-jams, seein’ raiders stiddier 
snakes ; we-uns can’t put no dependence 
in the gal. An’ mam, she drempt the 
raiders hed camped on Chilhowee Moun- 
ting. An’ D’rindy, she turned fool: fust 
she “lowed ez we-uns would all be ruined 
ef we went ter the gaynder-pullin’, an’ 
then she war powerful interrupted when 
we ‘lowed we wouldn’t go, like ez ef 
she wanted us ter go most awful. I axed 
this hyar Pa’son Kelsey, ez rid by that 
mornin’, ef he treed enny raiders in his 
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mind. An’ he ’lowed, none, ’ceptin’ the 
devil a-raidin’ ’roun’ his own soul. But 
*mongst ’em we-uns jest bided away that 
day. I would n’t hev done it, ’ceptin’ 
D’rindy tuk ter talkin’ six .ways fur 
Sunday, an’ she got me plumb cata- 
wampus, so ez I did n’t rightly know 
what I wanted ter do myself.” 

It was a lame story for old Ground- 
hog Cayce to tell. Even the hesitating 
echoes seemed ashamed of it. Mirandy 
Jane’s mythical raider, and mam’s 
dream, and D’rindy’s folly, — were 
these to baffle that stout-hearted old 
soldier? Amos James said no more. 
If old Cayce employed an awkward sub- 
terfuge to conceal the enterprise of the 
rescue, he had no occasion to intermed- 
dle. Somehow, the strengthening of 
his suspicions brought Amos to a new 
realization of his despair. He sought to 
modify it by frequent reference to the 
jug, which came his way at hospitably 
short intervals. But he had a strong 
head, and had seen the jug often before ; 
and although he thought his grief would 
be alleviated by getting as drunk as a 
“fraish b’iled owel,” that consumma- 
tion of consolation was coy and tardy. 
He was only mournfully frisky after a 
while, feeling that he should presently 
be obliged to cut his throat, yet laugh- 
ing at his own jokes when the moon- 
shiners laughed, then pausing in sudden 
-seriousness to listen to the elfin merri- 
ment evoked among the lurking echoes. 
And he sang, too, after a time, a merry 
catch, in a rich and resonant voice, with 
long, dawdling, untutored cadences and 
distortions of effect,—sudden changes 
of register, many an abrupt crescendo 
and diminuendo, and “spoken ” interpo- 
lations and improvisations, all of hu- 
morous intent. 

The others listened with the universal 
greedy appetite for entertainment which 
might have been supposed to have 
dwindled and died of inanition in their 
serious and deprived lives. Pete Cayce 
first revolted from the strain on his at- 
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tention, subordination, and acquiescence. 
It was not his habit to allow any man 
to so completely absorb public attention. 

“ Look a hyar, Amos, fur Gawd’s 
sake, shet up that thar foolishness!” he 
stuttered at last. ‘“ Thar’s n-no tellin’ 
how f-f-fur yer servigrus bellerin’ kin 
be hearn. An’ besides, ye ’ll b-b-bring 
the rocks down on to we-uns d-d’rectly. 
They tell me that it air dangerous ter 
f-f-f-fire pistols an’ jounce ’round in a 
cave. Bring the roof down.” 

“That air jes’ what I’m a-aimin’ ter 
do, Pete,” said Amos, with his comical 
gravity. “I went ter meetin’ week "fore 
las’, an’ the pa’son read ’bout Samson ; 
an’ it streck my ambition, an’ I’m jes’ 
a-honin’ ter pull the roof down on the 
Philistine.” 

“ Look a hyar, Amos Jeemes, ye air 
the b-b-banged-est critter on this hyar 
m-mounting ! 
s-still 
tine!” 


Jes’ kem hyar ter our 
an’ c-c-call me a Ph-Ph-Philis- 


The jug had not been stationary, and 
as Pete thrust his aggressive face for- 
ward the vivid quivering line of light 
from the furnace showed that it was 
flushed with liquor and that his eyes 
were bloodshot. His gaunt head, with 
long, colorless hair, protruding teeth, and 
homely, prominent features, as it hung 
there in the isolating effect of that sharp 
and slender gleam,—the rest of his 
body canceled by the darkness, — had a 
singularly unnatural and sinister aspect. 
The light glanced back with a steely 
glimmer. The drunken man had a knife 
in his hand. 

“ Storp it, now,” his younger brother 
drawlingly admonished him. ‘ Who be 
ye a-goin’ ter cut ?” 

* Call m-m-me a Philistine! I'll bust 
his brains out!” asseverated Pete. 

“ Ye’re drunk, Pete,” said old 
Groundhog Cayce, in an explanatory 
manner. There was no move to defend 
the threatened guest. Perhaps Amos 
James was supposed to be able to take 
care of himself. 
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“ Call me a Ph-Philistine —a Phi- 
listine ! ”’ exclaimed Pete, steadying him- 
self on the keg on which he sat, and 
peering with wide, light eyes into the 
darkness, as if to mark the whereabouts 
of the enemy before dealing the blow. 
“ Jes’ got insurance — c-c-c-call me a 
Philistine ! ” 

“Shet up, Pete. 
said Amos 


I’ll take it back,” 
gravely. “ J’m the Philis- 
tine myself; fur pa’son read ez Sam- 
son killed a passel o’ Philistines with the 
jawbone of an ass, an’ ez long ez ye be 
talkin’ I feel in an’ about dead.” 

Amos James had bent close attention 
to the sermon, and had brought as much 
accurate information from meeting as 
was consistent with hearing so sensa- 
tional a story as Samson’s for the first 
time. Jn the mountains men do not re- 
gard church privileges as the opportu- 
nity of a quiet hour to meditate on secu- 
lar affairs, while a gentle voice drones on 
antiquated themes. To Amos, Samson 
was the latest thing out. 

Pete did not quite catch the full 
meaning of this sarcasm. He was con- 
tent that Amos should seem to recant. 
He replaced his knife, but sat surly and 
muttering, and now and then glancing 
toward the guest. 

Meantime that vivid white gleam 
quivered across the dusky shadows ; now 
and then the horse pawed, raising mar- 
tial echoes, as of squadrons of cavalry, 
among the multitudinous reverberations 
of the place, while his stall-companion, 
that the light could conjure up, was 
always noiseless; the continuous fresh 
sound of water gurgling over the rocks 
mingled with the monotonous drip from 
the worm ; occasionally a gopher would 
scud among the heavily booted feet, 
and the jug’s activity was marked by 
the shifting for an interval of the red 
sparks which indicated the glowing pipes 
of the burly shadows around the still. 

The stories went on, growing weird 
as the evening outside waned, in some 
unconscious sympathy with the melan- 
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choly hour, — for in these suniess depths 
one knew nor day nor night, — stories 
of bloody vendettas, and headless ghosts, 
and strange previsions, and unnamed 
terrors. And Amos James recounted 
the fable of a mountain witch, inter- 
spersed with a wild vocal refrain : — 


aati 





Cu-vo! Cu-vo! Kil-dar! Kil-dar! Kil-dar! 
Thus she called her hungry 
fed on human flesh, while the winds 
were awhirl, and the waning moon was 
red, and the Big Smoky lay in densest 
gloom. 

The white line of light had yellowed, 
deepened, grown dull. The furnace 
needed fuel. Ab suddenly leaned down 
and threw open the door. The flare of 
the pulsing coals resuscitated the dim 
scene and the long, dun-colored shad- 
ows. 


dogs, that 


Here in the broad red light were 
the stolid, meditative faces of the distil- 
lers, each with his pipe in his mouth 
and his hat on his head; it revealed 
the dilated eye and unconsciously dra- 
matic gesture of the story-teller, sitting 
upon a barrel in their midst; the horse 
was distinct in the background, now 
dreaming and now lifting an impatient 
fore-foot, and his gigantic sta!l-mate, the 
simulacrum of the mastodon, moved as 
he moved, but softly, that the echoes 
might not know, — the immortal echoes, 
who were here before him, and here 
still. 

And behind all were the great walls 
of the vault, with its vague apertures 
leading to unexplored recesses; with 
many jagged ledges, devoted to shelf- 
like usage, and showing here a jug, and 
here a shot-pouch, and here a rat — fat 
and sleek, thanks to the plenteous waste 
of mash and grain — looking down with 
a glittering eye, and here a bag of meal, 
and here a rifle. 

Suddenly Amos James broke off. 
“ Who’s that?” he exclaimed, and all 
the echoes were sharply interrogative. 
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There was a galvanic start among 
the moonshiners. They looked hastily 
about, — perhaps for the witch, perhaps 
for the frightful dogs, perhaps expecting 
the materialization of Mirandy Jane’s 
raider. 

Amos had turned half round, and was 
staring intently beyond the still. The 
man lying on the ground had shifted his 
position ; his soft brown hat was doubled 
under his head. The red flare showed 
its long, tawny, tangled hair, of a hue 
unusual enough to be an identification. 
His stalwart limbs were stretched out 
at length; the hands he thrust above his 
head were unmanacled; as he moved 
there was the jingle of spurs. 

“Why, thar be Rick Tyler!” ex- 
claimed Amos James. 

“ Fev ye jes’ fund that out?” drawled 
the man on the ground, with a jeering 
inflection. 

“ W-w-w-why n’t ye lie low, Rick?” 
demanded Pete aggressively. “ Ef ever 
thar war a empty cymblin’, it’s yer 
head. Amos an’ that thar thin-lipped 
sneak ez called hisself a dep’ty air thick 
’n thieves.” 

There was no hesitation in Amos 
James’s character. He leaned forward 
suddenly, and clutched Pete by the 
throat, and the old man and Solomon 
were fain to interfere actively to pre- 
vent that doughty member of the fam- 
ily from being throttled on the spot. 
Pending the interchange of these amen- 
ities, Rick Tyler lay motioniess on the 
ground; Ab calmly continued his task 
of replenishing the fire ; and Ben asked, 
in a slow monotone, the favor of leaving 
the furnace door open for a “ spell, whilst 
I unkiver the kag in the corner, an’ fill 
the jug, an’ kiver the kag agin, keerful, 
*kase I don’t want no rat in mine.” 

When Pete, with a scarlet face and 
starting eyes and a throat full of com- 
plicated coughs and gurgles, was torn 
out of the young miller’s strong hands, 
old Groundhog Cayce remonstrated : — 

“Lord A’mighty, boys! Can’t ye set 
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an’ drink yer liquor sociable, ’thout 
clinchin’ that-a-way? What did Pete 
do ter ye, Amos?” 

“ Nuthin’ ; he dassent,” said the pant- 
ing Amos. 

“Did he hurt yer feelin’s?” asked 
the old man, with respectful sympathy. 

“ Yes, he did,” said Amos, admitting 
vulnerability in that tender esthetic or- 
gan. 

‘“« Never none — now — koo — koo!” 
coughed Pete. “He hev got no f-f-f- 
feelin’s, koo —koo! I hev hearn his 
own m-mam say so a-many a time.” 

“He lowed,” said Amos, his black 
eyes flashing indignantly, his face scar- 
let, the perspiration thick in his black 
hair, ‘ez 1’d tell the dep’ty — kase he 
war toler’ble lively hyar, an’ I got sorter 
friendly with him when I hed ter sarve 
on the posse—ez I seen Rick Tyler 
hyar. Mebbe ye think I want two hun- 
derd dollars — hey!” He made a ges- 
ture as if to seize again his late antago- 
nist. 

** A-koo, koo, koo!” coughed Pete, 
moving cautiously out of reach. 

All the echoes clamored mockingly 
with the convulsive sound, and thus mul- 
tiplied they gave a ludicrous suggestion 
of the whooping-cough. 

“T dunno, Mr. Cayce,” said Amos, 
with some dignity, addressing the old 
man, “ what call ye hev got ter consort 
with them under indictment for murder 
an’ offenders agin the law. But hevin’ 
seen Rick Tyler hyar in a friendly way 
along o’ you-uns, he air ez safe from me 
ez ef he war under my own roof.” 

Rick Tyler drew himself up on his 
elbow, and turned upon the speaker a 
face inflamed by sudden passion. 

* Go tell the dep’ty!” he screamed. 
“T’ll take no faviors from ye, Amos 
Jeemes. Kem on! Arrest me yer- 
se’f!’? He rose to his feet, and held 
out his bruised and scarred hands, smit- 
ing them together as if he were again 
handcuffed. The light fell full on his 
clothes, tattered by his briery flight, the 
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long dishevelment of his yellow hair, 
his burning face, and the blazing fury 
“Kem on! Ar- 
rest me yerse’f, — ye air ekal ter it. I 
kin better bide the law than ter take 
faviors from you-uns. 


in his brown eyes. 


Kem on! Ar- 


” 


rest me! 
Once more he held out his free hands 
as if for the manacles. 
Their met. Then, as 
Amos James still sat silent and motion- 
less on the barrel, Rick Tyler turned, 


angry eyes 


and with a gesture of desperation again 
flung himself on the ground. 

There Two of the 
moonshiners were arranging to decant 


was a pause. 
some liquor into a keg, and were light- 
ing a tallow dip for the purpose. In 
the dense darkness of the recess where 
they stood it took on a large and lunar 
aspect. A rayonnant circle hovered at- 
tendant upon it; the shadows about it 
were densely black, and in the sharp 
and colorless contrasts the two bending 
figures of the men handling the keg 
stood out in peculiar distinctness of pose 
and gesture. The glare of the fire in 
the foreground deepened to a dull orange, 
to a tawny red, even to a dusky brown, 
in comparison with the pearly, luminous 
effect of The tallow 
was extinguished when the task 
complete. 


the candle. dip 
was 
Presently the furnace door 
clashed, the group of distillers disap- 
peared as with a bound, and that long, 
livid line of pulsating light emitted by 
the ill-fitting door cleft the gloom like 
a glittering blade. 

“IT dunno ez ye mean ter be sassy in 
*special, Amos, faultin’ yer elders, talk- 
in’ ’bout consortin’ with them under in- 
dictment,” said old Groundhog Cayce’s 
voice. “ But I dunno ez ye hev enny 
call ter sot yerse’f up in jedgmint on 
my actions.” 

“ Waal,” said Amos, apologetic, “I 
never went ter say nuthin’ like faultin’ 
nohow. Sech ez yer actions I leaves 
ter you-uns,”’ 

“ Ye mought ez well,” said the elder, 
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unconsciously satiric. “The Bible ‘lows 
ez every man air a law unto hisself. 
An’ I hev fund I gits peace mos’ly in 
abidin’ by the law ez kems from within. 
An’ I kin see no jestice in my denyin’ 
a rifle an’ a lot o’ lead an’ powder ter 
a half-starvin’ critter ter save his life. 
Rick war bound ter starve, hid out, ef 
he hed nuthin’ ter shoot deer an’ wild 
varmints with, bein’ ez his rifle war tuk 
by the sher’ff. I knows no law ez lays 
on me the starvin’ o’ a human. Aw’ 
when that boy kem a-cropin’ hyar ter 
the still this evenin’, he got ez fair- 
spoke a welcome, an’ ez much liquor ez 
he ’d swaller, same ez enny comer on 
the mounting. I dunno ez he air a 
offender agin the law, an’ ’t aint my 
say-so. I ain’t a jedge, an’ thar ain’t 
enough o’ me fur a jury.” 

This lucid discourse, its emphasis 
doubled by the iterative echoes, had 
much slow, impersonal effect as it issued 
from the It was to Amos 
James, accustomed to rural logic, as if 


darkness. 


reason, pure and simple, had spoken. 


His heart had its own passionate pro- 
test. 
of the rifle, but he distrusted the impulse 


Not that he disapproved the loan 
which prompted it. To find the hunted 
fugitive here among the distillers added 
the force of conviction to his suspicions 
of a rescue and its instigation. 

The personal interest which he had 
in all this annulled for a moment his 
sense of the becoming, and defied the 
constraints of etiquette. 

“ How ’d Rick Tyler say he got away 
from the sher’ff, ennyhow?” he 
manded bluntly. 

“ He war n’t axed,” said old Ground- 
hog Cayce quietly. 

A silence ensued, charged with all the 
rigors of reproof. 

“ An’ I dunno ez ye hev enny call ter 
know, Amos Jeemes,” cried out Rick, 
still prone upon the ground. “ That 
won’t holp the sher’ff none now. Ye’d 
better be studyin’ "bout settin’ him on 
the trail ter ketch me agin.” 


de- 
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The line of light from the rift in the 
furnace door showed a yellow gleam in 
the blackness where his head lay. Amos 
James fixed a burning eye upon it. 

“T’ll kem thar d’rec’ly an’ tromp the 
life out’n ye, Rick Tyler. I'll grind 
yer skull ter pieces with my boot-heel, 
like ez ef ye war a copperhead.” 

‘“‘ Laws a massy, boys, sech a quar’l- 
in’, fightin’ batch ez ye be! I fairly gits 
gagged with my liquor a-listenin’ ter ye, 
— furgits how ter swaller,” said Ground- 
hog Cayce, suddenly fretful. ‘ Leave 
Rick be, Amos Jeemes,” he added, in 
an authoritative tone. And then, with 
a slant of his head toward Rick Tyler, 
lying on the ground, “Hold yer jaw 
down thar!” 

And the two young men lapsed into 
silence. 

The spring, rising among the barren 
rocks, chanted aloud its prescient sylvan 
song of the woodland ways, and the 
glancing beam, and the springing trout, 
and the dream of the drifting leaf, as 
true of tone and as delicately keyed to 
the dryadic chorus in the forest without 
as if the waters that knew but darkness 
aud the cavernous sterilities were al- 
ready in the liberated joys of the gorge 
yonder, reflecting the sky, wantoning 
with the wind, and swirling down the 
mountain side. The spirits dripped from 
the worm, the furnace roared, the men’s 
feet grated upon the rocks as they now 
and then shifted their position. 

“Waal,” said Amos at last, rising, 
*I’d better be a-goin’. ’Pears like ez 
I’ve wore out my welcome hyar.” 

He stood looking at the line of light, 
remembering desolately Dorinda’s buoy- 
ant, triumphant mood. Its embellish- 
ment of her beauty had smitten him 
with an afflicted sense of her withdraw- 
al from all the prospects of his future. 
He had thought that he had given up 
hope, but he began to appreciate, when 
he found Rick Tyler in intimate refuge 
with her kindred, how sturdy an organism 
was that heart of his, and to realize that 
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to reduce it to despair must needs cost 
many a throe. 

“‘T hev wore out my welcome, I reck- 
on,” he repeated, dismally. 

“IT dunno what ails ye ter say that. 
Ye hev jes’ got tired o’ comin’ hyar, I 
reckon,” said old man Cayce. ‘ Wore 
out yer welcome, — shucks ! ” 

“ Mighty nigh wore me out,” said 
Pete, remembering to cough. 

“ Waal,” said Amos, slightly salved 
by the protestations of his host, “I reck- 
on it air time I war a-puttin’ out, enny- 
how. Jes’ set that thar furnace door 
on the jar, Pete, so’s I kin see ter lay 
a-holt o’ the beastis.” 

The door opened, the red glow flared 
out, the figures of the moonshiners all 
reappeared in a semicircle about the 
still, and as Amos James took the horse’s 
bridle and led him away from the wall 
the mastodon vanished, with noiseless 
tread, into the dim distance of the un- 
measured past. 

The horse’s hoofs reverberated down 
the cavernous depths, echoed, reéchoed, 
multiplied indefinitely. Even after the 
animal had been led through the tortu- 
ous windings of the passage his tramp 
resounded through the gloom. 


X. 


The displeasure of his fellows is a 
slight and ephemeral matter to a man 
whose mind is fixed on a great essential 
question, charged with moral gravity 
and imperishable consequence; whose 
physical courage is the instinct of his 
nature, conserved by its active exercise 
in a life of physical hardship. 

Kelsey had forgotten the gander-pull- 
ing, the impending election, the excite- 
ment of the escape, before he had rid- 
den five miles from the Settlement. He 
jogged along the valley road, the reins 
on the horse’s neck, his eyes lifted to 
the heights. The fullness of day was 
on their unpeopled summits. Infinity 
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was expressed before the eye. On and 
on the chain of mountains stretched, 
with every illusion of mist and color, 
with every differing grace of distance, 
with inconceivable measures of vastness. 
The grave delight in which their pres- 
ence steeped the senses stirred his heart. 
They breathed solemnities. They lent 
wings to the thoughts. They lifted the 
soul. Could he look at them and doubt 
that one day he should see God? He 
had been near,—oh, surely, He had 
been near. 

Kelsey was comforted as he rode on. 
Somehow, the mountains had for his 
ignorant mind some coercive internal 
evidence of the great truths. In their 
exalted suggestiveness were congruities: 
so far from the world were they, — so 
high above it; so interlinked with the 
history of all that makes the races of 
men more than the beasts that perish, 
that conserves the values of that noble 
idea, — an immortal soul. On a moun- 
tain the ark rested; on a mountain the 
cross was planted; the steeps beheld 
the glories of the transfiguration; the 
lofty solitudes heard the prayers of the 
Christ; and from the heights issued the 
great sermon instinct with all the moral- 
ities of every creed. How often He 
went up into the mountain ! 

The thought uplifted Kelsey. The 
flush of strong feeling touched his cheek. 
His eyes were fired with that sudden 
gleam of enthusiasm as remote from 
earthly impulses as the lightnings of 
Sinai. 

“ An’ I will preach His name!” the 
parson exclaimed, in a tense and thril- 
ling voice. He checked his horse, drew 
out of his pocket a thumbed old Bible, 
clumsily turned the leaves and sought 
for his text. 

No other book had he ever read: 
only that sublime epic, with its deep ten- 
dernesses and its mighty portents ; with 
its subtleties of prophecy in wide and 
splendid phrase, and their fulfillment in 
the barren record of the simplest life ; 
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with all the throbbing presentment of 
martyrdom and doom and death, domi- 
nated by the miracle of resurrection and 
the potency of divinity. Every detail 
was as clearly pictured to his mind as 
if, instead of the vast, unstoried stretches 
of the Great Smoky Mountains, he 
looked upon the sanctities of the hills of 
Judea. 

He read as he rode along, — slowly, 
slowly. A bird’s shadow would fit 
across the holy page, and then away to 
the mountain ; the winds of heaven ca- 
ressed it. Sometimes the pollen of flow- 
ering weeds fell upon it; for in the midst 
of the unfrequented road they often 
stood in tall rank rows, with a narrow 
path on either side, trodden by the oxen 
of the occasional team, while the growth 
bent elastically under the passing bed 
of the wagon. 

He was almost happy. The clamors 
of his insistent heart were still. His 
conscience, his memory, his self-reproach, 
had loosed their hold. His keen and 
subtle native intellect stretched its un- 
conscious powers, and discriminated the 
workings of character, and reviewed the 
deploying of events, and measured re- 
sults. He was far away, walking with 
the disciples. 

Suddenly, like an aerolite, he was 
whirled from high ethereal spaces by 
the attraction of the earth. A man was 
peering from between the rails of a fence 
by the wayside. 

“Kin ye read yer book, pa’son, an’ 
ride yer beastis all ter wunst ?” he cried 
out, with the fervor of admiration. 

That tree of knowledge, —ah, the 
wily serpent! Galilee, — it was thou- 
sands of miles away across the deep salt 
seas. 

The parson closed his book with a 
smile of exultation. 

“The beast don’t hender me none. 
I kin read ennywhar,” he said, proud of 
the attainment. 

“Waal, sir!” exclaimed the other, 
one of that class, too numerous in Ten- 
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nessee, who can neither read nor write. 
“ Air it the Good Book?” he demanded, 
with a sudden thought. 

“Tt air the Holy Bible,” said the par- 
son, handing him the book. 

The man eyed it with reverence. 
Then, with a gingerly gesture, he gave 
it back. The parson was looking down 
at him, all softened and humanized by 
this unconscious flattery. 

“Waal, pa’son,” said the illiterate ad- 
mirer of knowledge, with a respectful 
and subordinate air, “I hearn ez ye war 
a-goin’ ter hold fo’th up yander at the 
meet’n-house at the Notch nex’ Sunday. 
Air that a true word?” 

“TI ’lows ter preach thar on the nex’ 
Lord’s day,” replied the parson. 

“Then,” with the promptness of a 
sudden resolution, “I’m a-goin’ ter take 
the old woman an’ the chil’n an’ wagon 
up the Big Smoky ter hear the sermon. 
I ‘low ez a man what kin ride a beastis 
an’ read a book all ter wunst mus’ be a 
powerful exhorter, an’ mebbe ye ’Il lead 
us all ter grace.” 

The parson said he would be glad to 
see the family at the meeting-house, and 
presently jogged off down the road. 

One might regard the satisfaction of 
this simple scene as the due meed of his 
labors ; one might account his pride in 
his attainments as a harmless human 
weakness. There have been those of 
his calling, proud, too, of a finite knowl- 
edge, and fain to conserve fame, whose 
conscience makes no moan, — who care 
naught for humility, and hardly hope to 
be genuine. 

The flush of pleasure passed in a mo- 
ment. His face hardened. That fire 
of a sublimated anger or frenzy touched 
his eyes. He remembered Peter, the 
impetuous, and Thomas, the doubter, 
and the warm generosities of the heart 
of him whom Jesus loved, and he “ reck- 
oned” that they would not have left 
Him standing in the road for the joy of 
hearing their learning praised. He re- 
buked himself as caring less for the 
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Holy Book than that his craft could read 
it. His terrible insight into motives was 
not dulled by a personal application. 
Introverted upon his own heart, it was 
keen, unsparing, insidiously subtle. He 
saw his pride as if it had been another 
man’s, except that it had no lenient me- 
diator ; for he was just to other men, 
even gentle. He took pitiless heed of 
the pettiness of his vanity ; he detected 
pleasure that the man by the wayside 
should come, not for salvation, but to 
hear the powerful exhorter speak. He 
saw the instability of his high mood, of 
the gracious reawaking of faith; he re- 
alized the lapse from the heights of an 
ecstasy at the lightest touch of tempta- 
tion. 

“The Lord lifts me up,” he said, “ ter 
dash me on the groun’! ” 

No more in Judea, in the holy moun- 
tains; no more among the disciples. 
Drearily along the valley road, glaring 
and yellow in the sun, the book closed, 
the inspiration fled, journeyed the igno- 
rant man, who would fain lay hold on 
a true and perfected sanctity. 

He dispatched his errand in the val- 
ley,—a secular matter, relating to the 
exchange of a cow and acalf. The af- 
ternoon was waning when he was again 
upon the slopes of the Big Smoky ; for 
the roads were rough, and he had trav- 
eled slowly, always prone to “favor the 
beastis.” He stopped in front of Cayce’s 
house, where he saw Dorinda spinning on 
the porch, and preferred a request for a 
gourd of water. The old woman heard 
his voice, and came hastily out with hos- 
pitable insistence that he should dis- 
mount and “rest his bones, sence he 
hed rid fur, an’ tell the news from the 
Settlemint.” There was a cordial con- 
trast between this warm esteem and his 
own unkind thoughts, and he suffered 
himself to be persuaded. He sat under 
the hop-vines, and replied in monosylla- 
bles to the old woman’s animated ques- 
tions, and gave little news of the excite- 
ments at the Settlement which they had. 
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not already heard. Dorinda, her wheel 
awhirl, one hand lifted holding the thread, 
the other poised in the air to control the 
motion, her figure thrown back in a fine, 
alert pose, looked at him with a fresh- 
ened pity for his downcast spirit, and 
with intuitive sympathy. He sorrowed 
not because of the things of this world, 
she felt. It was some high and spiritual 
grief, such as might pierce a prophet’s 
heart. Her eyes, full of the ideality of 
the sentiment, dwelt upon him rever- 
ently. 

He marked the look. With his over- 
whelmed sense of his sins, he was abased 
under it, and he scourged himself as 
a hypocrite. 

“Thar air goin’ ter be preachin’ at 
the meetin’-house Sunday, I hearn,” she 
observed presently, thinking this topic 
more meet for his discussion than the 
“ oaynder-pullin’ ” 


and the escape, and 
The tempered 
green light fell upon her fair face, add- 


such mundane matters. 


tint; her 
black hair caught a shifting golden flake 
of sunshine as she moved back and forth; 
her red lips were slightly parted. The 
grasshoppers droned in the leaves an ac- 
companiment to the whir of her wheel. 
The “ prince’s 


ing a delicacy to its creamy 


” ploomed in 


great clumsy crimson tufts close by the 
step. 


feathers 


Mirandy Jane, seated on an in- 
verted noggin, listened tamely to the 
conversation, her wild, uncertain eyes 
fixed upon the parson’s face ; she dropped 
them, and turned her head with a shy- 
ing gesture, if by chance his glance fell 
upon her. 

From this shadowed, leafy recess the 
world seen through the green hop-vines 
was all in a great yellow glare. 

“ Be you-uns a-goin’ ter hold fo’th,” 
demanded the old woman, “or Broth- 
er Jake Tobin ? ” 

“Tt air me ez air a-goin’ ter preach,” 
he said. 

“Then I’m a-comin’,” she declared 
promptly. ‘It do me good ter hear you- 
uns fairly make the sinners spin. Sech 
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a gift o’ speech ye hev got! I fairly 
see hell when ye talk o’ thar doom. I 
see wrath an’ I smell brimstone. Lord 
be thanked, 7 hev fund peace! An’ 
I’m jes’ a-waitin’ fur the good day ter 
come when the Lord ’ll rescue me from 
yearth!” She threw herself back in 
her chair, closing her eyes in a sort of 


ecstasy, and beating her hands on her 
knees, her feet tapping in rhythm. 
“Though ef ye’ll b’lieve me,” she 
added, sitting up straight with an appall- 
ing suddenness, and opening her eyes, 


“ D’rindy thar ain’t convicted yit. Oh, 
child,” in an enthused tone of reproof, 
“ time is short, — time is short! ” 

“ Waal,” said Dorinda, speaking more 
quickly than usual, and holding up her 
hand to stop the wheel, “ I hev hed no 
chance sca’cely ter think on salvation, be- 
in’ ez the weavin’ war hendered some — 
an’” — She paused in embarrassment. 

“That air a awful word ter say, — 
puttin’ the Lord ter wait! Why n’t ye 
speak the truth ter her, pa’son? 
her sins on her.” 


Fix 


“‘ Sometimes,” said the parson abrupt- 
ly, looking at her as if he saw more or 
less than was before him, “I dunno ef 
I hev enny call ter say a word. I hev 
preached ter others, an’ I’m like ter be 
a castaway myself.” 

The old woman 
dumb astonishment. 
to take leave, — a simple ceremony. He 


at him in 
But he was rising 


stared 


unhitched the horse at the gate, mount- 
ed, and, with a silent nod to the group 
on the porch, rode slowly away. 

Old Mrs. Cayce followed him with 
curious eyes peering out in the gaps of 
the hop-vines. 

“ D’rindy,” she said, “ that thar Pa’- 
son Kelsey, — we-uns useter call him 
nuthin’ but Hi, — he’s got suthin’ heavy 
on his mind. It always ’peared ter me 
ez he war a mighty cur’ous man ter take 
up with religion an’ sech. Sech a sud- 
dint boy ez he war, — ez good a fighter 
ez a catamount, an’ always ’mongst the 
evil, bold men. Them he consorted with 
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till he gin his child morphine by mistake, 
an’ its mammy quine-iron; an’ she los’ 
her senses arterward, an’ flunged herse’f 
off’n the bluff. ’Pears like ter me ez 
them war jedgments on him, — though 
Em'ly war n’t much loss; ez triflin’ a 
chi’ce fur 
Aw now 
mind.” 

The girl said nothing. She stayed 
her wheel with one hand, holding the 
thread with the other, and looked over 
her shoulder at the receding figure rid- 
ing slowly along the vista of the forest- 
shadowed road. Then she turned, and 
fixed her lucent, speculative eyes on her 
grandmother, who continued: “ Calls 
hisse’f a castaway! Waal, he knows 
bes’, bein’ a prophet an’ sech. But it 
air toler’ble comical talk fur a preacher. 
Brother Jake Tobin kin hardly hold his- 
self tergether, a-waitin’ fur his sheer 0’ 
the joys o’ the golden shore.” 


a wife ez a man could make. 
he hev got suthin’ on his 


said Mi- 
randy Jane, whose mind seemed never 
far from the culinary achievements to 
which had been dedicated, 
3rother Jake Tobin sets mo’ store on 
chicken 


“ Waal, ’pears like ter me,” 


she “ eg 
fixin’s than on grace, an’ he 
fattens ev’y year.” 

“‘T hopes,” proceeded the grandmoth- 
er, disregarding the interruption, and 
peering out again at the road where the 
horseman had disappeared, “ ez Hi Kel- 
sey won’t sot hisself ter prophesyin’ evil 
at the meetin’; ’pears ter me he ought 
ter be hendered, ef mought be, ’kase the 
wrath he foresees mos’ly kems ter pass, 
an’ I’m always lookin’ ter see him 
prophesy the raiders, — though he hev 
hed the grace ter hold his hand bout’n 
the still. An’ I hopes he won’t hev nuth- 
in’ ter say "bout it at the meetin’ Sun- 
day.” 

The little log meeting-house at the 
Notch stood high on a rugged spur of 
the Great Smoky. Dense forests en- 
compassed it on every hand, obscuring 
that familiar picture of mountain and 
cloud and cove. From its rude, glass- 
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less windows one could look out on no 
distant vista, save perhaps in the vision- 
ary glories of heaven or the climatic 
discomforts of hell, according to the 
state of the conscience, or perchance 
the liver. ‘The sky was aloof and lim- 
ited. The laurel tangled the aisles of 
the woods. Sometimes from the hard 
benches a weary tow-headed brat might 
rejoice to mark in the monotony the 
frisking of a squirrel on a bough hard 
by, or a woodpecker solemnly tapping. 


The acorns would rattle on the roof, if 
the wind stirred, as if in punctuation of 
the The pines, mustering 
strong among the oaks, joined their 
mystic threnody to the sad-voiced quiring 
within. The firs stretched down long, 
pendulous, darkling boughs, and filled 
the air with their balsamic fragrance. 
Within the house the dull light fell 
over a few rude benches and a platform 
with a chair and table, which was used 
as pulpit. 


discourse. 


Shadows of many deep, rich 
tones of brown lurked among the raft- 
ers. Here and there a cobweb, woven 
to the consistence of a fabric, swung in 
the air. The drone of a blue-bottle, 
fluttering in and out of the window ina 
slant of sunshine, might invade the rev- 
erent silence, as Brother Jake Tobin 
turned the leaves to read the chapter. 
Sometimes there would sound, too, a 
commotion among the horses without, 
unharnessed from the wagons and 
hitched to the trees; then in more than 
one of the solemn faces might be de- 
scried an anxious perturbation, — not 
fear because of equine perversities, but 
because of the idiosyncrasies of callow 
human nature in the urchins left in 
charge of the teams. No one ventured 
to investigate, however, and, with that 
worldly discomfort contending with the 
spiritual exaltations they sought to fos- 
ter, the rows of religionists swayed back- 
ward and forward in rhythm to the 
reader’s voice, rising and falling in long. 
billowy sweeps of sound, like the ground 
swell of ocean waves. 
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It was strange, looking upon their 
faces, and with a knowledge of the lim- 
ited phases of their existence, their sim- 
ilarity of experience here, where a hun- 
dred years might come and go, working 
no change save that, like the leaves, they 
fluttered awhile in the outer air with the 
spurious animation called life, and fell 
in death, and made way for new bour- 
geonings like unto themselves, — strange 
to mark how they differed. Here was 
a man of a stern, darkly religious con- 
viction, who might either have writhed 
at the stake or stooped to kindle the 
flames; and here was an accountant 
soul that knew only those keen mercan- 
tile motives, — the hope of reward and 
the fear of hell ; and here was an enthusi- 
ast’s eye, touched by the love of God; 
and here was an unfinished, hardly hu- 
manized face, that it seemed as_pre- 
sumptuous to claim as the exponent of 
a soul as the faces of the stupid oxen 
out-of-doors. All were earnest; many 
wore an expression of excited interest, 
as the details of the chapter waxed to a 
climax, like the tense stillness of a met- 
ropolitan audience before an unimagined 
coup de thédtre. The men all sat on one 
side, chewing their quids ; the women on 
the other, almost masked by their limp 
sun-bonnets. The ubiquitous baby — 
several of him — was there, and more 
than once babbled aloud and cried out 
peevishly. Only one, becoming uproar- 
ious, was made a public example; being 
quietly borne out and deposited in the 
ox-wagon, at the mercy of the urchins 
who presided over the teams, while his 
mother creaked in again on the tips of 
deprecating, anxious toes, to hear the 
Word. 

Brother Jake Tobin might be account- 
ed in some sort a dramatic reader. He 
was a tall, burly man, inclining to fat- 
ness, with grizzled hair roached back 
from his face. He cast his light gray 
eyes upward at the end of every phrase, 
with a long, resonant “Ah!” He smote 
the table with his hands at emphatic 
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passages; he rolled out denunciatory 
clauses with a freshened relish which 
intimated that he considered one of the 
choicest pleasures of the saved might be 
to gloat over the unhappy predicament 
of the damned. He chose for his read- 
ing paragraphs that, applied to aught but 
spiritual enemies and personified sins, 
might make a civilized man quake for 
his dearest foe. He paused often and 
interpolated his own observations, stand- 
ing a little to the side of the table, 
and speaking in a conversational tone, 
“Ain’t that so, my brethren an’ sis- 
ters ! 
—ah!’ 


But we air saved in the covenant 
’ Then, clapping his hands with 
an ecstatic upward look, — “I’m so hap- 
py, I’m so happy !”” — he would go on 
to read with the unction of immediate 
intention, ‘“ Let death seize them! Let 
them go down quick into hell!” 

He wore a brown jeans suit, the vest 
much creased in the regions of his en- 
hanced portliness, its maker’s philosophy 
not having taken into due account his 
susceptibility to “chicken fixin’s.” After 
concluding the reading he wiped the 
perspiration from his brow with his red 
bandanna handkerchief, and placed it 
around the collar of his unbleached cot- 
ton shirt, as he proceeded to the further 
exertion of “ lining out” the hymn. 

The voices broke forth in those long, 
lingering cadences that have a melan- 
choly, spiritual, yearning effect, in which 
the more tutored church music utterly 
fails. The hymn rose with a solemn 
jubilance, filling the little house, and 
surging out into the woods; sounding far 
across unseen chasms and gorges, and 
rousing in the unsentient crags an echo 
with a testimony so sweet, charged with 
so devout a sentiment, that it seemed as 
if with this voice the very stones would 
have cried out, had there been dearth of 
human homage when Christ rode into 
Jerusalem. 

Then the sudden pause, the failing 
echo, the sylvan stillness, and the chant- 
ing voice lined out another couplet. It 
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was well, perhaps, that this part of the 
service was so long; the soul might rest 
on its solemnity, might rise on its as- 
piration. 

It came to an end at last. Another 
long pause ensued. Kelsey, sitting on 
the opposite side of the table, his elbow 
on the back of his chair, his hand shad- 
ing his eyes, made no movement. Broth- 
er Jake Tobin looked hard at him, with 
an expression which in a worldly man 
we should pronounce exasperation. He 
hesitated for a moment in perplexity. 
There was a faint commotion, imply- 
ing suppressed excitement in the con- 
gregation. Parson Kelsey’s idiosyncra- 
sies were known by more than one to be 
a thorn in the side of the frankly con- 
fiding Brother Jake Tobin. 

“ Whenst I hev got him in the pul- 
pit alongside o’ me,” he would say to 
his cronies, “I feel ez onlucky an’ 
weighted ez ef I war a-lookin’ over my 
lef’ shoulder at the new moon on a No- 
vember Friday. I feel ez oncommon 
ez ef he war a deer, or suthin’, ez hev 
got no salvation in him. An’ ef he 
don’t feel the sperit ter pray, he won’t 
pray, an’ I hev got ter surroun’ the 
throne o’ grace by myse’f. He kin pray 
ef he hev a mind ter, an’ he do seem 
ter hev hed a outpourin’ o’ the sperit 0’ 
prophecy ; but he hev made me ’pear 
mighty comical ’fore the Lord a-many 
a time, when I hev axed him ter open 
his mouth an’ he hev kep’ it shut.” 

Brother Jake did not venture to ad- 
dress him now. An alternative was 
open to him. ‘ Brother Reuben Bates, 
will ye lead us in prayer?” he said to 
one of the congregation. 

They all knelt down, huddled like 
sheep in the narrow spaces between the 
benches, and from among them went 
up the voice of supplication, that any- 
where and anyhow has the commanding 
dignity of spiritual communion, the fer- 
vor of exaltation, and all the moving 
humility of the finite leaning upon the 
infinite. Ignorance was annihilated, so 
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far as Brother Reuben Bates’s prayer 
was concerned. It grasped the fact of 
immortality, — all worth knowing ! — 
and humble humanity in its least worthy 
phase was presented as the intimate in- 
herent principle of the splendid fruitions 
of eternity. 

He had few words, Brother Reuben, 
and the aspirated “Ah!” was long drawn 
often, while he swiftly thought of some- 
thing else to say. Brother Jake Tobin, 
after the manner in vogue among them, 
broke out from time to time with a fer- 
vor of assent. “ Yes, my Master!” he 
would exclaim in a wild, ecstatic tone. 
“Bless the Lord!” “That’s a 
word!” “I’m so happy !” 

Always these interpolations came op- 
portunely when Brother Reuben seemed 
entangled in his primitive rhetoric, and 
gave him a moment for improvisation. 
It was doubtless Hi Kelsey’s misera- 
ble misfortune that his acute intuition 
should detect in the reverend tones a 
vainglorious self-satisfaction, known to 
no one else, not even to the speaker ; 
that he should accurately gauge how 
Brother Jake Tobin secretly piqued him- 
self upon his own gift in prayer, never 
having known these stuttering halts, 
never having needed these pious boosts ; 
that he should be aware, ignorant as 
he was, of that duality of cerebration 
by which Brother Jake’s mind was di- 
vided between the effect on God, bend- 
ing down a gracious ear, and the impres- 
sion of these ecstatic outbursts on the 
congregation ; that the petty contempti- 
bleness of it should depress him; that 
its dissimulations angered him. With the 
rigor of an upright man, he upbraided 
himself. He was on his knees: was he 
praying? Were these the sincerities of 
faith. Was this lukewarm inattention 
the guerdon of the sacrifice of the cross ? 
His ideal and himself, himself and what 
he sought to be,—oh, the gulf! the 
deep divisions ! 

He gave his intentions no grace. 
conceded naught to human nature. 


true 


He 
His 
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conscience revolted at a sham. And he 
was a living, breathing sham — upon 
his knees. 

Ah, let us have a little mercy on our- 
Most of us do. For there was 
Brother Jake Tobin, with a conscience 


selves ! 


free of offense, happily unobservant of 
his own complicated mental processes 
and of the motives of his own human 
heart, becoming more and more actively 
assistant as Brother Reuben Bates grew 
panicky, hesitant, and involved, and kept 
convulsively on through sheer inability 
to stop, suggesting epilepsy rather than 
piety. 

It was over at last; exhausted na- 
and Brother 
sumed his seat, wiping the perspiration 


ture prevailed, Bates re- 
from his brow and raucously clearing 
his rasped throat. 

There was a great scraping of the 
rough shoes and boots on the floor as 
the congregation rose, and one or two of 
the benches were moved backward with 
a harsh, grating sound. <A small boy 
had gone to sleep during the petition, 
and remained in his prayerful attitude. 
Brother Jake Tobin settled himself in 
his chair as comfortably as might be, 
tilted it back on its hind-legs against the 
wall, and wore the air of having fairly 
exploited his share of the services and 
cast off responsibility. The congrega- 
tion composed itself to listen to the ser- 
mon. 

Kel- 
sey remembered ever after the tumult 
of emotion with which he stepped for- 
ward to the table and opened the book. 
He turned to the New Testament for 
his text, — turned the leaves with a fa- 
miliar hand. 


There was an expectant pause. 


Some ennobling phase of 
that wonderful story which would touch 
the tender, true affinity of human nature 
for the higher things, —from this he 
would preach to-day. And yet, at the 
same moment, with a contrariety of feel- 
ing from which he shrank aghast, there 
was skulking into his mind all that grew- 
some company of doubts. In double 
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file they came: fate and free agency, 
free will and foreordination, infinite 
mercy and infinite justice, God’s loving- 
kinduess and man’s intolerable misery, 
redemption and damnation. He had 
evolved them all from his own uncon- 
scious logical faculty, and they pursued 
him as if he had, in some spiritual nec- 
romancy, conjured up a devil, — nay, le- 
gions of devils. Perhaps if he had known 
how they have assaulted the hearts of 
men in times gone past; how they have 
been combated and baffled, and yet have 
risen and pursued again; how, in the 
scrutiny of science and research, men 
have paused before their awful pres- 
ence, analyzed them, philosophized about 
them, and found them interesting; how 
others, in the levity of the world, hay- 
ing heard of them, grudge the time to 
think upon them, —if he had known all 
this, he might have felt some courage in 
numbers. 

As it was, there was no fight left in 
him. He closed the book with a sudden 
impulse. My frien’s,” he said, “I 
stan’ not hyar ter preach ter-day, but 
fur confession.” 

There was a galvanic start among the 
congregation, then intense silence. 

“ T hev los’ my faith!” he cried out, 
with a poignant despair. “ God ez gin it 
—ef thar is a God — hev tuk it away. 
You-uns kin go on. You-uns kin b’lieve. 
Yer paster b’lieves, an’ he ’ll lead ye ter 
grace, — leastwise ter a better life. But 
fur me thar’s the nethermost depths of 
hell, ef ” — how his faith and his unfaith 
tried him! — “ef thar be enny hell. 
Leastwise — Stop, brother,” — he held 
up his hand in deprecation, for Parson 
Tobin had risen at last, with a white, 
scared face ; nothing like this had ever 
been heard in all the length and breadth 
of the Great Smoky Mountains, — “ bear 
with me a little; ye ll see me hyar no 
more. Fur me thar is shame, ah! an’ 
trial, ah! an’ doubt, ah! an’ despair, ah! 
The good things o’ life hev not fallen 
terme. The good things o’ heaven air 
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denied. My name is ter be a by-word an’ 
a reproach ’mongst ye. Ye’ll grieve ez 
ye hev ever hearn the Word from me, 
ah! Ye’ll be held in derision! An’ I 
hev hed trials, — none like them ez air 
comin’, comin’, down the wind. I hev 
been a man marked fur sorrow, an’ now 
fur shame.” 

He stood erect ; he looked bold, youth- 
ful. The weight of his secret, lifted 
now, had been heavier than he knew. 
In his eyes shone that strange light 
which was frenzy, or prophecy, or in- 
spiration ; in his voice rang a vibration 
they had never before heard. 

“J will go forth from ’mongst ye, — 
I that am not of ye. Another shall gird 
me an’ carry me where I would 
Hell an’ the devil hev prevailed 
me. 


not. 
agin 
Pray fur me, bretherin, ez I can- 
not pray fur myself. Pray that God 
may yet speak ter me, — speak from out 
o’ the whurlwind.” 

There was a the air. 
A thrill 
The wild 
emotion, evoked and suspended in this 
abrupt pause, showed in pallid excite- 
ment on every face. Several of the 
men rose aimlessly, then turned and sat 
down again. 


sound upon 
Was it the rising of the wind? 
ran through the congregation. 


Brought from the calm 
monotony of their inner life into this 
supreme crisis of his, they were struck 
aghast by the hardly comprehended sit- 
uations of his spiritual drama enacted 
before them. And what was that sound 
In the plenitude of their 
ignorant faith, were they listenin 
the invoked voice of God? 

Kelsey, too, was listening, in an- 
guished suspense. 


on the air? 


g for 


It was not the voice of God, that 
man was wont to hear when the earth 
was young; not the rising of the wind. 
The peace of the golden sunshine was 
supreme, Even a tiny cloudlet, 
chored in the limited sky, would 
sail to-day. 

On and on it came. It was the gal- 
loping of horse, — the beat of hoofs, in- 


an- 
not 
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dividualized presently to the ear, — with 
that thunderous, swift, impetuous ad- 
vance that so domineers over the imag- 
ination, quickens the pulse, shakes the 
courage. 

It might seem that all the ingenuity 
of malignity could not have compassed 
so complete a revenge. ‘The fullillment 
of his prophecy entered at the door. All 
its spiritual significance was annihilated ; 
it was merged into a prosaic material 
degradation when the sheriff of the 
county strode, with jingling spurs, up the 
aisle, and laid his hand upon the preach- 
er’s shoulder. [le wore his impassive 

3ut his deputy, follow- 
ing hard at his heels, had a grin of face- 
tious triumph upon his thin lips. He 
had been caught by the nape of the 
neck, and in a helpless, rodent-like atti- 
tude had been slung out of the door by 
the stalwart man of God, when he and 
Amos James had ventured to the meet- 


official aspect. 


ing-house in liquor; and neither he nor 
the congregation had forgotten the sen- 
sation. It was improbable that such 
high-handed proceedings could be insti- 
tuted to-day, but the sheriff had taken 
the precaution to summon the aid of five 
or six burly fellows, all armed to the 
teeth. They too came tramping heavily 
up the aisle. Several wore the reflection 
of the deputy’s grin; they were the 
“bold, bad men,” the prophet’s early as- 
sociates before “he got religion, an’ sot 
hisself ter consortin’ with the saints.” 
The others were sheepish and doubtful, 
serving on the posse with a protest un- 
der the constraining penalties of the law. 

The congregation was still with a 
stunned astonishment. The preacher 
stood as one petrified, his eyes fixed 
upon the sheriff's face. The officer, with 
a slow, magisterial gesture, took a paper 
from his breast-pocket, and laid it upon 
the Bible. 

“Ye kin read, pa’son,” he said. “ Ye 
kin read the warrant fur yer arrest.” 

The deputy laughed, a trifle inso- 
lently. He turned, swinging his hat, — 
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he had done the sacred edifice the rev- 
erence of removing it, — and surveyed 
the wide-eyed, wide-mouthed people, 
leaning forward, standing up, huddled 
together, as if he had some speculation 
as to the effect upon them of these un- 
precedented proceedings. 

Kelsey could read nothing. His strong 
head was in a whirl; he caught at the 


The 


table, or he might have fallen. 

amazement of it, —the shame of it! 
“Who does this?” he exclaimed, in 

Al- 


ready self-convicted of the blasphemy of 


sudden realization of the situation. 


infidelity, he stood in his pulpit in the 
infinitely ignoble guise of a culprit be- 
fore the law. 

Those fine immaterial issues of faith 
The 
torturing fear of futurity, and of a per- 
sonal devil and a material hell, — how 
impotent! 


and unfaith,— where were they ? 


His honest name, — never a 
man had borne it that had suffered this 
shame ; the precious dignity of freedom 
was riven from him; the calm securi- 
ties of his self-respect were shaken for- 
ever. He could never forget the degra- 
dation of the sheriff’s touch, from which 
he shrank with so abrupt a gesture that 
the officer grasped his pistol and every 
nerve was on the alert. Kelsey was ani- 
mated at this moment by a pulse as es- 
sentially mundane as if he had seen no 
visions dreamed no dreams. He 
had not known how he held himself, — 
how he cherished those values, so famil- 
iar that he had forgotten to be thankful 
till their possession was a retrospection. 


and 


He sought to regain his self-control. 
He caught up the paper; it quivered in 
his trembling hands; he strove to read 
it. ‘ Rescue!” he cried out in a tense 
voice. “ Rick Tyler! 
Rick Tyler!” 

The words broke the long constraint. 
They were an elucidation, a flash of 
light. The congregation looked at him 
with changed eyes, and then looked at 
each other. Why did he deny? Were 


I never rescued 
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not the words of his prophecy still on 
the air? Had he not confessed him- 
self a wrong-doer, forsaken of God and 
bereft of grace.? His prophecy was 
matched by the details of his experience. 
Had he done no wrong he could have 
foreseen no vengeance. 

“ Rick Tyler ain’t wuth it,” said one 
old man to another, as he spat on the 
floor. 

The woman who had been the wife 
of the murdered man fell into hysterical 
screaming at Rick Tyler’s name, and 
was presently borne out by her friends 
and lifted into one of the wagons. 

“Tt air jes’ ez well that the sheriff 
takes Pa’son Kelsey, arter that thar con- 
fession o’ his’n,” said one of the dark- 
browed men, helping to yoke the oxen. 
“We couldn’t hev kep’ him in the 
church arter sech words ez his’n, an’ 
church discipline ain’t 
out no 
by.” 

Brother Jake Tobin, too, appreciated 
that the arrest of the preacher in his 
pulpit was a solution of a difficult ques- 
tion. 


a-goin’ ter 


cast 
sech devil ez he air possessed 


It was manifestly easier for the 
majesty of the State of Tennessee to 
deal with him than the little church on 
the Big Smoky Mountain. 

“Yer sins hev surely fund ye out, 
3rother Kelsey,” he began, with the air 
of having washed his hands of all re- 
sponsibility. “God would never hev 
fursook ye, ef ye hedn’t fursook the 
good cause fust. Ye air ter be 
down, — ye who hev stood high.” 

There was a momentary silence. 

“Will ye come?” said the sheriff, 
smiling fixedly, “or had ye ruther be 
fetched?” 

The deputy had a pair of handcuffs 
dangling officiously. They rattled in 
incongruous contrast with the accus- 
tomed sounds of the place. 

Kelsey hesitated. Then, after a fierce 
internal struggle, he submitted meekly, 
and was led out from among them. 


Charles Egbert Craddock. 
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Childhood in Early Christianity. 


THE VICTORY 


ARMED of the Gods! 


OF 


PATIENCE. 


Divinest conqueror! 
What soundless hosts are thine! 


Nor pomp, nor state, 


Nor token, to betray where thou dost wait. 

All Nature stands, for thee, ambassador ; 

Her forces all thy serfs, for peace or war. 
Greatest and least alike, thou rul’st their fate, — 
The avalanche chained until its century’s date, 
The mulberry leaf made robe for emperor! 
Shall man alone thy law deny ? — refuse 

Thy healing for his blunders and his sins? 


Oh, 


make us thine! 


Teach us who waits best sues; 


Who longest waits of all most surely wins. 
When Time is spent, Eternity begins. 
To doubt, to chafe, to haste, doth God accuse. 


Helen Jackson. 





CHILDHOOD IN EARLY 


Tue parabolic expression, “ Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up,” has been applied with force 
to the destruction of Judaism, and the 
reconstruction upon its ruins of a liv- 
ing Christianity. It may be applied 
with equal justice, though in more rec- 
ondite sense, to the death of the old lit- 
erature and art, and the resurrection 
of the beautiful creations of the human 
mind in new form. The three days 
were more than a thousand years, and 
during that long sleep what had become 
of those indestructible forces of imagi- 
nation and reason which combine in lit- 
erature and art? Roughly speaking, 
they were disjoined, and only when re- 
united did they again assert themselves 
in living form. The power which kept 
each in abeyance was structural Chris- 
tianity, and only when that began to be 
burst asunder by the vital force inhe- 
rent in spiritual Christianity was there 
opportunity for the free union of the 
imagination and reason. As the Jewish 


CHRISTIANITY. 


temple could no longer inclose divinity, 
but was thrust apart by the expansive 
power of the Christianity which was fos- 
tered within it, so the Christian church, 
viewed as an institution which aimed at 
an inclosure of humanity, was in its turn 
disrupted by the silent growth of the 
human spirit which had fed within its 
walls upon the divine life. After the 
birth of Christianity the parallel conti- 
nuity of the old world was broken. The 
Greek, the Roman, and the Hebrew no 
longer carried forward their separate 
movements. Christianity, professing to 
annul these forces, had téken their place 
in history. Again, at the Renaissance, it 
was found that the three great streams 
of human thought had been flowing un- 
derground; they reissued to the light in 
a generous flood, each combining with 
the others. 

It was during this long period of ap- 
parent inaction in literature and art that 
the imagination, dissevered from reason, 
was in a state of abnormal activity. The 
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compression of its field caused the fac- 
ulty to find expression through forms 
which were very closely connected with 
the dominant sphere of human life. Be- 
fore religious art and ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture had become the abundant ex- 
pression of Christian imagination there 
was generated a great mass of legend 
and fable, which only by degrees became 
formally embodied in literature or per- 
petuated in art and symbol. ‘The imag- 
inative faculty had given it, for material 
in which to work the new life, the soul of 
man as distinctly related to God. An 
ethical principle lay at the foundation 
of Christianity, and the imagination, 
stimulated by faith, built with materials 
drawn from ethical life. The germinal 
truth of Christianity, that God had man- 
ifested himself to men in the person of 
Jesus Christ, however it might be ob- 
scured or misunderstood, was the effi- 
cient cause of the operations of the 
Christian imagination. This faculty set 
before itself the perfect man, and in 
that conceived not the physical and in- 
tellectual man of the Greek conception, 
nor the Cesar of the Roman ideal, nor 
even the moral man of the Jewish light, 
but a man whose perfection was the 
counterpart of the perfection of God and 
its great exemplar, the man Jesus Christ. 
In his life the central idea of service, 
of victory through suffering and humil- 
jiation, of self- surrender, and of union 
with God was perceived with greater or 
less clearness, and this idea was adum- 
brated in that vast gallery of saints con- 
structed by Christianity in its ceaseless 
endeavor to reproduce the perfect type. 
Through all the extravagance and cha- 
otic confusion of the legendary lore of 
the medieval church, one may discover 
the perpetually recurring notes of the 
perfect life. The beatitudes,— those 
spiritual witnesses of the redeemed hu- 
man character —are ever floating be- 
fore the early imagination, and offering 
the standards by which it measures its 
creations. It was by no fortuitous sug- 
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gestion, but by a profound sense of fit- 
ness, that the church made the gospel of 
All Saints’ Day to consist of those sen- 
tences which pronounce the blessedness 
of the poor in spirit, the meek, and the 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake ; while 
the epistle for the same day is the roll- 
call of the saints who are to sit on the 
thrones of the twelve tribes, and of the 
multitudes who have overcome the world. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the 
imagination, busying itself about the 
spiritual life of man, should have dwelt 
with special emphasis upon those signs 
of the new life brought to light in the 
gospels, which seemed to contain the 
promise of perfection. It seized upon 
baptism as witnessing to a regeneration ; 
it traced the lives of saints back to a 
childhood which began with baptism; 
it invested the weak things of the world 
with a mighty power; and, keeping be- 
fore it the pattern of the Head of the 
church, it traced in the early life of the 
Saviour powers which confounded the 
common wisdom of men. It dwelt with 
fondness the adoration of the 
Magi, as witnessing to the supremacy of 
the infant Redeemer; and, occupied as it 
was with the idea of a suffering Saviour, 
it carried the cross back to the cradle, 
and found in the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents the type of a substitution and vica- 
rious sacrifice. 

The simple annals of the Gospels 
shine with great beauty when confront- 
ed by the ingenuity and curious adorn- 
ment of the legends included in the so- 
called Apocryphal Gospels. Yet these 
legends illustrate the eagerness of the 
early Christian world to invest the per- 
son of Jesus with every possible charm 
and power; and since the weakness of 
infancy and childhood offers the strong- 
est contrast to works of thaumaturgy, 
this period is very fully elaborated. A 
reason may also be found in the silence 
of the evangelists, which needed to be 
broken by the curious. Thus, when, in 
the flight into Egypt, the Holy Family 


upon 
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was made to seek rest in a cave, there 
suddenly came out many dragons; and 
the children who were with the family, 
when they saw the dragons, cried out in 
great terror. 

“Then 


“went 


Jesus,” says the narrative, 
from the bosom of his 
mother, and stood on his feet before the 
dragons ; und they adored Jesus, and 
thereafter retired. . . . And the young 
child Jesus, walking before them, com- 
manded them to hurt no man. But 
Mary and Joseph were very much afraid 
lest the child should be hurt by the 
dragons. And Jesus said to them: ‘ Do 
not be afraid, and do not consider me to 
be a little child; for I am and always 
have been perfect, and all the beasts of 
the field must needs be tame before me.’ 
Lions and panthers adored him likewise, 
and accompanied them in the desert. 
Wherever Joseph and the blessed Mary 
went, these went before them, showing 
them the way and bowing their heads, 
and showing their submission by wag- 
ging their tails; they adored him with 
great reverence. Now at first, when 
Mary saw the lions and the panthers, 
and various kinds of wild beasts coming 
about them, she was very much afraid. 
But the infant Jesus looked into her 
face with a joyful countenance, and said: 
‘Be not afraid, mother; for they come 
not to do thee harm, but they make 
haste to serve both thee and me.’ With 
these words he drove all fear from her 
heart. And the lions kept walking with 
them, and with the oxen and the asses 
and the beasts of burden which carried 
their baggage, and did not hurt a single 
one of them; but they were tame among 
the sheep and the rams which they had 
brought with them from Judea, and 
which they had with them. They 
walked among wolves and feared noth- 
ing, and no one of them was hurt by 
another.” } 


down 


1 This and the other passages from the Apocry- 
phal Gospels here cited are in the translation by 
Alexander Walker. 
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So, too, when Mary looked helplessly 
up at the fruit of a palm-tree hanging 
far out of her reach, the child Jesus, 
“‘ with a joyful countenance, reposing in 
the bosom of his mother, said to the 
palm, ‘O tree, bend thy branches, and 
refresh my mother with thy fruit.’ And 
immediately at these words the palm 
bent its top down to the very feet of the 
blessed Mary; and they gathered from 
its fruit, with which they were all re- 
freshed. And after they had gathered 
all its fruit, it remained bent down, wait- 
ing the order to rise from him who had 
commanded it to stoop. ‘Then Jesus 
said to it, ‘Raise thyself, O palm-tree, 
and be strong, and be the companion of 
my trees which are in the paradise of 
my Father; and open from thy roots a 
vein of water which has been hid in the 
earth, and let the waters flow, so that 
we may be satisfied from thee.’ And 
it rose up immediately, and at its root 
there began to come forth a spring of 
water, exceedingly clear and cool and 
sparkling. And when they saw the 
spring of water they rejoiced with great 
joy, and were satisfied, themselves and 
all their cattle and their beasts. Where- 
fore they gave thanks to God.” 

The legends which relate to the boy- 
hood of Jesus carry back with a violent 
or confused sense the acts of his man- 
hood. Thus he is represented more 
than once as willing the death of a play- 
mate, and then contemptuously bringing 
him to life again. A favorite story 
grossly misconceives the incident of 
Christ with the doctors in the temple, 
and makes him turn his 
into ridicule. 


schoolmaster 
There are other stories, 
the incidents of which are not reflections 
of anything in the Gospels, but are used 
to illustrate in a childish way the won- 
der-working power of the boy. Here is 
one which curiously mingles the miracu- 
lous power with the Saviour’s doctrine 
of the Sabbath : — 

“And it came to pass, after these 
things, that in the sight of all Jesus took 
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clay from the pools which he had made, 
and of it made twelve sparrows. And 
it was the Sabbath when Jesus did this, 
and there were very many children with 
him. When, therefore, one of the Jews 
had seen him doing this, he said to Jo- 
seph, ‘Joseph, dost thou not see the 
child Jesus working on the Sabbath at 
what it is not lawful for him to do? For 
he has made twelve sparrows of clay.’ 
And when Joseph heard this, he re- 
proved him, saying, ‘ Wherefore doest 
thou on the Sabbath such things as are 
not lawful for us to do?’ And when 
Jesus heard Joseph he struck his hands 
together, and said to his sparrows, ‘ Fly !” 
and at the voice of his command they 
began to fly. And in the sight and 
hearing of all that stood by he said to 
the birds, ‘Go and fly through the 
earth, and through all the world, and 
live.’ And when those that were there 
saw such miracles they were filled with 
great astonishment.” 

It is interesting to note how many of 
these stories connect the child with ani- 
mals. The Isaiah which 
prophesied the great peace in the figure 


passage in 


of a child leading wild beasts had some- 
thing to do with this; so had the birth 
of Jesus in a manger, and the incident 
of the entry into Jerusalem: but I sus- 
pect that the imagination scarcely need- 
ed to hunt very far or very curiously 
for suggestions, since the world over 
childhood has been associated with brute 
life, and the writers of the Apocryphal 
Gospels had only to make these animals 
savage when they would illustrate the 
potency of the childhood of Jesus. 
“There is a road going out of Jeri- 
cho,” says the Pseudo-gospel of Mat- 
thew, “and leading to the river Jordan, 
to the place where the children of Israel 
crossed ; and there the ark of the cove- 
nant is said to have rested. And Jesus 
was eight years old, and he went out of 
Jericho and went towards the Jordan. 
And there was beside the road, near the 
banks of the Jordan, a cave, where a 
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her cubs; and no 
walked that way. 
from Jericho, and 
knowing that in that cave the lioness 
had brought forth her young, went into 
it in the sight of all. And when the 
lions saw Jesus they ran to meet him, 
and adored him. 


lioness was nursing 
one was safe who 
Jesus, then, coming 


And Jesus was sitting 
in the cavern, and the lion’s cubs ran 
hither and thither round his feet, fawn- 
ing upon him and sporting. And the 
older lions, with their heads bowed 
down, stood at a distance and adored 
him, and fawned upon him with their 
tails. ‘Then the people, who were stand- 
ing afar off, not seeing Jesus, said, ‘ Un- 
less he or his parents had committed 
grievous sins, he would not of his own 
accord have offered himself up to the 
lions.” And when the people were thus 
reflecting within themselves, and were 
lying under great sorrow, behold, on a 
sudden, in the sight of the people, Jesus 
came out of the cave, and the lions went 
before him, and the lion’s cubs played 
with each other before his feet. And 
the parents of Jesus stood afar off, with 
their heads bowed down, and watched ; 
likewise, also, the people stood at a dis- 
tance, on account of the lions ; for they 
did not dare to come close to them. 
Then Jesus began to say to the people, 
‘How much better are the beasts than 
you, seeing that they recognize their 
Lord and glorify him; while you men, 
who have been made after the image 
and likeness of God, do not know him! 
Beasts know me, and are tame; men 
see me, and do not acknowledge me.’ ” 
To the mind of these early Christians 
the life of Jesus was compounded of 
holiness and supernatural power ; so far 
as they distinguished these, the holiness 
was the cause of the power, and hence, 
when the imagination fashioned saints 
out of men and women, it followed the 
same course which it had taken with 
the Master. The childhood of the saints 
was an anticipation of maturer virtues 
and powers, rather than a manifestation 
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of ingenuous innocence. There was a 
tendency to explain exceptional quali- 
ties in lives by extending them back- 
ward into youth, thereby gaining for 
them an apparent corroboration. The 
instances of this in the legends are fre- 
quent. Mothers, like the Virgin Mary, 
have premonitions that their children 
are to be in some special manner chil- 
dren of God, and the characteristics of 
later life are foreshadowed at birth. 
The Virgin herself was thus dealt with. 
The strong human feeling which subse- 
quently, when the tenderness of Christ 
had been petrified into judgment, inter- 
posed the Virgin as mediator, found 
gratification in surrounding Mary’s in- 
fancy and childhood with a supernatural 
grace and power, the incidents in some 
cases being faint reflections of incidents 
in the life of her son; as when we are 
told that Joachim and Anna carried 
Mary, then three years old, to place her 
among the virgins in the temple of God. 
** And when she was put down before 
the doors of the temple, she went up the 
fifteen steps so swiftly that she did not 
look back at all; nor did she, as chil- 
dren are wont to do, seek for her par- 
ents. Whereupon her parents, each of 
them anxiously seeking for the child, 
were both alike astonished until they 
found her in the temple, and the priests 
of the temple themselves wondered.” 

In like manner a halo of light played 
about S. Catherine’s head when she was 
born. The year of the birth of S. Eliz- 
abeth of Hungary was full of blessings 
to her country; the first words she ut- 
tered were those of prayer, and when 
three years old she gave signs of the 
charity which marked her life by giving 
her toys and garments to those less for- 
tunate than herself. A pretty story is 
told of her betrothal to Prince Louis of 
Thuringia. Herman of Thuringia sent 
an embassy to the king of Hungary, de- 
siring the little Elizabeth, then only four 
years old, for his son; and the maiden 
accompanied the embassy, carrying with 
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her a silver cradle and silver bath, which 
her father had given her. She was be- 
trothed to Louis, and the little pair played 
happily together in the same cradle. S. 
Genevieve of Paris was a maiden of 
seven, who tended a flock of sheep at 
the village of Nanterre. Hither came 
S. Germain, and when the inhabitants 
were assembled to receive his benedic- 
tion his eyes rested on the little shep- 
herdess, and seeing her saintliness he 
set her apart as a bride of Christ. S. 
Gregory Nazianzen had a dream when 
he was a boy, in which two heavenly 
virgins of celestial beauty visited him : 
they were Chastity and Temperance, 
and so captivating was their presence, so 
winning were their words, that he awoke 
to take perpetual vows of continence. 
S. John Chrysostom was a dull boy at 
school, and so disturbed was he by the 
ridicule of his fellows that he went into 
a church to pray to the Virgin for help. 
A voice came from the image: “ Kiss 
me on the mouth, and thou shalt be en- 
dowed with all learning.” He did this, 
and when he returned to his schoolfel- 
lows they saw a golden circle about his 
mouth, and his eloquence and brilliancy 
astounded them. Martyrdom was the 
portion of these saintly children as well 
as of their elders. The story is told of 
Hilarion, one of the four children of 
Saturninus the priest, that when the pro- 
consul of Carthage thought to have no 
difficulty in dealing with one of tender 
age, the child resisted all cajolings and 
threats. “I am a Christian,” said the 
little fellow. “I have been at the collect 
[that is, assisted as an acolyte], and it 
was of my own voluntary choice, with- 
out any compulsion.” Thereupon the 
proconsul, who was probably a father, 
threatened him, as the story runs, “ with 
those little punishments with which 
children are accustomed to be chas- 
tised,” but the child only laughed at the 
idea of giving up his faith for fear of a 
whipping. “I will cut off your nose 
and ears!” shouted the exasperated in- 
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quisitor. ‘“ You may do it, but I shall 
be a Christian still,’ replied the un- 
daunted boy; and when he was ordered 
off to prison with the rest, he was heard 
to pipe forth, “ God be thanked,” and so 
was led away. 

These random incidents are, for the 
most part, mainly anticipatory of mature 
experience. ‘They can be matched with 
the details of Protestant hagiology as 
recorded in a class of books more com- 
mon forty years ago than now. It is 
their remoteness that lends a certain 
grace and charm to them. The life of 
a little Christian in the fourth century 
is invested with an attraction which is 
wanting in the circumstance of some 
juvenile saint living in the midst of in- 
different scoffers of the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 

Occasionally, however, the legends in- 
close the saintly attributes in some bit 
of romance, or betray a simple, ingenu- 
ous sympathy with childish nature. The 
legend of S. Kenelm has a faint suspi- 
cion of kinship with the story of the 
babes in the wood. King Kenwulf of 
Wessex died, and left two daughters, 
Cwendrida and Burgenilda, and a son of 
seven years, named Kenelm. The elder 
of the daughters wished the child out of 
the way, that she might reign; so she 
gave money to Askbert, his guardian, 
the wicked uncle of the story, and bade 
him privily slay the boy. So Askbert 
took Kenelm into a wood, as if for a 
hunt, and by and by the child, tired with 
the heat, fell asleep under the shade of 
a tree. Askbert, seeing his time had 
come, set to work to dig a grave, that 
all might be in readiness ; but Kenelin 
woke, and said, “ It is in vain that you 
think to kill me here. I shall be slain in 
another spot. In token whereof, see this 
rod blossom ;” and so saying, he stuck a 
stick into the ground, and it instantly took 
root and began to flower. In after days 
it was a great ash-tree, known as S. Ken- 
elm’s ash. Then Askbert took the lit- 
tle king to another spot, and the child, 
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now wide awake, began to sing the Te 
Deum. When to the verse 
“The noble army of martyrs praise 
Thee,” Askbert cut off his head, and 
then buried him in the wood. Just as 
he did this, a white dove flew into the 
church of S. Peter in Rome, and laid on 
the high altar a letter, which it bore in 
its beak. The letter was in English, and 
it was some time before any one could 
be found who could read it. Then it 
was discovered that Kenelm had been 
killed and his body hidden away. The 
Pope thereupon wrote letters into Eng- 
land telling of this sorry affair, and men 
went forth to find the body of the little 
king. They were led by a pillar of 
light, which stood over the place where 
the body lay. So they bore it off and 
buried it; but they built a chapel over 
the spot where they had found the 
body, which is known as S. Kenelm’s 
chapel to this day. There the chapel 
stands near Hales Owen; how else did 
it get its name? and as Mr. Freeman 
sagely remarks, “ It is hard to see what 
should have made anybody invent such 
a tale, if nothing of the kind had ever 
happened.” 

Another of the stories which has a 
half fairy-tale character is that of the 
martyrdom of the little S. Christina, who 
was shut up in a high tower by her 
father, and bidden spend her time be- 


he came 


fore gold and silver gods; his private 
purpose being to keep her out of the 
way of troublesome lovers. Christina 
tired of her divine playthings, and in 
spite of her father’s indulgence, since 
he obligingly took away all the images 
but three, would have nothing to do 
with false gods. 
angels and instructed in Christianity. 
She combined courage in her new faith 
with a fine spirit of adventure ; for she is 
represented as smashing the idols, letting 
herself down by a rope from her tower- 
prison, distributing the fragments of the 
idols among the poor, and clambering up 
again before morning. Her martyrdom 


She was visited by 
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showed various ingenious inventions of 
torture, but the odd part of the story is 
the manner in which the gold and silver 
idols always suggest a girl’s playthings. 
We are told that when she was taken 
into the temple of Apollo she bade the 
idol step down and walk about the tem- 
ple until she sent it back to its place. 
Then, proceeds the story gravely, she 
was put in a cradle filled with boiling 
pitch and oil, and four soldiers were set 
to rocking her. 

In these and similar stories which 
abound in the Acta Sanctorum, the simple 
attributes of childish nature rarely shine 
through the more formal covering of 
churchly investiture. Nature could not 
always be expelled, but the imagination, 
busy with the construction of the ideal 
Christian life, was more concerned, as 
time went on, to make that conform to an 
ecclesiastical standard. It is pathetic to 
see the occasional struggle of poor hu- 
manity to break through the meshes in 
which it was entangled. The life of S. 
Francis of Assisi is full of incidents which 
illustrate this. His familiar intercourse 
with birds and beasts was but one of the 
signs of an effort to escape from the cage 
in which he was an unconscious prisoner. 
One night, we are told, he rose suddenly 
from the earthen floor which made his 
bed, and rushed out into the open air. 
A brother monk, who was praying in his 
cell, looked through his window and saw 
S. Francis, under the light of the moon, 
fashion seven little figures of snow. 
“ Here is thy wife,” he said to himself; 
“these four are thy sons and daughters ; 
the other two are thy servant and hand- 
maid: and for all these thou art bound 
to provide. Make haste, then, and pro- 
vide clothing for them, lest they perish 
with cold. But if the care of so many 
trouble thee, be thou careful to serve 
the Lord alone.” The injunction to 
give up father and mother and family 
for the Lord’s sake, when obeyed by 
one so tremulously alive to human sym- 
pathy as was S. Francis, had in it a 
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power suddenly to disclose the depths of 
the human soul; nor can it be doubted 
that those who, like S. Francis, were 
eagerly thrusting aside everything which 
seemed to stand between them and the 
realization of the divine life paid heed 
to the significant words of the Lord 
which made a child the symbol of that 
life. In practical dealing with the evils 
of the world the early church never lost 
sight of children. Orphans, especially 
the orphans of martyrs, were a sacred 
charge, and when monasteries arose and 
became, at least in the West, centres 
of civilization, they were refuges for 
foundlings as well as schools for the 
young. It is one of the distinct signs 
of the higher life which Christianity was 
slowly bringing into the world that the 
church adopted and protected children 
as children, for their own sakes. Found- 
lings had before been nurtured for the 
sake of profit, and we can easily do 
poor human nature the justice to be- 
lieve in instances where pity and love 
had their honest sway ; but it certainly 
was left to the church to incorporate in 
its very constitution that care of help- 
less childhood which springs from a pro- 
found sense of the dignity of life, and a 
growing conviction of the rights which 
pertain to personality. 

For the history of Christianity is in 
the development of personality, and 
childhood has, from the beginning, come 
under the influence of a power which has 
been at work lifting the world into a 
recognition of its relation to God. It 
was impossible that the few significant 
words spoken by Christ should be for- 
gotten ; nevertheless, they do not seem 
to have impressed themselves upon the 
consciousness of men. At least it may be 
said that inthe growth of Latin Christian- 
ity they do not come forward specifically 
as furnishing the ground and reason fora 
regard for childhood. The work to be 
done by the Latin church was largely 
one of organizing human society under 
an anthropomorphic conception of God. 
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It gave a certain fixed objectivity to 
God, placed him ata distance from the 
world, and made the approach to him 
to be by a succession of intermediary 
agents. the hierarchy 
which resulted rested upon ethical foun- 
dations. 


Nevertheless, 


The whole grand scheme did, 
in effect, rivet and fix the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility and personal integ- 
rity. It and woman 
aware of his and her relation to law in 
the person of its ministers, and this law 
was alaw which reached to the thoughts 
of the heart. 

The system, as such, had little to do 
with childhood. 


made each man 


It waited for its close, 
but it pushed back its influence over the 
line of adolescence, making as early as 
might be the day when the child should 
come into conscious the 
church. Through the family, however, 
it powerfully affected the condition of 
childhood, for by its laws and its ritual 


relation with 


it was giving religious sanction to the 
family, even while it was gradually di- 
vorcing itself from humanity under plea 
of a sanctity which was more than hu- 
man. 


Its conception of a religious de- 


votedness which was too good for this 
world, whereby contempt of the body 
was put in place of redemption of the 
body, and celibacy made more honorable 
than marriage, undermined its hold upon 
the world, which it sought to govern and 
to furnish with ideals. , 

Inasmuch as this great system dealt 
with persons in relations which could be 
exactly defined and formulated, it would 
be idle to seek in the literature which 
reflects it for any considerable represen- 
tation of that period of human life in 
which the forms are as yet undetermined. 
Nevertheless, childhood exercises even 
here its subtle power of recalling men 
to elemental truths. Dante was the 
prophet of a spiritual Rome, which he 
saw in his vision outlined against the 
background of the existing hierarchy. 
It would be in vain to search through 
the Divine Comedy for many references 
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to childhood. As he says himself in 


the Inferno, — 
‘* For this is not a sportive enterprise 
To speak the universe’s lowest hold, 

Nor suits a tongue that Pa and Mammy cries.” 1 
And the only picture of childhood in that 
vision is the melancholy one of the hor- 
rid sufferings of Count Ugolino and his 
children in the Tower of Hunger. In 
the Paradiso there are two passages of 
interest. Near the close of the twenty- 
seventh canto, Beatrice, breaking forth 
into a rapt utterance of the divine all in 
all, suddenly checks herself as she remem- 
bers how the curse of covetousness shuts 
men out from entrance into the full cir- 
cle of divine movement, and then, with 
a swift and melancholy survey of the 
changes in human life, cries bitterly : — 
‘* Faith, Art, and Innocence are found alone 

With little children; then they scatter fast 
Before the down across the cheek have grown. 
There is that lispeth, and doth learn to fast, 

Who afterward, with tongue untied from May 
To April, down his throat all meats will cast. 
There is that, lisping, loveth to obey 

His mother, and he ’ll wish her in the tomb, 

When sentences unbroken he can say.”’ 
Again, in the thirty-second canto, S. 
Bernard is pointing out the circles of 
the Rose, and after denoting the degrees 
of saints before Christ and after, pro- 
ceeds : — 

** And from the seats, in midway rank, that knit 

These double files, and downwards, thou wilt 

find 

That none do for their own deserving sit, 

But for another’s under terms assigned ; 

For every one of these hath been set free 

Ere truly self-determined was the mind. 

This by the childish features wilt thou see, 

If well thou scan them, and if well thou list 

Wilt hear it by the childlike symphony.” 
Dante is perplexed by the difference 
even in these innocent babes, but S. 

3ernard reminds him that there is differ- 
ence in endowment, but that all are sub- 
ject to the divine all-embracing law: — 
‘¢ And therefore these, who took such hasty flight, 

Into the true life not without a cause 

Are entered so, these more, and those less, 

bright,’? — 
an interpretation of the vision which is 


1 Canto xxxii. 7-9. Cayley’s translation. 
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really less scholastic than suggested by 
the deeper insight of the poetic mind. 

The most significant passage, however, 
is found in the famous words at the be- 
ginning of the Vita Nuova, which fix his 
first sight of Beatrice when he was nine 
years old. ‘ And since,” he closes, ‘ to 
dwell upon the passions and actions of 
such early youth appeareth like telling 
an idle tale, I will leave them, and, pass- 
ing over many things which might be 
drawn from the original where these lie 
hidden, I will come to those words which 
are written in my memory under large 
paragraphs.” + In these last words is 
apparent Dante’s own judgment upon 
the worth of his recollections of child- 
hood : one page only in that book of his 
memory he deems worthy of regard, — 
the page upon which fell the image of 
Beatrice. It will be said with truth that 
the childhood of Dante and Beatrice is 
in reality the beginning of maturity, for 
it is counted only as the initiation of a 
noble passion. The time, indeed, had 
not yet come in the history of human 
life when the recollection of that which 
is most distinctive of childhood forms 
the basis of speculation and philosophic 
dream. 

The absence of childhood from the 
visions of Dante is a negative witness 
to the absence from the world, in the age 
prior to the Renaissance, of hope and 
of simple faith and innocence. Dan- 
te’s faint recognition of these qualities 
throws them back into a quickly forgot- 
ten and outgrown childhood. The lisp- 
ing child becomes the greedy worldling, 
the cruel and unloving man, and the 
tyranny of an empire of souls is hinted 
at in the justification by the poet of the 
presence of innocent babes in Paradise ; 
they are there by the interposition of a 

1 C. E. Norton’s translation. 
VOL. LV. — NO. 331. 40 
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sacrificial act. ‘The poet argues to still 
the doubts of men at finding these chil- 
dren in Paradise. It would almost seem 
as if the words had been forgotten which 
characterized heaven through the very 
image of childhood. 

Indeed, it is not to be wondered at 
that childhood was little regarded by an 
age which found its chief interest in a 
thought of death. “ Even the gay and 
licentious Boccaccio,” we are reminded 
by Mr. Pater, “ gives a keener edge to 
his stories by putting them in the mouths 
of a party of people who had taken 
refuge from the plague in a country 
house.” The great Florentine work was 
executed under this dominant thought ; 
nevertheless, an art which is largely con- 
cerned about tombs and sepulchral mon- 
uments implies an overweening pride in 
life and a weightier sense of the years 
of earth. The theology which had fur- 
nished the panoply within which the 
human soul was fighting its battle em- 
phasized the idea of time, and made 
eternity itself a prolongation of human 
conditions. The imagination, at work 
upon a future, constructed it out of the 
hard materials of the present, and was 
always looking for some substantial 
bridge which should connect the two 
worlds ; seeing decay and change here, it 
transferred empires and powers to the 
other side of the gulf, and sought to re- 
erect them upon an everlasting basis. 

Such thought had little in common 
with the hope, the fearlessness, the faith, 
of childhood, and thus childhood as an 
image had largely faded out of art and 
literature. One only great exception 
there was,—the representation in art of 
the child Jesus; and in the successive 
phases of this representation may be 
read a remarkable history of the human 
soul. 

Horace E. Scudder. 
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MADAME MOHL, HER SALON AND HER FRIENDS. 
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In 1870 M. and Madame Mohl went 
to England for their annual visit, which 
was prolonged, as in the case of so many 
others, by the outbreak of the Franco- 
German war. Madame Mohl’s anxi- 
ety all through this terrible time was in- 
tense. Her friends left nothing undone 
to make her sojourn among them agree- 
able in itself, but she remained bitterly 
sad at heart. M. Mohl was still more 
so. It would have been unnatural, and 
indeed impossible, that he, a German 
by blood, birth, and early associations, 
should not rejoice with his fatherland, 
should not vibrate to the triumph of 
German armies, however sincerely he 
might, on the other hand, mourn for 
the misfortunes of France, and feel for 
the defeat of her brave soldiers. Blood 
is thicker than water, and no adoption, 
no grafted affections, no sense of grat- 
itude for obligations generously con- 
ferred, could stifle the voice of nature, 
and make Julius Mohl, the son of Ger- 
man parents, with unadulterated German 
blood in his veins, curse the triumph of 
German arms and bewail like a French- 
man the glory of German warriors and 
statesmen. 

That he ever uttered a word which 
could be construed into satisfaction at 
the of France no one who 
knew him ought to have credited; yet 
there were some persons who reported 
that both he and his wife, who owed so 
much to France and French society, 
had turned against their adopted coun- 
try in her hour of sorrow, and had noth- 
ing but hard words for her. These sto- 
ries found credence in certain quarters. 
It is probable that those who repeated 
them were glad to shift upon M. and 
Madame Mohl the unpatriotic things 
they were ashamed to say themselves. 


disasters 


That Madame Mohl gave small quarter 
to the criminal blunders and the igno- 
rance of some of the French leaders we 
can well imagine; that she poured out 
vitriol in gallons on the head of Ce- 
lui-ct, and denounced him in the strong- 
est language to be found in the dictiona- 
ry, we can also readily believe ; but that 
she rejoiced in the downfall of France, 
and turned against her in her humilia- 
tion, no one who had any knowledge of 
her character ought for a moment to 
have believed. 

When Madame Cheuvreux met M. 
Mohl, on his return to Paris after the 
siege, she accosted him with, “ Well, 
my dear friend, you must be sorry that 
you ever made yourself a Frenchman !” 
He replied unhesitatingly, “No, I am 
not sorry. If it were to be done over 
again, I would do it.” 

In speaking to Madame d’ Abbadie, 
on returning from a visit to Germany 
some time after the war, Madame Mohl 
said, “ Nations squint in looking at one 
another; we must discount what Ger- 
many and France say of each other.” 
She herself called for a liberal discount 
in construing her exaggerated language 
into its real meaning. For instance, 
when M. Forgues was translating Dick- 
ens for the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and making large cuttings out of the 
original by order of the editor, Madame 
Mohl was furious, and, meeting Madame 
Cheuvreux, she burst out, “ Your friend 
Forgues is a canaille! He is destroy- 
ing Dickens. I don’t ever want to set 
eyes on him again!” A person who dis- 
tributed epithets with such odd percep- 
tion of their value was not to be taken 
au sérieux in moments of abnormal ex- 
citement. Both in praise and blame she 
used words with very various degrees of 
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precision. “Come and dine to meet 
General Fox,” she wrote one day to 
Ampere. “He can’t bear Cousin, but 
you are his passion !” 

We cannot wonder if, in her excite- 
ment during the lamentable progress of 
the war, she sometimes talked in a way 
that led the uninitiated to suppose that 
she was denouncing the whole nation, 
when she only meant to denounce the 
men who were bringing all this misery 
upon her. 

The moment peace was signed M. 
Mohl went back to Paris. His wife 
was to have followed him in a few days ; 
but the commune broke out, and made this 
impossible. The interval of separation 
was a time of cruel anxiety to her. The 
accounts from Paris were more horri- 
ble than those which had been coming 
throughout the siege. ‘The city, already 
battered by German artillery, was now 
‘a prey to the more savage horrors of 
civil war; and many of those dear to 
Madame Mohl were, she believed, ex- 
posed with her husband to violent death 
at the hands of a populace exasperated 
to madness by the strain of hunger and 
nervous excitement. For the first time 
in her life, it occurred to Madame Mohl 
that her husband might die, and leave 
her behind him; and from the moment 
this possibility presented itself to her 
she was half crazed with apprehension. 
Nevertheless, she went about her life as 
usual, never parading this distress of 
mind, but doing what she could to es- 
cape from it ; so that those who met her 
in society, at dinners and garden-parties, 
the centre of attention, and always racy 
and amusing, thought she must be heart- 
lessly indifferent to her husband’s dan- 
ger. 

Mrs. Ritchie was one of the few Eng- 
lish friends who saw M. Mohl when he 
was alone in the Rue du Bac, while it 
was being threatened on all sides by the 
rebel mob. “ During the commune,” 
she says, “ I went to see M. Mohl with 
my cousin, Miss Ritchie, to beg him to 
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come away with us: but he described 
his quiet life, his daily visits, unmolested, 
to the Bibliotheque ; he pointed to the 
gardens from his window, to his books, 
and shook his head at the idea of com- 
ing away. He then began to praise his 
two maids. (They were the same who 
were so faithful to Madame Mohl after 
his death.) ‘Think of those two im- 
possible women,’ he said, ‘here all 
through the siege, half starved, and say- 
ing to me when I returned, “ You will 
find the preserves quite safe, sir, in the 
cupboard. We only used two pots.” I 
felt inclined to break every pot on the 
shelf, I was so angry with them!’ ” 

When the insurrection was crushed, 
and the gates were opened, Madame 
Mohl started off to Paris with Dean 
Stanley and Lady Augusta. Her joy at 
being at home again was exuberant as a 
child’s. She skipped along the streets, 
and was in raptures at the sight of every- 
thing. But her dear, beautiful Paris was 
never the same place to her after 1870. 
Perhaps it has never been the same 
place to any of us. Society was broken 
up. Streets and palaces that were burnt 
down have been rebuilt, most of them ; 
but the social edifice, once destroyed, is 
not so easily reconstructed. Even so 
wide and heterogeneously composed a 
circle as that of the Rue du Bac was 
snapped asunder at too many points for 
the chain to relink itself again ; not, at 
least, for a long time to come. Many 
old friends had left Paris, and gone to 
live in the provinces; some remained 
in their country places ; foreigners who 
had taken root in France folded their 
tents, and went away for good and all. 
Everything was changed. The pleasant 
place was no more the same, because 
so many of the pleasant people were 
gone. 

M. Mohl never recovered from the 
shock and strain of that dreadful year. 
He was a man to suffer deeply from an 
impersonal grief. He took the down- 
fall of France greatly to heart; and it 
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was a sharp pain to him, too, to find that 
his German birth was now remembered 
where it had formerly been forgotten. 
He loved his adopted country better and 


more wisely than many born Frenchmen, 
and it was bitter to him to find that many 
doubted this, and that his German origin 


made a barrier now between him and 


some of them. Family afflictions fol- 
lowed soon this national sorrow. 


His brother's death was a heavy blow. 


upon 


His health began to fail. 
this but years 
younger than she, and the possibility of 
his dying first had never occurred to 


Every one saw 


his wife. He was ten 


her, except during that anxious time 
when he was alone in Paris. She saw 
him suffering and growing more and 
more feeble, and she was very unhappy, 
but not the least alarmed. She had 
entire confidence in Dr. Richet’s skill 
to restore him in due course to health. 
“T owe an everlasting gratitude to Dr. 
Richet, whose science and incomparable 
skill have made the poor cripple walk,” 
she writes to Madame Cheuvreux, and 
announces triumphantly that M. Mohl 
had been out to pay a visit, “in spite of 
his legs.” 

Later on, when every one but herself 
felt that there was not a shadow of hope, 
she writes, in answer to the repeated in- 
vitation to Stors:* “I am looking for- 
ward to a fé/e in being amongst you all, 
and hope to get back a little of miy en- 
train near you, whom [leaven has en- 
dowed with the power of putting every 
one about you in good spirits.” 

3ut her blindness did not alter the 
fact that M. Mohl was going from her. 
One morning Mrs. Wynne Finch met 
the doctor coming out of the house, and 
learned from him that the end was close 
at hand; it might be in a few days, per- 
She found Madame Mohl 
just as usual, quite unaware of the truth. 
There was something dreadful and pa- 
thetic in this unconsciousness. It seemed 


haps sooner. 


1 Madame 
Paris. 


Cheuvreux's country place, near 
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cruel to undeceive her, and still more 
cruel not to do so. Mrs. Wynne Finch, 
with the courage of a true friend, re- 
solved to tell her the truth. She broke 
it to her as tenderly as she could. “ In- 
deed, indeed, there is danger, my dear 
friend. The time is very short, and it 
would be cruel and selfish, I feel, not to 
tell you.” At first the poor soul did 
not, then would not, understand. She 
shrank away angrily from the merciful 
cruelty of the revelation. 

“Tt is not true! Idon’t believe it! 
There is no danger; they never said 
there was any danger!” she cried, and, 
turning away, like a vexed child, she 
ran out of the room, back to M. Mohl, 
“reeling with the shock,” as she after- 
wards But her eyes 
opened. The moment they fell upon 
him she saw that he was dying. She 
never left his side again for a moment. 
She watched by him all that night, 
holding his hand, while he struggled 
for breath. 
face. 


confessed. were 


Sometimes he stroked her 
“That stroking has been an in- 
effable comfort to me,” she wrote, a 
year later, to Mrs. Wynne Finch: “ it 
was an endearment when he could not 
speak, — the only sign he could give me 
of his affection, and that he knew it was 
I who was beside him.”’ He died in the 
night of the 3d of January, 1876. 
During that last day, when she 
watched him passing away, conscious 
now that he was going from her, Ma- 
dame Mohl found courage to ask her 
husband about his last wishes concern- 
ing certain things he had at heart: 
amongst others, what he should like her 
to do with his dear books, his most pre- 
cious possession. “ Shall I give them in 
your name to the library at Stuttgart ?” 
she said. But he replied, “No; sell 
them here. That is the way to make 
books useful; they go to those who want 
them.” She had often heard him say 
the same thing. He had spent forty 
years in collecting his Oriental library, 
and used to declare, “ It is impossible to 
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write on those subjects without having 
in possession certain books.” Three days 
after his death, two booksellers from 
Leipsic wrote to Madame Mohl, offering 
to purchase the library; but she would 
not hear of letting it leave Paris. She 
had the books sold at the house as soon 
as it was possible. The sale and its in- 
evitably painful details excited and dis- 
tressed her to frenzy. 

“ T suffered so intensely,” she wrote to 
Madame Scherer, some days later, “at 
seeing the brutal manner in which those 
creatures kicked my dear husband’s books 
about when taking them away, I was so 
miserable at having had that beast of a 
bookseller to manage it, that, after the 
dreadful day in which they finished the 
sack of my house, I begged none of my 
friends would speak to me of the trans- 
action. I was in a state of irritability 
nothing can describe, and obliged to re- 
peat to myself that I had done it because 
he had told me, and I could not disobey 
him. Since then, two or three friends 
have come to tell me about it; but I 
begged them to give me no details. My 
feeling was as if my dear husband was 
being dissected. I can’t write to you 
without tears. 

* But I know I am like a creature with- 
out askin. I ought to have known the 
public by this time. What is so disgust- 
ing, too, is that, after spending his life 
in setting up this odious Asiatic Society, 
spreading knowledge and spending his 
mind, they won’t give to it a lodging big 
enough to place the books! ‘There was 
one in the Palais Mazarin; it has been 
divided, and M. Regnier, who does his 
best, tells me half the books are packed 
in cases, for want of room. My dining- 
room is crammed with the pamphlets 
of the Société, which my dear husband 
lodged here. I have asked Regnier 
where I should send them. He says, 
‘ Pray, keep them; we have not room.’ 
The English friends of my dear husband 
are astounded. ‘They had heard so much 
of the liberality of the French govern- 
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ment for science and learning and giv- 
ing room,” ete. 

Her one interest in life henceforth 
was her husband’s memory and work. 
Her grief fur him was inconsolable. It 
had in it something of the child’s inabil- 
ity to comprehend death. She could not 
realize that he had gone away, never to 
come back to her. She had for a long 
time the forlorn look that made some 
one who saw her passing in the street 
say, “ Poor old soul, she looks like a 


lost dog, going 


about searching for his 
master.” 

Some time after M. Mohl’s death, she 
came upon a pocket-book of his, care- 
fully tied up and put away in a drawer 
in his room. the act of 
opening it, when a sudden terror stayed 
her hand. ‘“ Suppose,” she thought, * it 
should contain a remembrance of some 
other woman, —something that would 
show me he had not loved, always loved, 
meas I believed?” For more than a 
fortnight she went daily and looked at 
this little book, and put it back with- 
out opening it. At last, she said to 
Madame d’Abbadie, “I feel as if my 
fate were in that pocket-book. If it 
should contain what I dread, it would 
kill me. I could not bear it!” Ma- 
dame d’Abbadie insisted on her at once 
convincing herself of the folly and in- 
justice of these fears. They went to- 
gether into the deserted room, and the 
loving, youthful-hearted old woman, in 
fear and trembling, opened the pocket- 
book. It held some early and very ten- 
der letters of her own to M. Mohl. She 
was completely overcome by this touch- 
ing proof of his faithful affection. 

In the following summer, she went to 
see her niece, Mrs. Vickers ; “my kind- 
est friend,” she calls her. Later, she 
went to her old friend, Mrs. Simpson 
(née Nassau Senior), at Bournemouth. 
“Tt was easy to see,” says Mrs. Simp- 
son,! “that she had received a shock 


She was in 


1 Vide Macmillan, September, 1883, Recollec- 
tions of Madame Mohl. 
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from which she would never recover. 
She was incapable of dismal desponden- 
cy, and her elastic spirit rebounded at 
intervals. She loved the sea and the 
woods, and all the sights and sounds of 
the country. The house contained an 
excellent library of many interesting 
old books, and into these she plunged 
eagerly. We had a houseful of children 
and young people (with whom she was 
a great favorite), and a basket pony-car- 
riage, which carried her about and saved 
her much trouble.” 

Soon after her return to Paris from 
these visits, Madame Mohl had an ac- 
cident which agitated her a good deal. 
She tells the story herself to Madame 
Scherer : — 

“ Dear friend, I have been out these 
last two days, though I have an arnica 
poultice on my shin just below the knee. 
If M. Haureau had not been tall and 
strong, I should have been killed, and 
my dear husband’s papers would have 
been dispersed or lost ; for who has time 
to look after the remains of those who 
are gone! 


I cannot express how glad 
[ am my life was spared, on that ac- 
count. 


“Tt was coming down a dirty, dingy 
old staircase in the Imprimerie, which, 
like a goose, I had consented to go over 
and see: not that I cared one button 
about it, but my pet niece, Margy, had 
so caught at the proposal of M. Haureau 
to show it to us that I had not the heart 
to refuse. He was preceding us down- 
stairs, three or four steps lower. Shall 
I ever forget the terror when I felt my- 
self fall! I fainted away with sheer 
fright, for nothing was knocked but my 
legs, and luckily I was light enough not 

1 The most important of M. Mohl’s works is 
his translation of the Shah-Naneh (Book of 
Kings) of Firdousi, with the Persian text opposite 
the French version. The publication of this work 
occupied him from 1838 to the close of his life. 
After his death Madame Mohl brought out a 
smaller edition of the Shah-Naneh, more accessible 
to students than the magnificent six-folio one which 
stands as the chief monument of her husband’s 
Oriental lore. His earliest publications were trans- 
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to knock down M. Haureau, and hurl 
him and myself down to the bottom ; 
but how my legs were so much hurt I 
can’t imagine. I have been just a fort- 
night a prisoner. 

“ Indeed, I wish you were nearer. It 
would be the greatest comfort to me. 
My dear Madame d’Abbadie will not he 
here till April. It was only my terri- 
ble loss last year that made her and her 
husband spend a winter here; for, like 
queer people, which they are, they spend 
the spring and part of the summer in 
Paris, and the autumn and winter in 
the Pyrenees, where they pretend it is 
warmer. I have other worthy neigh- 
bors, — not delightful, like Madame 
d’Abbadie, but kind, — and they too are 
obliged to leave Paris in the winter. Is 
it not ridiculous ? ” 

It was no pretense to say she rejoiced 
that her life had been spared for the 
sake of M. Mohl’s papers. ‘To the pub- 
lication of certain of these papers and 
of her husband’s works she henceforth 
devoted all her energies. She was 
ready, for this, to toil up and down dark 
stairs in the Imprimerie and the Institut 
and all over the busy city. “ My dear 
husband’s Shah-Naneh, the small edi- 
tion, is going on printing rapidly,” she 
writes to Madame Scherer. “It is only 
a translation into French, not a word of 
Persian, which he luckily had said to 
many friends that he would publish. I 
have fulfilled his wish. Do you think 
M. Scherer would give an account of it 
in the Temps? I don’t think it is nec- 
essary to be an Orientalist to do so, but 
of course I can’t judge. 
what he thinks. 
rightly.” ? 


Just ask him 
Iam sure he will judge 


lations from the Chinese of the Y-King and the 
Chi-King, and fragments of Zoroaster from the 
Persian. 

Madame Moh also collected and reprinted in 
two volumes her husband’s reports on Oriental 
Studies all over the world, delivered annually to 
the Asiatic Society for over thirty years, and which 
the learned say constitute the most remarkable 
evidence of his own wide and deep knowledge of 
the subject. 
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Her great consolation was reading 
over M. Mohl’s letters. “I am going to 
Stors to-morrow,” she writes to Madame 
Scherer, “ and I shall remain there three 
weeks, if they don’t get tired of me. I 
have refused going there ever since my 


husband is gone. I had been so happy 
there with him, and they were so fond 
of him! Madame Cheuvreux made me 
promise to go this year.... It isa pleas- 
ant house, with a variety of visitors. I 
may stay in my room as long as I please, 
and I take with me my dear husband’s 
letters, that are a perfect chronicle. All 
those who have read them say, ‘ You 
ought to publish them.’ I take them 
with me to re-read them. Perhaps, on 
studying them under that point of view, 
I may think about it; but I should not 
decide without advice.” 

Whether owing to her own judgment 
or the advice of other friends, these let- 
ters were never printed. 

In the following year Madame Mohl 
went to visit her husband’s family in 
Germany. His two nieces, whose pres- 
ence, as young ladies, had periodically 
brightened the Rue du Bac, were both 
married in Germany: one to the cele- 
brated Professor Helmholtz ;1 the other 
to Baron von Schmidt Zabiérow, gover- 
nor of Carinthia. Madame Mohl loved 
both these nieces of her husband's as if 
they had been her own. “Iam very 
ill,’ she wrote to Madame Cheuvreux, 
“but, all the same, I mean to go to the 
marriage of my dear niece at Heidel- 
berg. It is a love match, quite accord- 
ing to my principles, but not at all ac- 
cording to my interest, for she is going 
to live in Hungary.” 

But when friends and kindred had 
done their best, life had to be taken up 
where she had left it. 
home, the seemed greater 
than ever. She had closed her door to 
every one for a year after her husband’s 
death, and when, at the end of that time, 
she opened it it was a surprise to her 


On returning 
loneliness 


1 The great physiologist, resident in Berlin. 
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to find how many of her former assidu- 
ous visitors had forgotten the way there. 
She would ask, like a petulant child, 
“Why don’t people come and see me? 
I used to have visitors all day long; 
now, nobody comes!” The complaint 
sounded very sad in the empty salon 
that she had done so much to make at- 
tractive, and where had been se 
happy to see the crowd coming “ all day 
long.” 

She had worked hard to make her 
salon perfect in its way, and she had 
succeeded ; and now, at the end of the 
day, nothing remained but the pained 
surprise of being forsaken by the clever, 


she 


agreeable people who for a long half cen- 
tury had continually climbed her stairs, 
and never found them too Speep. It 
was a sad return for the labor of a life- 
time, for all the trouble she had taken 
to amuse her fellow Few 
persons did more in their time than 
Madame Mohl to make life pleasant 
and‘cheerful to those around them; and 


creatures. 


when we consider how dull most peo- 
ple find life, how impatiently they chafe 
against the dullness, making it worse by 
clumsy and foolish efforts to improve 
it, one must confess that anybody who 
provides a centre of cheerful, refined, 
and healthy recreation for a large circle 
of human beings deserves well of man- 
kind. It was ungrateful in the children 
of this world to forsake in her loneli- 
ness the kindly, spzrituelle old lady who 
had taken such pains to amuse thein. 

One day, during her widowhood, Ma- 
dame Mohl said to Madame Cheuvreux, 
“T have all my life striven to please ; 
but I cannot forgive myself for having 
lost many opportunities, for not devot- 
ing more care to it.” After a moment’s 
reflection, she added, “ Car au fond il 
n’y a que cela.” She had come to the 
end of it vow, and found out what the 
Sond was worth. 

She was extraordinarily faithful in 
her own friendships, and few things 
gave her more pleasure than getting 
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back a friend of old times, from whom 
circumstances of one kind or another 
had parted her. M. de Maupas, when 
a very young man, had been an habitué 
of Mrs. Clarke’s salon, but had drifted 
away from Mary years before her mar- 
riage. He had then taken office under 
Celui-ci, and consequently become “ un- 
But the Em- 
pire had fallen; the Jate Minister of 
Police was now an old man, broken in 


fit for decent company.” 


health, paralyzed, and a great sufferer. 
The Comtesse de Thury, an old friend 
of his and of Madame Mohl’s, mentioned 
He bright- 
ened up, and said, * She was the most 


her name to him one day. 


spirituelle woman I ever knew,” and 


added some kindly remarks about her. 
Madame de Thury repeated this to Ma- 
dame Mohl, who was greatly pleased, 


and, fetching a portrait in crayons that 
she had taken of M. de Maupas in the 
days of his youth, she begged Madame 
de Thury to take it to him. But Ma- 
dame de Thury said, “ No, you mtnust 
take it to him yourself; that will make 
it much more welcome. And you know 
it is one of the works of mercy to visit 
the sick.” 

Madame Mohl consented to perform 
this work of merey. Her visit was an- 
nounced, and all the family were as- 
sembled to greet her. M. de Maupas, 
unable to rise from his chair, gave her 
that 
The two old friends sat a long while to- 


a welcome touched her deeply. 
gether, working bright incantations on 
each other with that magic little sesame, 
“Vous souvenez-vous?” that opeus the 
enchanted palace of the past, and enters 
its echoing chambers, and conjures up 
its visions so delightfully. He invited 
her to dine, and several distinguished 

This 
pleasant gathering of her last 
gleams of social glory. No pretty young 
débutante at her first ball, Madame de 
Thury says, ever had a greater ovation 
than this nonogenarian lady at that din- 
ner-party. 


persons were asked to meet her. 


was one 


There was no question of 
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politics, or of anything but the pleasure 
of meeting after long estrangement. 

Madame Mohl had never in her young- 
er days loved solitude, but it was now 
unendurable to her. From the time of 
her husband’s death she dreaded being 
left alone for a day. In 1880, she went, 
as usual, to England, and from Worms- 
hill (Berkshire) she writes to Madame 
Scherer in August : — 

‘“‘T am the better already for being 
here. I left Paris because I fell into 
the most indescribable state. I did not 
see a soul from Monday to Saturday ! 
I never saw Paris so utterly abandoned. 
I came to my niece, who is my kindest 
friend, and I am much better; but I 
find I must not be entirely alone, which 
I did not know before. Everybody had 
left town at the beginning of July, and 
the last twenty days were new to me, 
and made me acquainted with myself. 

“TY go from this in three weeks to my 
friend Mrs. Simpson, at Bournemouth. 
If I like it, I stay ; if not, I But 
there are some nice people there,—a 
certain Lady Shelley, whom I would go 


vO. 


some miles to see any day. ... I have 
learned to be very humble, for I find I 
cannot be alone. I must have some one. 
I don’t mean that I want people to love 
me, but I must have some society.” 

From another hospitable country 
home she writes a few weeks later : — 

“Tam staying at one of my oldest 
and best friends, Mrs. Bonham Carter, 
the mother of my dear Hilary Carter. 
... If I make mistakes, pray forgive 
me, for there is a woman chattering at 
my ears such nonsense! I never heard 
such an impudent ass, since I have not 
had the pleasure of seeing and hearing 
creatures of my own sex oftener than I 
liked ! 

“T am ashamed, my dear, good friend, 
of my silence. The fact is, I am grown 
so stupid that I often sit a long time do- 
ing nothing, hardly thinking, from ex- 
treme low spirits. Instead of growing 
better from the habit of loneliness, I am 
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perhaps worse, and the loss of my dear 
husband seems more and more a ruin of 
everything. ... I stayed with my niece, 
Mrs. Vickers, in Berkshire till the 14th 
of August, when she went to Wilbad. 
Then I came on here to a most charm- 
ing place, eight or ten miles from Lon- 
don. Mrs. Bonham Carter is the mother 
of my dear friend, who died years ago. 
She lived with me several years in Paris, 
studying painting. She was the dearest 
and best friend I ever had, and my dear 
husband loved her as much asI did. We 
were sadly cut up at her death ; it must 
be more than sixteen years ago. How 
time Her mother and sister, 
whom I am staying with now, are as 


passes ! 


kind to me as she would have been her- 
self. These friends are so kind that I 
feel more sorry to leave them than I can 
tell, which I must do soon: first, from 
mere discretion; secondly, because I 
want to see some nephews in Leicester- 
shire in September. I think of return- 
ing to Paris in October, but 
certain at what date. The 
dread being in Paris empty. 


[I am un- 
fact is, I 

I stayed 
there last year till the 25th of July, and 
I was nearly two months without seeing 
any one. I thought myself capable of 
bearing such solitude, but 7 was not, 
and I dare not run the risk again.” 

She returned to Paris at the end of 
September, and on the Ist of October 
she writes to Madame Scherer : — 

“Dear friend, I this instant found 
your letter. I came back on Wednes- 
day night, the 29th, from London, which 
I had quitted at seven in the morning. 

“T seem as if I had lost my dear hus- 
band last week, and I never, never, shall 
get over it. I went to Pere La Chaise 
to-day with my niece, Ida.” 

The old cemetery, with its silent chap- 
els and flowering tombs, has witnessed 
few more touching scenes than that of 
the aged widow, sitting, one cold morn- 
ing, on a high spot, and looking on from 
a distance while her husband’s coffin was 
carried from its temporary resting-place 
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to the grave she had made ready for it; 
and then stedling quietly away, weeping 
under her black veil, and returning un- 
seen to the desolate home. 

She 
suffered at times very much, and, like 
most people living alone, she was apt 
to neglect herself. Finally, however, 
she was induced to have advice. 

“Tam already the better for the treat- 
ment of Dr. Gueneau de Mussy,” she 
writes to Madame Cheuvreux. “ We 
talked about you, —he and I. He says 
he used to know you well, once upon a 
time, and regrets very much that he 
never sees you now. 
he will 


But her health was giving way. 


So, if you like, 
be charmed to renew the ac- 
quaintance. No need to say I sha’n’t 
busy myself telling him I told you so, 
in case you do not respond. But he is 
a delightful man, full of esprit, and so 
amusing. He is 
was insupportable, and he has lots of 
other sympathetic convictions.” 
Madame Mohl was not the only pa- 


convineed that —— 


tient of this most sympathetic of physi- 
cians who considered it ‘a pleasure to 
be ill, because it brought one a visit 
from Dr. de Mussy.” She had a great 
regard for him, and left him a charming 
token of her gratitude for his care and 
The Queen of Holland had 
had a copy made for M. Mohl of Rem- 
brandt’s Lecon d’Anatomie, and after 
Madame Mohl’s death this picture was 


kindness. 


sent by his niece, Madame von Schmidt 
Zabiérow, to Dr. de Mussy. His name 
had been written by Madame Mohl on 
the back of it, and he then remembered 
that, many years before, she had said to 
him one day, “ This will be for you.” 

If Madame Mohl enjoyed Dr. de 
Mussy’s visits, even at the cost of some 
suffering, the pleasure seems to have 
mutual. Although he saw her 
chiefly when she was ill, and conse- 
quently not in the best mood for con- 
versation, she was always original and 
amusing. One of the last times that 
she sent for him, he found her greatly 


been 
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exhausted, and with hardly strength left 
to say, “J'ai fait des béises!” Her 
voice was scarcely audible. He con- 
trived to rouse her a little, and then she 
explained to him what the bétise was: 
“T had a frantic desire to hear some 
Italian music ; so I went down into the 
street, and waited for the omnibus that 
would take me to the theatre. I got in, 
and arrived there, but there was not a 
single place to be had except up amongst 
the gods. ‘This did not, however, pre- 
vent me enjoying the music deliciously. 
On leaving the theatre, I had great dif- 
ficulty in getting the omnibus to take 
I did get it at last, but I am 


” 


me home. 
done up! 

What energy of mind and body in a 
woman of ninety! Dr. de Mussy says 
that up to the last she had the most in- 
credible agility, and would run up her 
high stairs quatre a quatre ; but as the 
sum of her strength was not equal to 
this agility, when she had indulged in 
some ‘ petite extravagance,’ as she used 
to say, she was knocked ap. 

After one of these little bouts of ex- 
travagance that rendered Dr. de Mus- 
sy’s care again necessary, Madame Mohl 
went to Stors to recruit, and spent a 
month there with great enjoyment. She 
had met her old friend, M. Thiers, at 
Stors during the previous summer. It 
was their last meeting on this side of 
the Perhaps both had some 
vague presentiment of this ; at any rate, 
they talked very confidentially together 
about old times, and M. Thiers made 
some sentimental declaration about hav- 


grave. 


ing loved her in his youth, when, as a 
“ petit étudiant,’ the coneferge com- 
He told Ma- 
dame Mohl that he had never dared tell 


plained of his long visits. 


her of his love, because he had nothing 
else to offer her. 
were 


Whether the story 
Madame Mohl be- 
lieved it, and was great!y touched by it. 
M. Thiers’s oldest and most intimate 
friend declares that the statesman was 
hoaxing the old lady, an accusation that 


true or not, 
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does not sound incredible, and which may 
without much remorse be thrown in 
with others that lie on the memory of 
the Liberator of the Territory. Any- 
how, the avowal revived Madame Mohl’s 
old friendship for him, and she felt 
his death as a personal sorrow. ‘The 
following letter was written to Madame 
Cheuvreux on the day of his funeral, 
which occurred almost immediately after 
her long visit to Stors : — 

“ Dear friend, you are very grudging 
of your ink and paper, I must say, never 
to tell me a word about your own little 
concerns; as if, after being a month at 
home in your house, and being treated, 
not only with all possible distinction, 
but with all possible tenderness, I had 
no interest in them. Are you so utterly 
devoid of principle as to clean forget 
me? Don’t the affairs of Stors concern 
It is downright mean to have let 
me feel that I was one of the family 
(which I adopted with all my heart), 
and then to leave me in total ignorance 
of everything ; above all, after my telling 
you all about my marriage, to amuse 
you! 

“ But [have been so full of poor Thiers 
(and you, too, no doubt) that I have 
not thought as much of your bad be- 
havior as I should have done, if this and 


me ? 


the newspapers had not filled my mind. 
Luckily, I have in the house here a nice 
old gentleman, who never contradicts me, 
— M. Trélat, formerly Director of the 
Salpétriere for more than forty years, I 
think. He is so old that he can hardly 
see me, and can only get up to my apart- 
ment with a great effort; but the eyes 
of his mind are still full of life and in- 
telligence. He is very deaf, and, like 
the Commandant, he won’t use a trum- 
pet, which I am sorry for, because even 
my clear, high voice does not always 
reach him, and this prevents my talking 
to him as much as I should like. If it 
were not for this, we should suit each 
other like a pair of gloves. He has 
been rather extreme in politics, they 
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say, but he is a man of such entire loy- 
alty?.... 

“This is the day of the funeral, and it 
pours torrents, without a moment’s res- 
pite. Iam vexed to the last degree by 
this rain, which will greatly interfere 
with the programme. 
and the are 
Good-by, dear méchante. 


The government 
newspapers disgusting. 
If you don’t 
write, Ill not love you any the less; 
but I shall be very angry with you.” 

** Dear, very dear friend,” she writes 
to Madame Cheuvreux, in a moment of 
great depression, “it is difficult for a 
letter to do any one more good than 
yours has done me; above all, as a proof 
of your old and large and tender and 
loyal friendship. Oh, how good it is to 
have such a friendship when one is in 
sorrow like mine!” 

She rebounded now and then, and 
never nursed her grief morbidly ; but 
her sorrow remained inconsolable to the 
last. 

Her faculties had continued unim- 
paired up to this period, but the decay 
of memory, which set in soon after M. 
Mohl’s death, went on rapidly to almost 
total loss. She forgot events from one 
day to another completely. She would 
go down of a morning to Madame d’ Ab- 
badie, who lived on the floor below her, 
and exclaim in sudden agitation, “ My 
dear, I want you to give me the address 
of your man of business. I want him to 
invest my money for me. I don’t know 
what to do with it, and I am afraid it 
will all be lost.” She would take down 
the name and address, and go away re- 
lieved in mind, and return next day, 


again asking for it in the same agita- 
tion. She had never adopted the Eng- 
lish custom of keeping her money at a 
banker’s, and drawing checks, but used 
to stow it away in boxes and drawers, 
sometimes to the great annoyance of 


friends at whose houses she visited. 
Towards the end of her life this habit 
became a mania, and she used to hide 
away large sums of money behind pic- 
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tures, under the sofa-cushions, and in 
other unlikely places: sometimes twen- 
ty, thirty, forty thousand francs were 
spread about the drawing-room in this 
fashion. Then she would forget where 
she had hid the money, and would fancy 
it had been stolen, and spend the day in 
a state of despair, looking for it; afraid 
to say anything to her servants, but 
confiding her trouble to any friend who 
came in, and who would help in the 
search. When the money was all found 
she was like a child that had got back 
its lost penny. 

Yet even in this sad mental decay, 
which invaded the morale, increasing to 
mania a natural tendency to stinginess, 
Madame Mohl’s heart 
tive warmth. She never grew to love 
her money better than her friends. Her 
affection for Mrs. Wynne Finch had 
grown much deeper and tenderer since 
that courageous friend had warned her 
that M. Mohl was dying. She was al- 
ways entreating Mrs. Wynne Finch to 
come and dine with her. “My dear,” 
she would say, “I never have any din- 
ner to speak of for myself, but don’t 
you be afraid on that account. There 
is a capital pastry-cook’s opposite, and I 
will send across for any dishes you like, 
and they will be here piping hot in five 
minutes, 


retained its na- 


So come whenever you can, 
and be sure you can never come amiss.” 
And fabulously economical as she had 
grown towards herself, she would gladly 
have paid many times a week for these 
piping hot dishes for her friend. 
Sometimes she forgot that M. Mohl 
was dead, and would speak as if he were 
coming home to It was very 
curious to observe how the chief char- 
acteristic of her mind, that keen intel- 
lectual curiosity, which Dr. Johnson 
considered the surest sign of a vigorous 
intellect, survived this wreck of memory. 
One day she received a visit from a lady 
who had been away in Australia for 
many years. Madame Moh! had not 
the faintest recollection of who she was, 


dinner. 
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or anything about her. “ My dear,” 
she said, “ I dare say I liked you very 
much, but I have quite forgotten you. 
Never mind. Tell me who you are.” 
The visitor quite failed to identify her- 
self; but when she spoke of Australia 
the old lady was full of curiosity to hear 
all about it, and opened a fire of leading 
questions: ‘ And they speak English ? 
How extraordinary! And what sort 
of clothes do they wear? Do they go 
naked, like savages ?”” — and so on; in- 
quiring about the resources of the col- 
ony, and the people and their prospects, 
as she might have done formerly on 
hearing of the discovery of a new island. 
Once she grasped the subject presented 
to her, she could talk about it as clearly 
and sensibly as ever. 

In the summer of 1881, two years 
before her death, Mr. and Mrs. Wheel- 
wright, of Loston, came to see her. 
Mrs. Wheelwright’s notes made at the 
time show us Madame Mohl as she was 
in her ninety-first year: “ A curious 
little figure came forward to greet us, — 
a very slight woman, about the middle 
height. Her gray hair was in a most 


1: 


disheveled condition ; a mass of tangled 
curls projected over her forehead, and 
was constantly getting into her eyes, 
and she was constantly poking it out. 
Her black silk gown, much the worse 
for the wear, was made open in the 
neck. <A lace ruffle adorned the edge 
of her bodice, which had a trick of get- 
ting unhooked every minute, and at 
which she was perpetually fumbling 
with her very active fingers. Her eyes 
were fine and still bright, and her man- 
ner very agreeable, in spite of some ec- 
centricities, such as curling and uncurl- 
ing herself in a corner of the sofa.” 

She talked to her visitors pleasantly 
of long ago, and was as accurate as 
possible concerning things that had hap- 
pened fifty, sixty, seventy years past; 
but events of a nearer date were all con- 
fused. When Mrs. Wheelwright spoke 
of her memoir of Madame Récamier, 
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she could remember nothing about it. 
“Did I write a book about her, my 
dear? I don’t remember.” Of Madame 
Récamier herself she had the most vivid 
recollection, and of Chateaubriand, too ; 
she said he was “ the most agreeable of 
men.” ‘To Mrs. Wheelwright’s remark, 
“ But he was so vain and selfish?” she 
replied, “ But selfish people are not nec- 
essarily disagreeable, my dear, and their 
vanity makes them anxious to ingratiate 
themselves.” Madame Récamier, she 
said, ** did not seem old, she carried her- 
self so well; and she had a great deal of 
sense,—much more than people gave 
her credit for. She was well read, and 
kept up in the literature of the day. I 
have never known anybody so delightful 
in a téte-d-téte. I loved to get her alone, 
but it was not easy, she was always so 
surrounded.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wheelwright went again 
to see Madame Mohl in the evening, and 
found her alone, looking very desolate 
over her solitary cup of tea. “ The large 


windows of her salon were open, looking 
over green gardens full of tall trees; 
in the distance the gilt dome of the In- 
valides. 


The setting sun threw a golden 
glow into the room. Madame Mohl 
was very low-spirited, and told us over 
and over again the sad stories of her 
sister’s and her husband’s death. She 
took us to the window, and pointed out 
the various gardens. ‘ That large one,’ 
she said, ‘belongs to a convent. Its 
occupants are an order of missionaries 
to North Africa, and are supported by 
all the peasants of France.’ She told 
us she had had a quarrel with her cook. 
‘I have had her for ten years, and I 
fancied she was attached to me; but, 
my dear, it was all a delusion. She was 
not a bit attached to me; and she has 
been putting up the other maid to ask 
for higher wages, so I shall have to part 
with them both. When I went to Eng- 
land, in former years, I wanted no maid. 
Now, I don’t know what to do, or where 
to go. I have never been in Paris be- 


TN 
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fore so late’ (July). Her books were 
her only resource now, she said. When 
we came in she had been reading the 
Nineteenth Century, dipping into it as 
she sipped her tea. The publishers al- 
ways sent it to her, she told us. Justin 
M’Carthy’s History of our own Times 
was on the table beside it. ‘A most 
delightful book, my dear. I read it all 
the evening, and I never go to bed be- 
fore midnight.’ We asked her about old 
times, and how the society of her youth 
compared with that of the present day. 
She said there was no society now. 
* Louis - Philippe the best king 
France ever had. The French did not 
know when they were well off. In 
those days society was delightful. Six 
to a dozen people used to go to the 
house of one among them every night, 
or several times a week. 


was 


They took 
pains to be agreeable; to have some 
story to tell, some interesting news, ete. 
Each one did his part; it was delight- 
ful. But all that is over now. The late 
dinners and love of display have killed 
society.” We mentioned to her that we 
had just met an old acquaintance of 
hers, Mr. F. B., of Boston, and that he 
spoke of knowing her years ago. ‘ Mr. 
F. B.?? she said. ‘I don’t remember 
him ; but I knew so many pleasant Amer- 
icans. Why does he not come and see 
I can’t think why people forget 
me as they do.’ She seemed to take 
Mr. B.’s forgetfulness so much to heart 
that we hastened to assure her that he 
was only passing through Paris.” 

This falling off of visitors was her 
constant complaint. She kept bewail- 
ing it to everybody. “TI used to have 
such crowds of pleasant people coming 
to see me! Nobody comes now. Why, 
I wonder ?” 


me? 


But if the “crowds of pleasant peo- 
ple” who had been assiduous at the 
Rue du Bac when it was a centre of 
amusement ceased to frequent the now 
lonely salon, this way of the world 
was not imitated by the few real friends 
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who were sincerely attached to Madame 
Mohl. Their faithful devotion made a 
fine contrast to the desertion by the 
pleasure-seeking crowd. Amongst these 
faithful ones were Madame and Made- 
moiselle ‘Tourguenieff whose long- 
proved affection drew closer to her in her 
hour of need; M. and Madame d’Abba- 
die, who were her near neighbors; and 
Mignet. But no one was more devoted- 
ly kind than M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, 
the friend of a lifetime. After M. 
Mohl’s death, M. St. Hilaire gave up 
his beloved studies, his whole time for 
six months, to perform the onerous du- 
ties of executor to his friend. Madame 
Mohl grew so used to having him con- 
tinually at her beck and call, always at 
hand to advise, to cheer her, and to man- 
age her business, that when his duties as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs forcibly put 
an end to this pleasant state of things 
the poor old soul was indignant, and re- 
sented it as a cruel wrong and a faith- 
less desertion. When M. St. Hilaire’s 
name was mentioned, she would say pet- 
ulantly, “I never see him. He never 
cared for me; it was only for M. Mohl 
that he cared. 1 know that now.” 

But the moment the deserter was set 
free from the bondage of state affairs he 
went at once to the Rue du Bac. Ma- 
dame Mohl gave a scream of delight 
when she beheld him, and fell upon his 
neck, in her impulsive, childlike way. 
“So you have come back! Why did 
you giveme up? What did I do to vex 
you?” M. St. Hilaire was equally 
touched by her reproaches and by her 
joyful welcome. He tried to make her 
understand that he had not been in fault, 
and that he had now come to resume 
the old and pleasant intercourse which 
had been inevitably interrupted by pub- 
lic duties. She was pacified, but nailed 
him at once by a promise to dine with 
her every Friday, so long as he did not 
take to being state minister again. M. 


1 Widow and daughter of the political econo- 
mist, — not the novelist. 
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St. Hilaire kept this weekly engagement 
to the last. He declares that in doing 
so he had no merit of self-sacrifice ; that 
Madame Mohl’s conversation was as in- 
teresting, as clever, as it had been in her 
younger days. The loss of her mem- 
ory and her delusion about her money 
affairs were very distressing ; but with 
this exception, she was the same bright, 
Within the 
last year of her life she became pos- 
sessed by the idea that she had lost ev- 
erything ; that she would not be able to 
meet the next quarter’s rent, and would 
be obliged to leave her present abode. 
M. St. Hilaire, who knew how utterly 
devoid of foundation this fear was, would 
advise her to go to her man of business, 
assuring her that he would find the nec- 
essary money. When her mind was set 
at rest on this score, she would chat 
away as pleasantly as possible on every 
subject that was started. 


amusing hostess as ever. 


Physically she remained as active as 
a young girl, and would run up and 
down stairs, with her burden of ninety 
years, as if she had been nineteen. A 
few months before her death, Mrs. Mil- 
ner Gibson called to inquire for her. 
Being herself ailing at the time, she 
could not climb the steep stairs, but sent 
up her card. Madame Mohl, hearing 
that her old friend was waiting in the 
carriage for an answer, ran down as she 
was, and jumped in beside her, and be- 
gan to talk about M. Mohl and to weep 
over him, as if she had lost him only a 
month before. 

The friends who surrounded her to 
the last relate how bitterly she contin- 
ued to mourn for her husband. They 
used to find her of an evening sitting by 
the fire, with the tongs in her hand, fid- 
geting with the logs, building and un- 
building them, and looking the picture 
of loneliness and desolation. She would 
at once begin to talk of “Mr. Mohl,” 
and pour out her recollections of all 
that he had been to her; telling over 
and over the same tale of his entire de- 
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votion to her, his cleverness in manag- 
ing their property, his fidelity to old 
friends, his goodness, 
learning, ete. 


his wonderful 
As she rambled on, the 
big tears would trickle down her wrin- 
kled face, and the little gray curls would 
quiver with the emotion that shook her. 

Up to within a short time of her death, 
she was often heard to say that she had 
never known an hour’s ennui in her 
life ; poignant grief she had experienced 
more than once, but ennui never. Such 
an assertion sounds almost incredible 
from any human being, no matter how 
exceptionally bright his circumstances 
and opportunities may have been; but, 
discounting it, as one must do all Ma- 
dame Mohl’s sweeping statements, it was 
perhaps as true of her as it could be of 
any one. She had a very happy tem- 
perament: she was content to take the 
world as she found it, and she found it 
a very pleasant place, full of gens d’es- 
prit; she was content with herself, her 
position, her fortune, all the share in 
life that was allotted to her. There was 
a spirit of unworldliness, — though it 
may sound paradoxical, — negative un- 
worldliness, that preserved her from the 
irritation and restlessness that positive 
worldliness breeds. She did not care a 
dry straw for a multitude of things, the 
want of or the longing for which keeps 
worldly minded persons in a state of 
chronic disquiet and discontent. 

Her standard was low enough to be 
reached without strain or discomfort. 
It makes all the difference, having a con- 
venient standard. Pleasing one’s self 
and other people, without reference to a 
high ideal that involves sacrifice, makes 
the way very easy and smooth. Ma- 
dame Mohl said that she had always 
striven to please, feeling that “aw fond 
tl n’y a que cela.” She had succeeded, 
and had reaped a rich crop from the 
seed carefully sown through, say, three 
quarters of a century. She had been 
widely, extraordinarily popular, and had 
“ pleased” more people than most of 
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her generation ; but when the power of 
pleasing no longer existed, there was 
nothing to replace it, nothing to fall 
back on, and the life that had been so 
brilliant and full of interesting, pleasant 
excitement was setting in solitude, wea- 
riness, and gloom. Ennui, that she had 
kept at bay throughout, overtook her at 
the close, when she had lost the power 
of coping with it. 

She knew that the end was not far 
off, and she saw the night closing in 
upon her apparently without fear. She 
said more than once to a friend whose 
courage had stood her in good stead at 
another crisis only less momentous, “I 
feel greatly humbled before God when I 
look back on my life, and see how much 
better I might have been and how 
much more I might have done.” Her 
friend’s assurance that this sense of being 
an unprofitable servant and her sorrow 
for having done so little were the best 
atonement she could make used to con- 
sole her, and she would renew the self- 
accusation to hear the words of encour- 
agement repeated. 

M. St. Hilaire continued faithful to 
his weekly engagement. On Friday, the 
llth of May, he dined with Madame 
Mohl en téte-a-téte for the last time. 
“Never,” he said to me, “did I see her 
more agreeable ; her talk was as orig- 
inal, as piquante, as entertaining, as I 
ever remembered it.” She had begun, 
as usual, by telling him of her utter des- 
titution, and her terror of being short 
of money for the quarter’s rent; but 
when he had set her mind at rest on 
this point, she was quite content, like a 
child, and entered into conversation on 
a variety of subjects, talking of old times 
and memories in common, and on all of 
these things she was as clear as a bell. 
After dinner she seemed tired, and lay 
down on the sofa. When the tray was 
brought in, she asked M. St. Hilaire to 
make the tea. “I thought this a bad 
sign,” her old friend says, reverting 
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with pathetic humor to this incident of 
their last evening together. It was the 
first time, in all their long years of inti- 
macy, that he had ever known her to al- 
low any one to interfere in the tea-mak- 
ing. He said that it was too great a 
responsibility ; that he would pour in 
the water, but that he could not under-* 
take to put in the tea. She laughed, 
and repeated a remark that he had often 
heard before; that is, that his not drink- 
ing tea was the only flaw she had ever 
discovered in his character. He went 
away- before midnight, leaving her in 
very good spirits. 

The next day she had a kind of fit. 
The servant ran down for Madame d’ Ab- 
badie, who came at once. Mademoiselle 
Tourguenieff was sent for later. These 
two faithful friends watched by her to 
the last. 

It was wonderful to see how, with 
the shddes of death closing round her, 
her esprit retained its quickness. The 
doctor had ordered her to be rubbed 
with some calming lotion, and Madame 
d’Abbadie was doing this with the ut- 
most gentleness ; but the old lady cried 
out, and told the doctor she had been 
shaken to pieces. On her friend’s affec- 
tionately protesting that she had made 
her hand so light that it could not have 
hurt an infant, Madame Mohl retort- 
ed, with a faint flash of the old spirit, 
“ Oh, yes, so you think; but then, oth- 
er people’s skin is so tough!” (la peau 
d’autrui est si dure!) Her favorite, the 
big Persian cat, jumped up on the bed. 
She stroked him, and said, “ He is so dis- 
tingué. His wife is not the least distin- 
gué, but he does not see it; he is like 
many other husbands in that.” 

Madame d’Abbadie prayed beside her, 
and the dying woman joined with fer- 
vor and entire consciousness in all she 
said. Before sundown she passed away. 
It was the 15th of May, 1883. They 
laid her to rest between Fauriel and 
Julius Mohl. 

Kathleen O’ Meara. 
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HARDLY one month after the birth 
of Handel, his twin star rose, of equal 
Johu Sebastian 
Bach was born on the 2ist of March, 
1685, in Eisenach, Thuringia, under the 
shadow of the Wartburg, that renowned 
old medizval castle, where the Minne- 


lustre and importance. 


singers held their contests, and where 
Luther lived The 
cherishes a pleasant memory of hours 
Handel’s birthplace, Halle, 


nearly a quarter of a century ago, in de- 


concealed. writer 


spent in 


lightful converse with that genial lover 
and interpreter of both Bach and Han- 
del, Robert Taking reluctant 
leave of him in the evening, escorted by 


Franz. 


him through the quaint old market-place 
by moonlight, we halted a few minutes 
under the Handel statue by the old 
church ; when Franz, after leading us 
to the most striking points of view, ex- 
claimed, “ Great, great! but Bach was 
greater, nicht wahr?” Could our cor- 
ner of the musical world to-day com- 
memorate one birthday and neglect the 
other ? 

The Bach family form a whole Milky 
Way, covering a space of many degrees 
on the celestial globe of music. From 
old Veit Bach, the baker and miller of 
Presburg, in Hungary, who was driven 
forth by the religious troubles in the six- 
teenth century to find shelter in Thu- 
ringia, and who solaced himself with his 
lute amid the clatter of his mill, trans- 
mitting the same taste to his two sons, 
and they to their descendants, there were 
six generations of them who devoted 
themselves to music, and in each genera- 
tion two or three stars, at least, of mag- 
nitude. At one time every post of can- 
tor, organist, or town musician, in all 
Thuringia, was occupied by some scion 
of that stock. They were simple, frugal, 
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industrious, contented people, who had 
no ambition beyond a useful, happy, and 
God-serving life. This they valued too 
much to risk its peace and sweetness in 
pursuit of greater fortune. To show 
what a race they were, and what musi- 
cians, it is enough to state that of the 
890 large octavo pages of the first half 
of Spitta’s monumental work on Bach 
about one fifth is devoted to an account 
of his ancestors and an appreciation of 
their compositions. ‘These were in the 
most learned contrapuntal style of the 
period, and probably furnished the rich- 
est and the best material from which 
both Handel and the young Sebastian 
drew nourishment. This simply pious 
family, whose whole lives were spent 
in the musical service of the Protestant 
faith, were no ascetic Puritans or monks, 
but hearty, happy, social, loving friends 
and neighbors, full of strong common 
sense, not afraid to enjoy themselves, 
living lives too full of usefulness to be in 


any danger of excess. Wit and humor 


played like sunshine on their homely 


walls. Once a year all branches of their 
kinship met at the house of one of 
them, and held a patriarchal festival for 
several days, when their entertainments 
were all musical. The first thing always 
was to sing together Lutheran chorals, 
and some larger piece composed by one 
of them. And then they would have 
laughter enough in keeping up the mu- 
sical game of “ quodlibets,” — extem- 
pore songs, all sung together, each to its 
own words, but so ingeniously contrived 
as to make up a sort of harmony. Child- 
like simplicity, manlike energy, clear- 
headeduess, and savotr-faire sum up the 
family character, whose highest type 
was John Sebastian. In him, if ever, 
“ the child was father of the man.” 
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Our business here is with Bach’s gen- 
ius, his wonderful art, and the wonder- 
ful amount of his inimitable work. We 
have no room for biography. The per- 
sonal incidents of interest are few, aud 
now easily accessible. No better Life, 
for a short one, can be found than the 
wise and pithy monograph by Forkel, of 
which the old translation ought to be re- 
published. ‘Then we have the discreet 
and conscientious Life by Bitter, a dis- 
tinguished Prussian minister of finance 
(Berlin, 1865) ; the two ponderous vol- 
umes by Spitta (1873-80), which have 
been translated in England ; and shorter 
popular works, like the abridgment of 

sitter by Miss Kay-Shuttleworth, and 
the article in Grove’s Dictionary. 

In all of these one may read (we 
just recall a few particulars, for better, 
understanding of the mature man and 
artist) how John Sebastian, an orphan 
at the age of ten, was put under the 
care of an older brother, an organist, 
for his first lessons on the clavichord ; 
how he soon outran the lessons, milk 
for babes, and craved more solid meat, 
knowing of such in a manuscript book 
of his brother’s, full of things by the 
best masters of the day (Frohberger, 
Pachelbel, Buxtehude, etc.), which book 
was forbidden him; how he abstract- 
ed it from the cupboard, and copied it 
by moonlight in his little room, — six 
months’ labor lost, because the cruel 
brother found him out and confiscated 
the hard-earned treasure; and yet not 
lost, for such a lad naturally learned 
much in copying (the story is a parallel 
to that of the little Handel’s secret gar- 
ret practice) ; how, left destitute by the 
brother’s death, he became a choir-boy at 
a gymnasium, — a resource which failed 
him with the change of voice, which 
contracted an uncanny way of singing 
double, that is, in octaves ; how he kept 
on learning all there was to learn in his 
great art,—harmony and fugue and 
counterpoint, of course, and especially 
the most sublime of instruments, the or- 
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gan, that Gothic temple of harmony, of 
whose inexhaustible secrets he was to 
be the principal interpreter to men, and 
whose peculiar genius answered to his 
own and breathed through all his works ; 
how he, too, made his pilgrimage to 
Hamburg, several years before Handel, 
— not enticed by the opera siren, but 
rather to hear Reinken play the organ ; 
and how, fed as by ravens in the wilder- 
ness, the poor boy repeated those visits 
from time to time (sad tales, indeed, are 
related of his poverty and hardships) ; 
how he went to Zell, to hear the prince’s 
band of Frenchmen, for the French 
style was deemed the height of excel- 
lence at that time, when Voltaire set 
the taste in literature at the court of the 
great Frederick. It is said that Bach’s 
earlier compositions were not free from 
the frippery and affectations of French 
ornament. The influence of Couperin 
is visible in the works for clavichord. 
So Zelter, Goethe’s correspondent, says, 
and adds, ‘“ The endeavor to make one’s 
self as agreeable as others gives rise to 
that which does not last. All that is 
foreign to him, however, we can take 
away like a thick scum, and the bright 
liquid lies immediately below it.” 

We may not linger over his expe 
riences as organist, on a fabulously mea- 
gre salary, at Arnstadt (1703), where 
he helped compile the Freilighausen 
Hymn- Book, arranging or composing 
some three hundred of the tunes him- 
self; and where he offended the congre- 
gation by his “ extraordinary varia- 
tions ” of the chorals, and still more by 
his prolonged absence at Liibeck, whith- 
er he went, like Handel, to hear the fa- 
mous Buxtehude, — not, like Handel, to 
be féted and received with honor, but in 
his poverty remaining there three months, 
an unpresentable and secret listener, re- 
turning with increase of knowledge. 

Skipping all details of his short stay 
as organist at Miihlhausen, and in a 
larger sphere at Weimar, where he wrote 
some of his cantatas; and of his life at 
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Céthen (1717-20), during which time, 
on one of his journeys with Prince Leo- 
pold, he composed the first part of the 
immortal Wohltemperirte Clavier, “at 
a place where he was driven, by low 
spirits, ennui, and absence of any kind 
of musical instruments, to resort to this 
kind of pastime,” we find him at the 
age of thirty-two without an equal, and 
a few years later (1723) settled down 
to his life work in Leipzig, as cantor 
and director of music in the famous 
Thomas-Schule, as well as in three 
churches. There he lived and labored, 
seldom leaving the old town, except 
when he ran over to Dresden to hear 
the opera conducted by his friend Hasse, 
who had married Handel’s famous sing- 
er, the Faustina, and once when Fred- 
erick the Great managed to get a fa- 
mous visit from him. There he wrought, 
on mighty tasks intent, until, like Han- 
del, he grew blind, and died in pover- 
ty, on July 30, 1750, in his sixty-sixth 
year, nearly nine years before Handel, 
having outlived most of the twenty chil- 
dren he had had by his two wives. Leip- 
zig was the scene of the great bulk of 
his noblest work. It is to Leipzig, to 
its Thomas School and Thomas Church, 
that music-loving travelers in Germany 
will long continue to make pilgrimages. 
He is commonly called the Leipzig Bach, 
or “old Bach,” to distinguish him from 
his second son, Carl Philip Emanuel, the 
Hamburg or Berlin Bach, the bridge 
between that old polyphonic school and 
the free school of Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, who, nevertheless, were rooted in 
the same deep, fertile soil. 

A simple, modest, upright, most labo- 
rious, genial, spiritual life was that of 
John Sebastian Bach! Absorbed in his 
unworldly art, he heartily and quietly 
fulfilled all the relations of life. He 
was an excellent father, friend, and citi- 
zen. All sought him and relied on him. 
His hospitality, even to humbler fellow 
artists, was without stint or ostentation ; 
his house was always full. He was 
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known and trusted as a solid character, 
as one who neither courted observation 
nor shrank from it; who was what he 
seemed ; who had the real virtue in him, 
and did toa certainty what he attempted. 
If he was a mystery to others, it was not 
because the waters were not clear, but 
because they were so deep. His modes- 
ty was proverbial. When asked how he 
acquired such mastery over his art, he 
would reply, “I was compelled to be 
industrious.” He was just to other com- 
posers, and forbore to criticise works 
which to him were trifling. To his pu- 
pils, however, he always expressed his 
real opinion ; for to them he felt himself 
beund to tell the unvarnished truth. 
Playing in a quartet, he liked to take 
the tenor part, the least conspicuous, be- 
cause it placed him in the middle of the 
harmony, and left him free to listen to 
the other parts. He cared not for pub- 
licity or fame, but stayed contentedly at 
home, thinking it not worth while to go 
out of his way for wealth or honors, 
when he might have had both. A hum- 
ble competence he easily commanded, — 
not in his later years, alas! Here he 
contrasts with Handel, whom he oth- 
erwise resembles in his healthy strength 
of mind and character. He had the 
highest respect for Handel’s genius ; but 
these two great artists — neighbors 
when Handel was at home in Halle — 
never met, although they and their 
friends tried hard to bring about a meet- 
ing. Nor can they have had much mu- 
tual influence in their music (not much 
was published then), although here and 
there Handel, in choruses like “ And 
with his stripes,” in the Messiah, and 
“They loathéd to drink,” in Israel, 
strongly suggests Bach. 

Bach’s exuberant creative impulse 
was swayed and tempered by the calm- 
est wisdom. If ever there was in art a 
sage, a wise man, it was he. He loved 
that art too well to envy others. His 
admiration of other great composers 
and performers was unfeignedly appre- 
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ciative. He would watch the progress 
of a piece as the naturalist does the 
growth of a new plant. Listening to a 
fugue, with one of his oldest sons beside 
him, he always, so soon as he heard the 
theme, told what the composer probably 
would or ought to bring in next; and 
when the composition was a good one, it 
would so come to pass, and he would re- 
joice, and jog his son with his elbow to 
make him too remark it. This was no 
chuckling over his own acuteness, but 
joy over the beautiful working out in 
art of the divine laws of nature. 

Many anecdotes illustrate his wonder- 
ful perceptive as well as his intuitive 
faculties. He had the keenest, quickest, 
surest comprehension of relations. He 
grasped a multitude of particulars at a 
glance, and seemed to look things into 
unity and order. He solved any musical 
problem at first sight; could overlook 
the fullest score, and translate it on the 
harpsichord ; could set the several parts 
side by side, and play them together; 
could look at a new music hall, and say, 
In such a corner you will hear an echo. 
He could have been a great mathemati- 
cian ; his intellectual was equal to his 
moral greatness. 


What such a man was born to do, 
what he most heartily and thoroughly 
and splendidly did do, can hardly yet be 
estimated, and only by patient study of 
the vast mass of his incomparable works. 
They were barely recognized and rapid- 
ly forgotten in his own day, and for at 
* Jeast a century, until Mendelssohn re- 
vived his Matthew Passion. From the 
enthusiasm caused by that revival sprang 
(in 1850) that nobly patriotic and art- 
loving Bach-Gesellschaft for the publi- 
cation, mostly for the first time, in year- 
ly volumes, of all his works in sumptu- 
ous style ; a labor of love and piety, by 
which money is not made nor sought, 
the volumes being furnished at actual 
cost to the subscribers, who are counted 
as members of the publishing society. 
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Thirty thick volumes are a solid fact al- 
ready. They contain one hundred and 
fifty of the cantatas, besides the passions, 
masses, organ, violin, piano composi- 
tions, and much more. How few, alas, 
are competent to read them, still less 
to perform them !— and largely for the 
very reason that the scores of Handel 
need a Franz to fill them out to the 
measure of their original intention. 

Of course, in this brief article, only 
the merest hints of a true estimate of 
the works, or of the art and genius they 
illustrate, of this the greatest musician, 
and surely one of the greatest men, who 
ever lived, can be imagined possible. 
Let us modestly begin just where we 
find ourselves relatively to the strange 
phenomenon, — with the popular, igno- 
rant, narrow, false idea and prejudice 
concerning it. To us here in America 
—and in how many places elsewhere! 
— Bach has been only a name and a 
bugbear, except in the imagination and 
the love of here and there a knot of 
reverent, earnest, sympathetic, easily ac- 
cepting listeners and readers, until with- 
in the last two decades. All that our 
people knew of him before consisted of 
some of his organ fugues and some of 
the forty-eight preludes and fugues of 
the Well-Tempered Clavichord ; and 
these enjoyed a very limited acquaint- 
ance. The common cry was, “ Scientific 
music!” A maker of endless fugues, 


—all learned, mathematical, perplexing, 
dry, with no “tune” we can follow, or 
disentangle from the curious and cun- 
ning web! Now think a moment. “ Sci- 


entific music!” Scientific art! The 
idea is absurd: it cannot even be called 
an idea; it is inconceivable. Science is 
wholly abstract; music, art, is wholly 
concrete, — more than that, alive. Sci- 
ence would have to bear the sole respon- 
sibility of any music which it undertook 
to make; and would it, after all, be mu- 
sic? A music of science could not bea 
music of genius, art, or heart; for sci- 
ence of itself is not creative. It may 
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discern, declare the laws which must not 
be broken, and so contribute to the crit- 
icism of all art; but it cannot create the 
thing it criticises. Can science invent 
new and beautiful and infinitely varied 
and original ideas? It searches into the 
roots and principles of nature, of the 
human organism, and of the human mind 
and heart. But are great poems copied 
out of law books? Is the literature of 
What sci- 
entist, as such, though he should give 


ages dug out of grammars ? 


the longest life to it, could create a rose, 
or paint a Madonna, or ever hope to 
bring about a miracle like the Passion- 
Music, like the Messiah, the Fifth Sym- 
phony, Fidelio? All this talk about 
“scientific music ” is but senseless, idle 
cant. Mathematics never made a fugue ; 
though pedantry and uninspired, imita- 
tive, so to say Chinese, drudgery doubt- 
less had a hand in the manufacture of 
thousands of them in their day. 

Lack of acquaintance with his works 
is the only excuse for the mistaken im- 
pression that Bach wrote fugues exclu- 
sively or principally. No, he is not all 
fugue. ‘The larger portion of his great- 
er works is without fugue, “strict fugue,” 
though full of it as ¢mplied in all great 
composition ; for you feel its presence 
as a latent principle of form, the secret 
of artistic unity, even in sonatas, sym- 
phonies, etc., of Mozart and Beethoven, 
though the latter surely does not rank 
among great fuguists. Bach, to be sure, 
is great in fugue, and is as truly in- 
spired, imaginative, poetic, even emo- 
tional, in that as in the freer forms of 
art. To have composed only those great 
organ fugues and that marvelous school 
for pianists, the Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord, were glory enough for one man. 
Fugue and canon lay at the root of all 
the musical training of his day. They 
all made fugues, almost as easily as they 
talked or breathed. How happens it 
that whole wildernesses of such have 
vanished out of sight and thought, while 
those of Bach and Handel live to de- 
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cause fugues, in their way, may be works 
of genius; may show inspiration, mean- 
ing, beauty, feeling, quite as well as 
freer compositions; and may even gain 
expression by very limitation. 
Fugue lurks incognito in all contrapun- 
tal, polyphonic writing, where the voices 
which compose the harmony move each 
with an individual melody of its own. 
Where Counterpoint sits down to work, 
Fugue looks over her shoulder. 

What, then, isa fugue? What but the 
unfolding of a musical germ, the devel- 
opment of a musical thought according 
to its innate law ? 


their 


It is a theme echoed 
back and reflected from all quarters, un- 
til it becomes all-pervading, ever chang- 


ing, ever one. QOne pregnant bit or 
snatch of melody wakes all the echoes, 
all the Amens, through the realm of 
sound. So in a dark night the moon 
puts out one little point of light, one fin- 
ger as it were, and instantly the clouds 
are luminous, and every streamlet glim- 
mers, and every polished leaf and every 
gilded spire telegraphs the arrival of 
the light above. Nature is full of fugue. 
Through all her phenomena there is this 
tendency of many to one end, this end- 
less chase of lines converging, this con- 
fession of relationship. The growth of 
the plant is fugue. The ocean surf, 
wave upon wave, rolling in upon the 
shore, and swallowed back; the ranks 
of grain running in waves before the 
wind, each losing itself in the whole, 
are fugues. Perhaps the clearest type 
is flame, which is a spiral ascent of in- 
numerable little fiery tongues, all tend- 
ing to one point. The theme is uttered 
by one voice ; another and another takes 
it up, its predecessors improvising fit 
accompaniment, till all are swept along 
in mingled, mutual, swift pursuit, pos- 
sessed all with one spirit ; or, if episodes 
occur, the same theme reappears in new 
keys, inversions, imitations, and contrac- 
tions, with ever-varied, heightened fas- 
cination. As a form of art, it is most 
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like Gothic architecture ; for there, too, 
innumerable details of form, arches, 
clustered columns, spires, human figures, 
animals, fruits and flowers, and all in- 
tricacies of ornament, both lovely and 
grotesque, seem striving upward, and the 
whole mass looks light and seems to float 
aloft. You cannot couvince yourself that 
it is still ; seemingly, it never ¢s, but ever- 
more becoming. Such is the fugue-like 
mystery and miracle of form. This is 
the true organ style of music: no mere 
tunes that stale by repetition ; no loose 
stringing together of purposeless and 
idle passages. Bach, or Handel, or their 
compeers (some of whom, but for those 
two, would still be accounted great), 
when they sat down at the keyboard, 
chose a pregnant theme (not every one 
can get as far as that), and then devel- 
oped it, unraveled the seemingly simple 
knot into a long series of admirable in- 
ferences; traversing a vast variety, yet 
always sure to bring you round into the 
theme again. The soulful artist, trained 
in such manly exercise, is in little danger 
of composing superficially. How like 
the germ of an oak in spring warmth 
will each spontaneous little motive open 
out and blossom in his hands! And even 
when he is not composing fugues, how 
all he writes betrays a secret intimate 
relationship to the fugue principle in the 
vital unity and the expressive logic of 
the whole! Think of a Beethoven sym- 
phony, sonata, or concerto even, from 
that point of view. Bach’s grandest and 
profoundest work, the Matthew Passion, 
has not a fugue in all its choruses, with 
one very brief exception. 

But what Bach always did have when 
he wrote in parts, what he and all his 
compeers cultivated as the sovereign 
art, was polyphony; that is to say, ex- 
pressive or melodic counterpoint, — the 
art of vitalizing, individualizing, every 
one of the parts or voices, and letting 
them weave themselves together in four- 
part, six-part, eight-part, harmony, so 
that, while each pursues its own melodic 
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way, they blend in one beautiful and rich 
result. 


And now, having disposed of these 
old bugbears, or at least put in our plea 
against their further standing in court, 
we ure somewhat more prepared and 
free to begin with Bach where he be- 
gan, and that is with the Choral. 

Hanslick, the Vienna critic, has spo- 
ken of Bach, and Eccard and Heinrich 
Schuetz (or Sagittarius), a century be- 
fore him, as three “ sounding pillars of 
Protestantism.” They were to the Lu- 
theran Church in Germany what Pales- 
trina, Gabrieli, Lotti, and the rest were 
to the Church of Rome. 
profoundly pious nature. 


Bach’s was a 
The music he 
conceived and wrote welled up from his 
inmost life and soul in ceaseless prayer 
and holy love and aspiration. It is the 
revelation of a very deep, sincere, heart- 
felt religion. His whole art and genius 
were employed in the  self-forgetting 
service of his Maker and the Lutheran 
faith, taking the form especially of a 
personal discipleship and love for Christ. 
If he wrote anything besides sacred mu- 
sic, it was either innocent and childlike 
recreation, or a confession of his faith 
in art on its own account; for with him 
art was but the corresponding other side 
of his religion. 

In the new, or Protestant, communion 
music soon became a vital part of all re- 
ligious service, quite as much as it had 
been in the Catholic. But now for the 
first time the common people began to 
worship for themselves, and take an ac- 
tive share in the service, instead of hav- 
ing it all done for them sacerdotally. 
They lifted up their voices all together, 
in their sacred melodies, in unison, with 
no accompaniment, no harmony. ‘The 
hymns, born of the pious fervor of the 
Reformation, full of simple, tender, sad- 
sweet poetry, were wedded to tunes, or 
choral melodies, of kindred poetry and 
fervor ; some of them cherished from the 
old traditions, but far the greater number, 
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of mostly unknown authorship, spring- 
ing up out of the spirit of the times, — 
a tuneful efflorescence of the religious 
enthusiasm of Luther and his followers. 
These chorals were the people’s sacred 
melody, or plain-song ; the insurrection 
of Nature against conventional, pedan- 
tic, dry, and priest-droned music in the 
church, as the Volkslied, the songs of the 
Troubadours, and finally the opera were 
Nature setting herself up outside the 
sanctuary. That was at once the sweet- 
est, gravest, simplest, of all singing. It 
sang not of what is personal and fleet- 
ing, like the ballads, madrigals, and 
operas, but of the underlying, univer- 
sal, deep religious feeling. It allowed 
the whole congregation to sing, now in 
solemn, long-drawn notes, now in smooth 
and limpid melody, borrowed sometimes 
from the finer secular airs, which had 
sprung up like wild-flowers among the 
hills and by the wayside, It was all in 


unison ; and yet, when multitudes were 
gathered, the vast uprolling cloud of 


sound, swelled by so great a mass of 
voices, saluting the ear from different 
distances, and swallowing up its own 
echoes and reflections, did have some- 
what the effect of harmony, and a sug- 
gestion even of the fugue, just as a cloud, 
taking the sun at different angles, dis- 
plays all the colors of the rainbow. A 
Bach, listening to such mighty volume 
of sound, could scarcely help hearing 
tenor and alto and bass, and even imagin- 
ing florid interwoven melodies clothed in 
their own spontaneous accompaniment, 
with fugues in endless chase through 
the whole labyrinth of thrilling and se- 
ductive tone vibrations. Bach’s genius 
was essentially popular, notwithstanding 
he is called mystical. Between the mu- 
sic of authority, the conventional, dry 
music of the old church, and the free, 
secular recitative and love cantabile of 
the opera, he stood on this Protestant 
middle-ground, the choral of the people. 
Out of this he evolved all his wondrous 
art. 
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Hundreds of these choral tunes Bach 
harmonized in four parts, bringing out 
their latent possibilities with a skill nev- 
er equaled. He did not write these 
little masterpieces for use in public wor- 
ship. He let the congregation sing on 
in its old way. He did not even allow 
these works to be printed. They were 
dccasional productions: partly as exer- 
cises for his scholars in composition ; 
partly for the choir of the Thomas School, 
to be used on their various private anni- 
versaries, New Year festivals, etc.; but 
mostly as refreshing interludes in his 
elaborate compositions, his motets, can- 
tatas, passions. For the nearly four hun- 
dred known gems of this sort he found 
the tunes partly in himself; partly among 
the tunes which owe their origin to Lu- 
ther and his musical friends and sympa- 
thizers ; in the Huguenot and Calvinistic 
psalters ; in the hymns of the Bohemian 
brethren ; and even far back in the prim- 
itive Gregorian cantus fermus, — select- 
ing, as no one was more competent to 
do, upon the principle of the “survival 
of the fittest.” These chorals differ in- 
trinsically from the common run of our 
New England psalm-tunes. They are a 
much more pregnant kind of melody; 
there is more in them ; they are not com- 
monplace ditties, manufactured by the 
thousand for the market. Each has a 
soul in it; and it is for a sympathetic 
soul and genius like Bach to woo forth 
its beautiful confession. Moving in close 
tonic intervals, they admit, indeed neces- 
sitate, a much richer variety of harmony, 
within their few bars, than modern tunes 
in wider, or harmonic, intervals, which 
get along with a mere ding-dong alter- 
nation of tonic, dominant, and subdomi- 
nant. Whoever would learn much in 
little of the inmost heart and secret of 
true four-part setting, let him have by 
him always, near his pianoforte or or- 
gan, the chorals harmonized by Bach. 
He will find them good, too, for the 
spirit; he will find in them that “ true 
nepenthe for a careworn soul,” which 
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Dr. Holmes tells us the good governor, 
“in the dreadful war-time, cu one of the 
days of anguish and terror,” sought in 
a lecture by Emerson, “in listening to 
that flow of thought, calm and clear as 
the diamond drops that distill from a 
mountain rock.” What various mean- 
ing Bach’s different settings lent to the 
same choral! How he would set it in 
a wholly new light, win from its face a 
new expression, always in correspond- 
ence with the words, so different in the 
several stanzas of a hymn! 

To see now how he used the choral 
for material, or subject matter, in his 
greater works ; how it developed in his 
hands, as by a natural evolution, we 
must turn to (1) his Choral-Vorspiele, 
or organ preludes, in each of which a 
choral melody is given out line by line, 
framed in poetic counterpoint, with mus- 
ing and imaginative interludes between 
the lines, — priceless treasures, these, in 
the repertory of a true organist; (2) 
the exhaustless fund of beauty and of 
inspiration he has left us in those three 
hundred and eighty or more wonderful 
cantatas for church service, each of the 
magnitude of half an oratorio, and all 
conceived and executed in the noblest 
and sincerest style to which the art of 
music had attained. The list includes 
not only the cantatas he composed in 
Leipzig for all the Sundays and church 
festivals during five years, mostly in the 
first part of his life there, but also not 
a few, like ‘Ich hatte viel Bekiimmer- 
niss,” which he had written earlier, in 
Weimar and elsewhere. 

While Handel was bringing out Ital- 
ian operas in London, Bach was en- 
gaged in this more humble, unexciting, 
pious, obscure service; putting all the 
resources of his art and genius, week 
by week, into these master works, each 
sung but once, then laid upon the shelf, 
to slumber for a century and a half, un- 
til they should be rescued from dust and 
oblivion, to reappear within these last 
few years in those grand volumes of the 
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Bach-Gesellschaft. They were done in 
the inspired routine of every day, as a 
matter of course, just to enrich the ser- 
vice, with no eye beyond that either to 
reward or fame,—not so much as it 
takes to move one nowadays to make 
an anthem ora psalm-tune. In simple 
quantity or mass, as well as in weight 
of purest gold, these cantatas amount to 
more than the combined operas and ora- 
torios of Handel. 

There is no room here to enter into 
a description of the contents of a single 
one of these cantatas. They consist, as 
a general rule, with more or less modi- 
fication, of an orchestral introduction, 
sometimes amounting to an overture; a 
great chorus, four or eight part, fre- 
quently developed from the choral upon 
which the whole is founded, to fill the 
hearers with the spirit of the text for 
the day; recitatives and arias for vari- 
ous voices; sometimes more choruses ; 
and finally the choral harmonized in four 
parts, with elaborate accompaniment. A 
perfect unity of tone and feeling reigns 
throughout. The counterpoint in all 
those choruses, sometimes fugato if not 
fugued, but always polyphonic, is match- 
less in the expressive interweaving of 
the voices, both the instrumental and 
the human ; but the latter always dom- 
inate, creating, as it were, or waking 
up their own, companion sprites, win- 
ning all nature to their mood, clothing 
their sensitive, chaste melody with all 
the tender drapery that strings and reeds 
and flutes, or all the rougher mail that 
brass can lend. This is not only art; it 
is imagination in the highest sense. The 
beauty and variety cf musical ideas, the 
felicity of invention and expression, are 
simply inexhaustible. It is not true, as 
some have charged, that Bach places the 
voice precisely on a level with the ac- 
companiment, — makes it only one more 
among many instruments. ‘Theirs is a 
light borrowed from the voice; they 
move with it in its orbit, each with a mo- 
tion of its own. Is the voice only one 
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What is the flower 
but one more metamorphosis of the leaf? 

The arias for solo voices are of the 
most melodious, tender, heart-felt, and 
poetic that can be imagined ; often singu- 


more instrument ? 


larly graphic, lighting up an image in 
the words, bringing out a hidden mean- 
ing as by a divining rod of genius, and 
causing unsuspected springs to gush up 
at our feet. And the recitative, often 
cantabile, is the most expressive, char- 
acteristic, human, far from conventiona 
or commonplace, yet free from uncouth 
intervals such as occur in Wagner, that 
any master, not excepting Handel or 
Mozart, ever put into his dramatic mono- 
logue or dialogue. Witness his Passion 
Music, both the St. John and the Mat- 
thew. The cantatas offer countless ex- 
amples of the same. One obstacle to 
a wider recognition of such music lies 
in the barbarous texts, the pietistic dog- 
gerel, which Bach had to accept from the 
prosaic pious poetasters of his day, the 
Picanders and the like, of whom we 
have more than enough in the Passion. 
Of course we do not mean the sweet 
old hymns brought home to us by many 
of the chorals, as by carrier-doves. He 
had not the poets Handel had; no Mil- 
tons, Drydens, who could “ build the 
lofty rhyme He makes the 
utmost of his texts, illuminating the in- 
tention they so helplessly fall short of 


” for him. 


by his own transcendent setting, just as 


he translates the cruel and perplexing 
dogmas into the sweeter, deeper, and 
more human creed of music, — music, 
the true type of at-one-ment. 

Something should be said here of his 
instrumentation, slender by the standard 
of full modern orchestras, but telling and 
significant in every part, showing a most 
effective economy of forces, and sensi- 
tively delicate and sympathetic in the 
accompaniment of tender and ethereal 
passages of song. Turn to the Passion 
Music, and see how exquisitely he can 
make a pair of flutes, or an oboe, with 
a few strings, supply the silvery cloud 
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to an angelic aria, or a soft quartet of 
violins shed heavenly halo round the 
head of Jesus when he speaks. For 
trumpet splendors in most thrilling and 
awakening choruses, turn to the Mag- 
nificat, to the opening joyful exhorta- 
tion of the Christmas Oratorio, to these 
cantatas, to the soaring, circling, flaming 
Sanctus in his B-minor Mass. But his 
orchestral means were stinted. He was 
constantly pleading with the town coun- 
cil to grant appropriations for the mini- 
mum number of instrumentalists for fit 
performance of the music which he had 
to furnish for three churches. He tells 
them that eighteen to twenty instru- 
ments are necessary to a full musical 
service, to wit: two or three first and 
two or three second violins, two first and 
two second violas, two ’cellos, one bass, 
two or three oboes, one or two bassoons, 
three trumpets, one drum, and for some 
pieces two flutes. He needed at least 
thirty-six singers and from fifty-four to 
sixty players. But the whole number 
of alumni at the Thomas School was 
fifty-five ; besides whom he was grant- 
ed the assistance of four town-pipers, 
three violinists, and an apprentice. It 
is impossible to think of Bach as other 
than a happy, hearty, and contented 
man; yet under these restrictions he 
did chafe. It seems that even his pro- 
ductive life in Leipzig had its thorns, 
and that, what with poor appreciation 
and poor pay (his funeral, a mean one, 
was not even attended by the musical 
societies! ), there was a tragic side to it. 
Had he so wrought and died but yester- 
day in New York, would it perhaps have 
been the same? But Bach lived inside 
the wonders of his own creation, dull 
and common to the many on the outside, 
like the stained windows of the great 
cathedrals ; reminding one of Goethe’s 
parable, if we translate “ poems” into 
music : — 


Poems are colored window-glasses ! 
Look into the church from the market square : 
Nothing but gloom and darkness there! 
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Shrewd Sir Philistine sees things so: 
Well may he narrow and captious grow, 
Who all his life on the outside passes. 


But come, now, and within we’ll go! 
Now round the holy chapel gaze ; 
*T is all one many-colored blaze: 
Story and emblem, a pictured maze, 

Flash by you, —’t is a noble show. 
Here feel as sons of God baptized, 
With hearts exalted and surprised ! 


The Christmas Oratorio, with its trum- 
pet-toned opening chorus, “ Christians, 
be joyful,” its most exquisite of pastoral 
symphonies, its lovely Cradle Song, ete., 
is properly a series of six cantatas for 
the first three days of the Christmas 
festival, for New Year and the Sunday 
after, and for the feast of the Epiphany. 
Adding to the cantata form the gospel 
narrative recited by the tenor, the dra- 
matic dialogue of real characters, not 
allegorical abstractions, and those swift, 
excited, vivid little choruses called tur- 
be, we have the grandest and sublimest 
works of Bach, his settings of the Pas- 
sion (three of them are lost) according 
to St. John, and, greatest of all, greatest 


of all oratorios or any sacred composi- 
tions in whatever form, the Matthew 


Passion. Marx makes bold to call it 
“ the fifth gospel,” so deep is its impres- 
sion on the soul, it so brings home to 
every heart the image and the spirit of 
the Son of Man. Passion music, now 
an exclusively Protestant possession, 
owes its origin to the Catholic church as 
far back as the twelfth century, at least. 
Luther adapted it to the reformed ser- 
vice, sung by the congregation in uni- 
son. Schuetz, in 1665, and Sebastiani 
enriched it with polyphonic harmony, 
Then in Hamburg, to the poor text of 
Brockes, Keiser, Matheson, Telemann, 
young Handel, tried their hands at it. 
Finally it opened out into the full and 
“wonderful passion-flower ” of Bach, as 
Hanslick calls it. It is too great a work 
for more than this mere reference in 
these few pages. Fortunately, it has at 
last reached our shore, and has begun to 
make its deep impression upon listening 
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crowds, especially when the two parts 
of the entire work have been given in 
two performances on one day (Good 
Friday). Again, mere mention only can 
be made of the great things he composed 
to Latin texts: his masses, and especial- 
ly the greatest ever written, not except- 
ing that of Beethoven, the Mass in B- 
minor, and the grandest of all Magnifi- 
cats. 

Bach was not always serious. Outside 
the sacred precincts his genius over- 
flowed sometimes in works of frolic fan- 
cy, if not comic humor, like the secu- 
lar cantata, Strife between Phcebus and 
Pan, in which the cloven-footed deity 
is drolly manifest in song; and, in a 
smaller way, the Shepherds’ Cantata and 
the Coffee Cantata, a pleasant, mild 
take-off of the rage for coffee-drinking 
at that time in France and Germany. 
He also wrote numerous birthday and 
wedding cantatas, full of picturesque al- 
lusion in the music, like the one that 
opens with a vivid imitation, both in 
the instruments and voices, of the mo- 
tion of the water, “ Schleicht, spielende 
Welle.” He had not played at quod- 
libets for nothing in his boyhood. 

Ilis purely instrumental compositions, 
of which he has left a great variety, are 
of the same sterling and enduring qual- 
ity with his vocal works. His organ 
preludes and fugues, Choral-Vorspiele, 
trios (for two manuals and pedal), toc- 
catas, fantasias, pastorals, passacaglia, 
etc., stand at the head of all the organ 
music ever written. In his sonatas, 
fugues, and, above all, the incomparable 
Chaconne, for violin alone, he seems to 
anticipate nearly all the best modern 
effects known to violinists: they all 
sound fresh and new to-day ; in our own 
Music Hall a great popular audience 
has been betrayed into enthusiastic 
plaudits by a Bach fugue for solo vio- 
lin. Fascinating and poetic sonatas he 
has written, too, for flutes and other 
wind instruments. His pianoforte works, 
both great and small, are almost innumer- 
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able. His concertos for two, three, four 
pianos, with string quartet accompani- 
ment, are quite a sure attraction both in 
chamber and orchestral concerts. The 
“ French” and the “ English Suites ” and 
the Partitas figure more and more fre- 
quently in the programmes of pianists 
who respect their art. They do not spoil 
the relish of Beethoven, but they intro- 
duce him well. Nor can Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schumann, set them, in spite of 
their antique cut, at naught. The host 
of little pieces, all in two, or three, or 
four part polyphony, were written sim- 
ply as exercises for his pupils, yet they 
are charming bits of music, at ouce naive 
and simple, subtle and refined. But the 
wonder-work of all, the most precious 
vade-mecum of pianists, the Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord, though written for 
instruction and for lifelong practice, is 
a casket of rare gems, “of purest ray 
serene.” Every great composer or in- 
terpreter of true pianoforte music has 


found strengthening meat and drink in 
its double circuit of twenty-four fugues 
and preludes in all the major and minor 


keys. In quickening influence this one 
book may almost weigh against the Bee- 
thoven sonatas. Should we have had 
Cramer’s Etudes but for that example, 
or those of Moscheles, or Stephen Hel- 
ler? One testimony is of such value 
here that we are tempted to translate a 
few sentences from one of Ferdinand 
Hiller’s Letters to an Anonymous Lady 
(Cologne, 1877): — 

“ The most ¢mmortal work of musical 
art, or rather the one work of a great 
composer that will live the longest, 
seems to me, every time I think of it, 
to be Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord. .. . Rich melodic invention is 
combined with soundest, strongest har- 
mony, growing out of the most organic 
polyphony. The short pieces which the 
work contains show the greatest variety 
of invention and mood, and a perfection 
of form which has not its equal. Of a 
genuine instrumental nature, the lim- 
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pid fluency of the figures is completely 
adapted to the peculiarity of the instru- 
ment. One may be ever so long famil- 
iar with the character, the motives and 
progressions, of all the pieces, and still 
the infinite art which pervades the whole 
tone-tissue, and which had become a sec- 
ond nature with the composer, will never 
lose its charm, — nay, one will always 
keep discovering new wonders in it. 
And with what geniality the carrying 
out of the multifariously interwoven 
melodies is accommodated to the possi- 
bilities of our ten fingers! In no note 
are the cramping fetters felt which the 
hands impose on the free movement of 
the several parts. There is no second 
work which offers to the student such a 
union of the richest, most substantial 
music with the means for technical de- 
velopment; it might be called the pi- 
anist’s Bible! That it will ever be sur- 
passed in its way is not probable; the 
history of art will hardly have a second 
John Sebastian Bach to point to. 

... “It is the lot of many most 
extraordinary works of art and intellect 
to be known by only few, and only by 
their working on those few to operate 
in wider circles. ‘To how many men of 
culture are the creations of a Dante, a 
Michael Angelo, a Spinoza, more than 
famous names! Yet what an incalcula- 
ble influence their works are exercising 
day by day! So, not only Mendelssohn 
and Schumann, but Beethoven also, 
owe an extraordinary debt to the Well- 
Tempered Clavichord. My own master, 
Hummel, of whom at first sight one 
would least expect it, placed this, and no 
other work, before him every time when, 
in his later years, he wished to practice 
as pianist and to strengthen himself mu- 
sically. And how many prominent men 
might be named who have built them- 
selves up on it! 

“Tt is not easy to give account of the 
impression of these pieces, even if one 
plays them over and over again, as I 
have done, all through my life. Their 
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effect seems rather to resemble that of 
the higher plastic works than that us- 
ually ascribed to significant tone-poems : 
repose of soul amid all their wealth of 
harmony ; exaltation of spirit, without 
nervous excitement; grateful satisfac- 
tion in sounds, without common sensual 
charm. One feels himself drawn to 
contemplation, — almost inclined to sur- 
render himself to a certain mystical 
brooding; yes, I might say one feels 
himself morally more pure.” (The same 
effect, observe, which we have already 
remarked in speaking of the tranquiliz- 
ing influence of the chorals !) 


If we were called on to select, out 
of the whole Walhalla of inspired com- 
posers, the completest representative of 
the true musical life and character, we 
should have to name Sebastian Bach. 
No human being ever lived more abso- 
lutely in the element of music. It was 
his religion; the entire surrender of his 
heart and soul, and all his energies and 
genius, with a child’s simplicity and 
with a saint’s devotion, in a perpetual 
service, to the worship of the Most High. 
Glowing with deep and tender feeling, 
illumined from within and full of holy 
Innigkeit, rich in imagination and inven- 
tion, exhaustless in thick-coming shapes 
of fancy and in beautiful ideas, all de- 
veloping into the most interesting com- 
plex webs of polyphonic harmony as if 
instinctively, and often flowering out 
into the finest fioriture and delicate vine- 
like tendrils of embellishment as exqui- 
site as that of any Chopin, his music, 
when we look back over it as now pub- 
lished, seems to have risen a perpetual 
incense from his soul. If there were not 
such heart and fervor in it, would it be 
worth the while to crown it, from the in- 
tellectual standpoint? But it is quite as 
remarkable for its impersonality as for 
its sincere emotional expression. Ina 
certain sense it is a transcendental mu- 
sic. The finite loses itself here in the 
infinite, the individual in the all. It is 
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common to apply to those thoughts which 
come of purely thinking, which deal with 
principles rather than with facts, the 
term abstract. So, if we look only at the 
intellectual side of it, at its artistic, sub- 
tle, complex evolution, we might call 
Bach’s abstract music. Through him 
Harmony herself reveals her secrets. 
Not to give vent merely to his private 
feelings, not to serve an outward pur- 
pose, not to win money or renown, not 
to illustrate any words or programme, 
was much of this deathless music writ- 
ten. There is nothing in it that could 
have taken the form of painting or of 
poetry as well. It is music pure and 
simple, from itself, and by itself, and 
for itself. In making it he was 
‘* Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.”’ 

In Bach we see how great a mind 
and character find sphere enough in the 
mere world of music; how consistent 
such devotion is with every solid moral 
quality. His whole soul was absorbed 
in the most fascinating of the arts of the 
beautiful, yet, all the while, what self- 
possession, what calm wisdom and seren- 
ity! To those who think that the mu- 
sician must be a creature of impulse 
and excitement, a dreamy, moody, egotis- 
tical enthusiast, wholly at the mercy of 
the tempter, who salutes him in this si- 
ren’s voice, robbing him of reason and 
of self-control as the condition of her 
favors; to those who think it ludicrous 
to seek a model of a manly and true 
life in a musician, we commend the mu- 
sic and the life of Bach, — a name never 
mentioned without reverence among his 
countrymen, a sort of German Homer. 
He never mistook his calling, and had 
no misgivings. He fulfilled it with as 
much sobriety and earnestness of pur- 
pose, with a courage as unfaltering, a 
cheerfulness as beautiful, and with as 
much unconscious dignity, as any proph- 
et, bard, or hero. He was incapable of 
superficiality. No taint of what is mor- 
bid or weakly sentimental can be found 
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Of him 
preéminently, and of all true sons of 
harmony, it may be said that their life, 
their thoughts, their duty, their devo- 
tion, their communion, is in music, and 
they are strangers in an unideal world. 
To borrow a simile from Jean Paul, 
“ his spirit was let down into this neth- 
er element, inclosed in this diving-bell 
of the flesh, like a fisher of pearls; and 
when he had gathered enough the bell 
was drawn up, and he is now in a sphere 


on any page of all his works. 


where all is harmony and never-ending 
praise.” 

We have been celebrating 
hundredth anniversary of the 
of Bach, as well as of Handel. Handel 
may be regarded as already popular 
among English-speaking friends of mu- 
sic. 


the two 
birthday 


But the jubilant occasion loses its 
significance at once, unless it shall be- 
come the starting-point of a new im- 
pulse, greatly needed, to a more con- 
stant, intimate acquaintance with the 
more practicable works of Bach. What 
without affectation might be called a 
Bach revival, a Bach culture, could but 
have an elevating, wholesome, steadying 
influence, in this day of multifarious and 
distracting novelties which lead the in- 


cipient taste for music helplessly astray. 


We cannot expect musicians to com- 
pose again in just the style and school 
of Bach and Handel. Nevertheless, to 
know them well, to hear them often, and 
to love them is to keep the most divine 
ideal of the art forever burning in Art’s 
sacred temple. That will be our best 
protection from the superficiality, the 
dissipation, the vainglory, of new things 
which astonish and intoxicate far more 
than they edify and strengthen. Where 
we may end in music no one can foretell ; 
but it does matter much where we be- 
gin. Rising generations of music-lovers 
have to beware of brilliant fashions of 
the day. In literature there have been 
times when callow students have begun 
their reading just when Byron, Bulwer, 
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or some Zola even, chanced to be in the 
ascendant, before knowing Milton, Scott, 
or Hawthorne. How will it be in music 
with the youth whose first enthusiasm 
is for Wagner, ere he has ever wor- 
shiped at the shrine of Bach and Han- 
del, Mozart, Beethoven, or Schubert ? 
Love Bach first, and Wagner will not 
harm you, while he may teach you 
something. Asa pertinent conclusion, 
therefore, summing up the moral of this 
lesseu, we will cite the following pas- 
sage from a letter written by Mendels- 
sohn to the committee of the Lower 
Rhine Festival of 1838, accepting the 
conductorship : — 

“The more successful the previous 
Cologne Festival was with regard to the 
arrangement of the pieces, especially in 
Handel’s work with the organ, the more 
important it seems to me to have at least 
one piece in the programme by which 
this year’s festival may be distinguished 
from others, and by means of which 
progress may, as far as possible, be man- 
ifested. For this purpose I consider it 
absolutely necessary to have the name 
of Sebastian Bach in the programme, if 
only for one short piece; for it is cer- 
tainly high time that at these festivals, 
on which the name of Handel has shed 
such lustre, another immortal master, 
who is in no one point inferior to any 
master, and in many points superior to 
all, should no longer be forgotten. The 
same scruples which exist in opposition 
to this must also have existed in for- 
mer years with regard to the works of 
Handel; and you are all grateful now to 
those who, disregarding these obstacles, 
revealed to you such treasures of sub- 
limity and elevation.” 

“Progress!” Yes, that is the kind 
of progress in our musical enjoyment, 
culture, and appreciation which it most 
behooves us also to resume with a new 
energy to-day. Nothing else can place 
the future of our music on so sound and 
solid a foundation. 


J. 8. Dwight. 
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I’tx seek him yet: in some warm nook 

He lies asleep beside the brook, 

Drugged by the spicy gales that pass ; 

His pipe beside him on the grass 

Lies but half trimmed, — just as it fell 

When Sleep cast o’er him her soft spell. 

I’ll seek him yet: he does not hear 

The bee that drones beside his ear, 

Half buried in the nectared gloom 

Of some sweet-burdened, purple bloom. 

Above him droop the cooling leaves ; 

His shaggy bosom falls and heaves, 

In his deep slumber’s quietness ; 

He will not hear me, though I press, 

Through woven bough and vine and flower, 

Quite into his sleep-charméd bower. 

Ah me, how soundly he hath slept! 

How well the mossy wood hath kept 

Its secret old! The poppied gales, 

Blown softly by, have told no tales 

Of sleeping Pan, while far astray 

His white flock goes this many a day. 

I’ll seek him yet: somewhere he lies 

Well screened from peering human.eyes; 

And though his hoof-marks, as I know, 

From mortal sight passed long ago, 

Still I will tread the sylvan aisles 

And sunny meadows, miles and miles; 
"ll follow hard the dragon-fly, 

As down the stream he circles by ; 

I'll track the wild bee from its home 

To that fair place whence it hath come, 

Where, hoarding still their honeyed store, 

Bloom such rare flowers as starred of yore 

The shining slopes of Arcady. 

So I will seek him yet; ah me! 

Though human foot hath never trod 

The leafy lair where lies the god, 

Who knows but by some happy chance 

I yet may rouse him from his trance! 


James B. Kenyon. 
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XV. 


Sunpay evening was apt to be given 
to social advantages at the Marsh Island. 
The farmhouse had been for many years 
a favorite gathering-place of the few 
neighbors, and in the old days the Ow- 
ens’ tall clock had served as a frequent 
and formal excuse for the appearance of 
various sociable acquaintances. A clock 
of such high rank must necessarily rule 
all timekeepers of lesser degree by the 
autocratic sway of its leisurely pendulum; 
and once in a while somebody would 
still ask, with noticeable humility, for the 
right time, or set the hands of a cum- 
brous silver watch, by way of tribute, in 
the clock-room. 

The elder Owens, Israel and Martha, 
with Temperance Kipp, returned tired 


and dispirited from their day’s devo- 
tions, but a comfortable early supper 


had refreshed them; and Doris had 
seemed so entirely like herself that 
when Dick Dale came strolling up from 
the garden with his cigar, and heard the 
sound of voices, he joined the cheerful 
company without a moment’s reflection. 
A luxuriant growth of petunias, still 
unhurt by frost, had made the old gar- 
den deliciously fragrant, and in the dim 
light he could see the flowers’ pale faces 
glimmering at his feet. He picked one 
which gained his special attention, and 
gave it to Doris as he entered the room. 
A heavy dew was falling outside, and 
the company, for almost the first time 
that autumn, had forsaken the broad 
side-door step altogether. When Dick 
had first come to the farm his presence 
had been a serious hindrance to the un- 
disturbed flow of mild discussion and 
neighborhood news, but now, after a 
slight pause and cordial greeting, he was 
allowed to seat himself by one of the 
windows without note orcomment. Old 


Mrs. Bennet, the last arrival, was still 
out of breath, and presently explained 
to the new-comer that she always used 
to walk the distance between her house 
and this in ten minutes, easy ; but now 
she had to hurry along, in order to ac- 
curately compare the difference of the 
clocks. 

Temperance Kipp regarded Mr. Dale 
with keen eyes. She had taken up the 
neglected championship of Dan Lester 
with more decision than before, since 
she had seen his disheartened face that 
morning in church. He looked thinner 
than usual, and altogether was very ap- 
pealing to her tender heart. Even the 
news of his increase of fortune had not 
made him light-hearted, though his 
mother had exchanged a confiding and 
pleased glance with her old friend, as 
she sat in one of the side pews, not very 
far away. 

Dale watched Temperance herself 
with uncommon pleasure that evening. 
He had always liked her face, which 
had a great deal of sympathy and wise 
understanding in it; for the first time 
he recognized a resemblance, which had 
always baffled and puzzled his mem- 
ory, to Holbein’s portrait of Sir Thom- 
as More. He was a little amused and 
surprised at this; he would have liked 
Bradish to see her, as she sat in a high- 
backed rocking-chair. Bradish was very 
fond of the Holbein. ‘“ Ah, well, I must 
be getting back to town soon,” the young 
man assured himself, and then moved 
his own chair a little, as if he wished to 
hear what was being said of the morn- 
ing’s sermon, but in reality to command 
a better view of Doris. He was not in- 
frequently bored by the theological dis- 
putes of Israel Owen and his neighbor 
Churchill, who was a received authority 
on some questions, being a deacon of the 
first parish. This controversy was evi- 
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dently almost over with. “ Speakin’ 
about the Lord knowin’ them that are 
his,” said Israel Owen, in an unsteady 
voice, “it makes a good text to enlarge 
upon for a minister; but when you come 
to put it right home, deacon, there ’s pre- 
cious few for him to know. Folks ain’t 
so common that bears him any great like- 
ness that he can make friends of. Plen- 
ty of us is growing towards him, and 
kind of stirring about some; but it’s a 
mercy, as I view it, that we’ve got an- 
other life to continue the upward way. 
If we can only git started whilst we ’re 
here, that’s about all we can do, most 
on us.” 

The deacon grumbled something, 
which might be an assent, and might 
not. Hig own preference was for more 
inflexible condemnations and harsher 
definitions of the condition of fallen 
man ; but somehow he never could bring 
his arguments to bear when Owen took 
this tone. “I don’t wonder, when I 
look about me, that folks ain’t better,” 
the old man concluded; “the ’stonish- 
ment to me is that they ain’t wuss. 
When you take in what folks have in- 
herited down from gineration to ginera- 
tion, and how some are weak in body 
and some in mind, ’t is a wonder a good 
many is so decent behaved as they be.” 

But the deacon did not like to think 
of the practical achievements of himself 
and his brethren, — the abstractions and 
distinctions of certain doctrines were a 
much better liked subject; and he was 
relieved when a tall figure appeared in 
the doorway, and Dan Lester looked in, 
with a touch of defiance on his face. 

“ Come in, come in, Dan!” said the 
farmer. ‘“ Where’ve you kept yourself 
these weeks past? I didn’t know but 
you was put out about something. Did 
n’t overdo, haying, did ye? I’ve hardly 
seen ye since. Doris, git Dan a seat. 
We’ve got consider’ble of a meetin’ 
here, but there’s chairs enough. Step 
out to the entry, Doris, or fetch one 
right in from the kitchen.” 
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Doris had risen at the guest’s 
proach, and they stood together in the 
room for one awkward minute, with the 
rest of the people watching them. It 
takes little time for such a neighborhood 
to scent out the smallest excitement, 
and the curiosity to know if there were 
anything between Doris and Dan of an 
unpleasant nature, or any prospect of a 
love affair between her and Dale, had 
led two or three of the guests to pay 
this evening visit. 

Dick Dale had sometimes been vastly 
entertained by such a Sunday evening 
gathering. He liked the quaint talk and 
picturesque expression of the elder peo- 
ple, and had more than once wished that 
he were a writer, and could profit by the 
specimens of a fast-disappearing dialect. 
This night, however, there was a strange 
influence of excitement and expectancy. 
He was inclined to resent Dan Lester’s 
coming to the farm in that self-sufficient 
way, after his late treatment of Doris. 
He knew well enough that she had been 
grieved by it. Dear Doris, what a shame 
it would be to let her waste herself 
among such unappreciative people! He 
should like to hear what some of his ac- 
quaintances would say if they saw her, 
—and this irate admirer proposed to 
himself to go out-of-doors again, yet lin- 
gered, because it might appear that he 
was unfriendly to his rival. 

‘“‘ They always came to our funerals,” 
Mrs. Bennet was saying, in a reproach- 
ful, low voice to the other women, “ but 
they kind of hung off about it, too, and 
did n’t step right to the front and jine 
in at such a time, as the Maxwells did, 
and others. ’Tain’t what I call being 
related to folks.” 

“ They ain’t folks; they ’re nothin’ but 
a pack o’ images,” proclaimed ‘Temper- 
ance Kipp, in a tone that admitted no 
contradiction. 

Dick laughed at this; the other lis- 
teners turned their heads to look at him 
half suspiciously, yet with great good 
humor. Presently, seeing that the full 


ap- 
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moon must be near its rising, he left his 
seat by the window, and went out. He 
did not notice the appealing glance of 
Mrs. Owen ; in fact, there was no trace 
of any such feeling in Dale’s heart as 
that of being driven off the field. He 
was simply doing his own pleasure, and 
leaving the to theirs. A 
minute afterward there was a shout of 
laughter from the clock-room which 
made him wince. 


cood souls 


z 


One naturally thinks 
one’s self the injured subject of mirth at 
such a moment. Then, as he turned, he 
saw two figures come out of the door- 
way, Doris and Dan Lester, who had 
sat just inside, and who were also tempt- 
ed to stroll out into the soft night air. 
As Dick and listened, the old 
farmer and his crony moved their chairs 
into the square side-entry, and the wo- 
men passed to and fro in the clock-room, 


looked 


as if they were drawing nearer together 
for a season of gossip. 

The great willows made huge masses 
of darkness against the starlit sky ; the 
lights in the house cast a network of 
long shadows before their rays. Dick 
Dale leaned upon the garden fence, and 
watched the yellow harvest moon as it 
rose above the misty shrouding of the 
earth. The outline of the hill looked 
hard and more distant than the moon it- 
self. Ile could hear a faint sound of 
the sea and an occasional laugh from 
the house. By and by Doris and Dan 


came buck again. The grass had been 


wet the way they went, but indeed they 
seemed indifferent to their surroundings, 
and went walking to and fro, while the 
resentful spectator kept his chosen sta- 


tion. Ile thought that anybody might 
see him who looked that way, being as 
conscious of his own presence in the 
landscape as if it had been broad day- 
light. 

Even Doris, who knew every outlook 
so well, did not see that any one stood 
this side of the withered sunflowers. She 
wondered once or twice which way Mr. 
Dale had gone; but since his lameness 
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was cured he had often been out until 
late in the evening, and let himself into 
the house after every one else was asleep. 
He was a revelation to her in many 
ways, with his knowledge of books and 
his love for nature. She felt a sense of 
wider liberty with Mr. Dale than with 
any one else she knew, and believed in 
the possible treasures of experience and 
knowledge that lay far beyond the hori- 
zon that she was able to discover. 
To-night Dan Lester was very gen- 
tle, almost pathetic, but strangely com- 
pelling. She did not stop to question 
his right to call her to account, neither 
did she answer him when he humbly con- 
demned his own wrong-doing of the day 
before. As he came into the room, ear- 
lier, her heart gave a great bound of re- 
lief and affection. Now, as he spoke with 
eager impatience, as he stood close be- 
side her, and she could just see his famil- 
iar features and mark his height against 
the dim western sky, she would have 
been thankful to find a way of escape. 
Yes, he loved her; there was no doubt 
about the truth of his faithful kindness 
to her, or his endless care and tender- 
ness,— she knew that without his telling 
it so tempestuously. She 
would cease his entreaties. 


wished he 
She could 
not speak in reply ; she felt dumb before 
her inevitable fate when Dan told her 
of her father’s favor toward him, weeks 
ago, as they were on the south marsh 
together, one August morning. 

The lover’s story did not touch her, 
after all; it seemed quite outside her 
heart, and could not find a way in. Do- 
ris grew more and more weighed down 
with a sense of this grave business. She 
felt a strange impulse to throw herself 
into poor Dan’s brotherly arms, and beg 
him to defend her, as if this distress had 
come from any one but himself. A vis- 
ion of Dick Dale’s boyish face, with the 
strange, sweet look it had worn for an 
instant that day, came to her mind, and 
gave her a fancied courage and protec- 
tion. She turned away from Dan with 
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a sigh and feeling of reprieve. ‘ Don’t 
think hard of me, Dan; there’s time 
enough,” she faltered, and then hated 
herself for so heartless a wording. “I 
must go in. No, don’t keep me, Dan. 
I do think everything of you. I always 
have” —and the girl’s heart felt as if 
it would break with sorrow and despair. 
Strange to say, she did not think of 
Dick Dale any more, but of Dan him- 
self instead. She wojdered if he would 
speak again. Her heart softened, and 
though he had gone away a step or 
two she felt as if he were drawing her 
toward him through the darkness. 

Then a thin figure appeared beside 
them, and hesitated, as if reluctant to 
intrude. “IJ guess you two had kind of 
dry scratchin’, coming up the crick this 
mornin’,” said Jim Fales, by way of 
pleasantry ; “tide was pretty low when 
Isee you. I set out to cross over and 
tell you to land on the pint where the 
big pitch-pine is; it ain’t much further 
to walk, when the ma’sh is dry;” and 
he hurried on, being later than was his 
wont, and anxious to report to his em- 
ployer. 

Doris could not say a word. 
Lester muttered something under his 
breath, and strode away. ‘The girl 
looked after him, took a few steps as if 
she meant to follow him; then she stood 
still. ‘“ Oh, Dan, Dan!” she whispered, 
almost aloud. “ He is so quick; what 
made me let him go!” But as love and 
pride fought together in her perplexed 
mind, the footsteps were gone out of 
hearing, down the long road, the long, 
long road, into the dreary darkness. 

Later, the moon was round and bright 
in the sky ; the cheerful sound of voices 
grew louder, and the guests were mak- 
ing ready to depart. “I guess the young 
folks is philanderin’ off somewhere,” 
said Mrs. Bennet, as she stood on the 
doorstep. Doris met her bravely, but 
she was not good at dissembling, and lin- 
gered in the shadow outside the door. 
Dan had gone home, she told the waiting 
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audience ; he had to be off early in the 
morning, as they knew. But Temperance 
grumbled that he might have said good- 
night, coming as seldom as he had late- 
ly. She looked narrowly at Doris’s pale 
face, and resolved to have a talk with her 
before they slept. As for Doris’s mother, 
she began to wonder if the girl had been 
foolish or hasty. Dan would be well 
off now; and after all, Doris would never 
like any place so well as the farm, — the 
love for it was born in her. Dan had 
treated Mrs. Owen very civilly as he 
came in, but he was resenting her smil- 
ing salutation of the morning more than 
ever at that moment, if she had only 
known it. 

Later still, Dick Dale appeared. The 
night was growing very damp and chilly, 
he told his friends. He wondered what 
Lester had said and what Doris had said, 
but Doris was nowhere to be seen. The 
farmer was fastening the doors and win- 
dows. ‘ We used to leave everything 
open in warm weather,” he said, ‘“ but 
times have changed since the war. Good- 
night, my lad!” And so that day was 
ended. 


XVI. 


Next morning the farmhouse seemed 
quite unlike the scene of an excitement 
of any sort. The walls kept many a 
secret already, and the old homestead 
concerned itself only in providing a 
shelter and resting-place for its children. 
Mrs. Owen was singing one of yester- 
day’s psalm-tunes in a high, energetic 
voice, and sometimes Temperance might 
be heard also, in a more subdued key, 
grumbling out some unattractive refrain 
of an air she did not know very well. 
Out-of-doors the apple-picking had he- 
gun. The farmer had always looked for- 
ward to Jim Fales’s superior usefulness 
at this season. Jim was at this moment 
near the top of the high fall-sweeting 
tree, and, apparently impatient with his 
charge of hand-picking the fruit, shuffled 
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it into his basket with all the haste pos- 
sible. As he pushed his way, head and 
shoulders, through the topmost branches, 
his eyes beheld Mr. Dale at the spin- 
ning-room window near by, and the 
friends exchanged as cordial and cere- 
monious greetings as if they had not 
parted from each other at the breakfast 
table three quarters of an hour before. 

“See here,” said Jim confidentially, 
after having carefully surveyed the world 
beneath him, “was it you was talking 
to Doris, as I come in the yard last 
night ?” 

“No,” said Richard Dale gravely. 
“No, it was not I,’’ he repeated, gazing 
with much interest at his questioner’s 
countenance, which suddenly looked like 
a clock-face that has lost its hands. 

“T thought I’dask. I had some mis- 
givin’s had left my 
mouth,” the youth explained, and all at 
once drew back within the green boughs 
and was lost to sight. 


before the words 


Presently, with 
much difficulty, he transferred the clum- 
sy ladder to a tree still closer to the 
window, and climbed it with an empty 
basket, as if the path of duty led that 
way, and no other. Dick was inclined 
to resent this; the brilliant color of the 
fruit had delighted his eyes, and there 
was little of it left, at any rate. He 
felt a sudden pang as Jim rustled about 
among the leaves, and hated him as he 
selected a fair apple and began to de- 


vour it with evident satisfaction. “I 


think there ain’t no such cripsy ones 


on the place as them,’ he announced. 
‘‘ Have one?” and he twisted another 
from the tree, and gave it a leisurely 
toss at the window, where Dick barely 
succeeded in catching it. The invasion 
of his favorite outlook made him impa- 
tient. He put the apple on the window- 
sill, and took up his book again, as if he 
did not mean to be interrupted. This 
harvesting hinted at the spoiling of his 
beloved surroundings. Somehow, there 
had been so slight and amiable a change 
in the landscape and the weather itself 
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that Dick had not been led to think of 
an end of his pleasant arrangements and 
his sunshine holiday. He sighed, as if 
he were obliged to go back to a verita- 
ble treadmill, and presently looked out 
of the window again. The green old 
apple-tree, with its flecks of red fruit, 
had been a very lovely thing to look at 
against the blue and white September 
skies, and when he first discovered the 
spinning-room thd apples were but half 
grown. 

Jim had been on the alert to catch 
the least sign of renewed attention, and 
said softly, leaning toward his listener, 
“Thad it right over about seeing you 
an’ Doris out in the boat yisterday fore- 
noon. Dan Lester must have been fit 
to swear. He can’t abide that anybody 
should look at Doris but him. We 
roughed him fearful one day down on 
the ma’sh, when we was getting the salt- 
hay in.” 

“Te’s a good fellow, is n’t he?” 
asked Dale, as carelessly as possible. 

“ First-rate,” replied Jim, with another 
survey of the immediate neighborhood. 
“Folks has wondered a good deal that 
him an’ Doris is so slow about gettin’ 
things settled ; but land! folks must have 
something to work over in their minds. 
I don’t expect she sets half so much by 
him as he does by her, any way,” he 
added confidentially. Jim Fales admired 
the new resident of the Marsh Island 
with all his heart. Dale had been very 
friendly with the young fellow, and 
seemed, to one person at least, quite the 
hero; but now he felt that there was 
danger of disloyalty if this conversation 
were allowed to goon. His desire to hear 
all that Jim was more than ready to say 
was promptly quenched, as he gave a 
careless nod to the Romeo at his balcony, 
and retreated to the opposite side of the 
room. He had been told nothing yet 
that he was surprised to hear, but an un- 
defined dread arose lest there should be 
some evident recognition of his own 
personal interest in the tale. 
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Somehow, Dick was not inclined to- 
ward painting; his interest in that once- 
absorbing avocation had been dwindling, 
of late. No wonder; he had never done 
so many good bits in the same length 
of time before. The sketch of Doris 
did not seem so necessary and inevitable 
as it had once, for Doris herself claimed 
the better part of his thoughts. Doris 
as she had looked at him yesterday un- 
der the great beech-tree was never to 
be forgotten, and a strange thrill went 
She was 
very sweet and silent and busy that 
morning, and the temptation came to 
him to win this little kingdom of the 
world and the glory of it. He must 
take Doris away from her own world, — 
that would be the trouble; he certainly 
was possessed of no gifts or qualifica- 
tions for tilling the soil. 
he whispered to himself, 


over him at the remembrance. 


He smiled as 


“ His highest plot 
To plant the bergamot,” 
and wondered if, with all his experience 
and a half weariness and impatience of 
the fashionable world, he should make 
the worst sort of country gentleman. 
Ilis imagination flew quickly about the 
old farm. Delightful as it was, it might 
be made infinitely more attractive. Dick 
almost loved Doris’s father, but he was 
not so pleased with the thought of her 
mother, though this was followed with a 
quick self-reproach. He could not dis- 
guise the fact that there was a tinge of 
unreality over all these uncharacteristic 
visions of himself. We must go away 
soon, and leave Doris to her true lover. 
She had looked very troubled once or 
twice that day. After all, he did not 
helieve in making himself miserable; 
but at that moment the thought of Dan 
Lester’s triumph made Dick amazingly 
angry. Why should such a beautiful 
creature as Doris be degraded into an or- 
dinary country housekeeper, and lose the 
better sort of love and favor and true 
knowledge of life? It must not be; the 
young man’s heart beat fast with a new 
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If Doris loved him and he 
loved her, they would face the future 
together, and his face grew pale as he 
stood still in the little studio, looking 
straight forward, but seeing nothing for 
a moment; then the radiant bubble had 
burst, and all that was left was the same 
vexation of spirit and uncertainty as be- 
fore. 


inspiration. 


” 


‘“‘ James,” old Mr. Owen was saying 
under the window, “I thought you had 
better pick those fall-sweetings first.” 

“They was covered with dew, sir,” 
responded the defendant. ‘“ There ain’t 
but a few of these, and then I’m going 
back The sun strikes here 
earlier,” and Jim began a self-satisfied 
whistling, as he let a slender, unburdened 
branch rustle back into place. 


to finish. 


Dick spent 
He felt 
his track, and 
such 


a miserable, wandering 
unpardonably thrown off 
as if he must not allow 
He 
might have made a fool of himself on a 
good many occasions, but, thank Heaven, 
he had always behaved like a man, and 
not, as now, like a silly woman. It was 
difficult even to announce his determina- 
tion to go back to town that week, and 
this distressed knight strayed about the 
familiar places of the farm as if he were 
bidding them farewell. 


day. 


weakness and foolishness. 


It was an after- 
noon to be laughed at heartily some 
day, —he knew himself well enough to 
be sure of that; but a sigh followed this 
reflection, which was more than likely 
to be repeated. 


XVII. 


Later in the day Dick came through 
the clock-room, and stopped a moment 
to look for a book. There was a noise 
of strange voices outside, and just as he 
reached the outer door some one knocked 
hurriedly, —a fumbling, unaccustomed 
sort of knock. It must be confessed 
that he recognized with something like 
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a shock the familiar figure on the broad 
doorstep. 

“For pity’s sake, Richard, how came 
you here?” exclaimed this unexpected 
guest, forgetting for the moment her ev- 
idently exciting errand, as she gazed at 
her nephew in complete astonishment. 
“T believe I never was so thankful to 
see you,’ she went on, without wait- 
“ We have 
lost our way, though I was sure that I 
knew the right turn. 


ing for any explanation. 


You see this is a 
new coachman ” (tone nearly inaudible, 
but more spirited). ‘“ Johnson became 
so unreliable that I had to dismiss him, 
after fourteen years’ service. I believe 
we have broken the bolts of the victo- 
ria” (louder), “ and I was really in de- 
spair; I have already walked quite a 
long distance. Do find somebody to 
look at the carriage and see if it will be 
safe to drive home; we have promised 
to dine with the Chaunceys this even- 
ing. You surely remember Mrs. Far- 
ley? Allow me to present my nephew, 
Mr. Dale. I have n’t the slightest idea 
how he happens to be here, but I re- 
ally never was so 
life.” 

The very buttons of the new coach- 
man’s new coat were surprising to Mr. 


glad to see him in my 


= 


tichard Dale, but for such emergencies 
He 
bowed smilingly to Mrs. Farley, and 
helped her to alight, and then inspected 
the damaged vehicle under the guidance 
of Johnson’s successor. 


as this he was more than equal. 


“'That’s a very 
simple affair,” this useful nephew said, 
with charming reassurance. “ Mr. Owen 
is sure to be able to put it right in a few 
minutes. You must go into the house 
and rest yourselves, and I will take the 
carriage up the yard.” 

“Tle seems entirely at home,” medi- 
tated Mrs. Winchester, as she gave a 
sigh of relief and turned toward her 
friend. Mrs. Farley had become some- 
what impatient with the needless excite- 
ment and fears of her companion, who 
had been behaving as if they were 
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wrecked among cannibals. She had 
known real disasters herself, but Mrs. 
Winchester was so used to a luxurious 
routine of life that she was quite help- 
less in anything that approached the 
nature of an accident. She was accus- 
tomed to the opportune appearance of 
her gentlemen friends, and it was only 
a repetition of the usual state of affairs 
that Dick should open the farmhouse 
door for her when she was overwhelmed 
with anxiety at finding herself belated 
on a strange road, a dozen miles from 
home. 

“T could have made the carriage all 
right, sir,” said the new servant, as soon 
as they were out of the ladies’ hearing. 
He evidently thought it best to forestall 
reproach his want of resource. 
“ Mrs. Winchester kept telling me the 
roads, though I knew we were all the 


for 


time getting too far from home, please, 
sir. And she screeched with fright when 
I was getting down from the box. I 
had a bit of stout cord, too. Iam with 
her only a month, sir, or I’d know 
every road within reach.” 

Dick nodded indulgently, and the new 
retainer held himself in his most upright 
and stiffly effective position as they ap- 
proached hospitable Mr. Owen, who was 
quite unconscious of the town-like splen- 
dor of this appearance, and wondering 


Jim Fales, who was nearly overcome 
with awe and delight. 

As for Mrs. Owen, she had promptly 
come forward to welcome the strangers, 
after first having watched them through 


the kitchen blinds, with a temporary loss 
of self-confidence. The ladies were 
much pleased with the simple hospital- 
ity and friendliness of her greeting, and 
presently were invited to leave the sit- 
ting-room, where they had established 
themselves, and accompany their hostess 
to the best parlor. They had been de- 
lighted with the clock-room; but the 
parlor, which had been refurnished by 
good Mrs. Owen according to her own 
mistaken lights, had always been shunned 
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by Dick with ill-concealed abhorrence, 
aud was now more than ever damp and 
close, and pervaded with the odor of its 
woolen carpet and haircloth upholstery. 
The blinds were opened, and the fading 


light of day entered somewhat doubt- 


fully. Mrs. Winchester grew more and 
more puzzled. What could Dick mean 
by being here, evidently quite familiar 
with the household, and never letting her 
know of his whereabouts ? 

There was a light step in the hall 
outside ; somebody pushed back a chair 
which had been moved out of its place ; 
then a young woman stood, surprised, at 
the best room door. 

Mrs. Farley, who was ready at con- 
versation, and a most sympathetic soul, 
had been describing their wanderings 
and distress to her new acquaintance. 
Now she noticed a new look of interest 
in her auditor’s pleasant face, and Mrs. 
Owen, without waiting for a pause in 
the narrative, said, with motherly pride, 
“ Come in, Doris, do. This is Mr. Dale’s 
aunt, and —I didn’t catch 
lady’s name ? 


the other 
They met with an acci- 
dent, and lost their way beside. Yes, 
I’m sure it was confusing,” she add- 
ed encouragingly to Mrs. Farley, who 
showed no desire to continue, and just 
then met Mrs. Winchester’s confidential 
and most meaning glance and gesture 
with an amused smile. 

Doris hesitated on the threshold; she 
was never awkward, but who would not 
have quailed now? She had not heard 
the visitors enter, but the next instant 
she had taken her place beside them, and 
was even busy with thought for their 
comfort. The room displeased her 
these guests dismayed her. 
“ Would n’t you like to go up to the 
room Mr. Dale has used for his studio?” 
she asked, with sudden self-reliance. 
“T am sure he will want to show you 
his pictures.” 

The ladies rose with alacrity ; and 
presently Dick turned from a consulta- 
tion with Mr. Owen and the coachman 


strangely ; 
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to see them coming up the yard. “ That 
was very clever of Doris,” he said to 
himself gratefully, and nodded to them 
as they disappeared. Mrs. Owen was 
of the party, and almost directly the de- 
linquent nephew’s ears caught the sound 
of delighted exclamations. Then he 
saw Doris come down the steep outer 
stairway of the spinning-room, looking 
preoccupied, aud go quickly by, stopping 
to coufer with Temperance, whose head 
emerged from one of the kitchen win- 
dows. 

In a few minutes he saw the fair 
daughter of the house returning with a 
white-covered tray of fruit and cakes. 
These dear, good people! this lovely 
Doris! He was, after all, glad when his 
part of the work was done, and he could 
join the pleased and pacified company. 

“ This is very kind of you, to make 
my shipwrecked friends so comfortable, 
Mrs. Owen,” he Dick’s 
thought he had never been so l.and- 
Doris looked at him, and felt as 
She had 
needed only this hint and visible evi- 
dence of his previous life and associa- 
tions to disengage herself, as it were, 
from a sense of entire familiarity. 

“You will have the moon to light 
you home, if you wait,” Dick was say- 
ing. ‘I do not think that you need 
hurry away. I have told the coach- 
man a much shorter road back. He 
seems an excellent fellow. I wonder 
that you risked your life so long with 
Johnson.” 

‘You should have followed the short 
road yourself long ago, Dick,” said Mrs. 
Winchester. 


said. auut 
some. 


if he were again a stranger. 


“ But I will not scold you, 
after seeing these sketches. You never 
began to do anything so charming. I 
dure say that I am quite faithless about 
the new man,” she went on, “ but since 
I have found you I mean to lay claim 
to you. We cannot possibly get home 
before evening: the horses are very 
slow; you know that you always make 
fun of them. Dick, you really must go 
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back with us, and I will send you over 
as early as you like in the morning.” 
There was no mistaking the sincerity 
and insistence of Mrs. Winchester’s plea, 
and her nephew consented, though with- 
out enthusiasm. Perhaps it was just as 
well, after all, and a little later he found 
himself spinning along the east road 
on the box of the victoria. The ma- 
ligned horses were much excited at their 
unusual delay, and more than anxious 
their Mrs. Winchester’s 
thoughts were busy now with hopes of 


for supper. 
reaching home in time for her evening 
engagement, all other perplexities hav- 
ing been dispersed. 

“Do you think they would let me 
have butter, another year?” she asked 
once, with sudden eagerness; but Dick 
was sure that he did not know, and she 
concluded, from his evident lack of in- 
terest, that the butter might not be en- 
tirely to his taste. “I dare say they 
would not care to bring it so far,” Mrs. 
Winchester aunounced magnanimously. 
In spite of the sketches, she could not 
help thinking that the young girl’s un- 
deniable good looks had something to 
do with Dick’s going into retreat in such 
a determined fashion. 

The western sky was clear and shin- 
ing after the sunset, and there was al- 
ready a glow of coming moonlight in 
the east as the belated victoria trundled 
homeward. The lamps were lit in one 
wayside farmhouse after another, the 
shadows were gathering faster and fast- 
er in the fields, and some tracts of wood- 
land were dark as night and cold as 
late October when they drove under the 
The two ladies 
and comfortable in 
wraps; they leaned back against 
cushions, and talked together in 
low voices about the house and the peo- 
ple they had just left. They were 
pleased with their adventure, now that 
all danger was past, and it seemed a 
great joke that Dick should have been 
discovered and drawn from his hiding- 


overarching boughs. 
were 
their 
their 


very warm 
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Mrs. Farley kindly took the 


young man’s part, and spoke of his 
work with admiration, but his 
amused herself with little 
expense; therefore Dick himself was 
conscious of a great liking for Mrs. Far- 
ley, who was 
er’s, and had lived in China for many 
years. Dick assured himself, with sud- 
den satisfaction, that it would not be 
such a bad thing to go to the East In- 
dies. Bradish and he had often talked 
about it. Nothing could give Bradish 
a better chance; it was exactly in his 
line. 


place. 


aunt 
jokes at his 


an old friend of his moth- 


Mrs. Winchester, after a long pause, 
repeated an accusation about Dick’s love 
for peaches. He had stolen some once 
which had been procured at vast ex- 
pense for a dinner party, and he was 
an altogether unamiable nephew as he 
turned half-way round to wave a depre- 
Aunt Susan 
was a kind-hearted creature, and was 
considered very clever by her friends. 
Dick was obliged to confess that he had 


catory hand at his accuser. 


heard her talk charmingly to other peo- 
ple; but somehow she usually treated 
him like a schoolboy, and they were not 
apt to enjoy each other. Why need she 
hunt up all those silly old stories of his 
infancy every time they found them- 
selves together? He wrapped the thin 
lap-rug about his knees, and settled him- 
self into his place, as if he did not wish 
to be spoken to again. It was strange 
how entirely out of sympathy he was 
with this change of scene. 

The victoria was driven into its own 
avenue, after a while. The lights were 
bright in the great house, and the 
alarmed maids came hurrying out to 
hear what had happened. Dick was 
recognized with surprise, and as the 
coachman turned the horses away from 
the door one or two comrades appeared 
from behind the hedge, and walked be- 
side him, asking eager questions. 

“We lost our way, — that was all,” 
said the mistress, in an amiable, clear 
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voice, to the little audience. ‘ Luckily 
we found Mr. Dale, who has been sketchi- 
ing, and he brought us home. We must 
have some tea up-stairs directly, and Mr. 
Dale will have supper presently in the 
dining-room. Dear me, how late 
shall and Mrs. Winchester and 
her guest quickly ascended the long 
staircase. It seemed a pity that their 
allegiance to society did not permit any 
comfort or rest at that 
great fire was leaping and crackling in 
the wide hall fireplace, and the chairs 
Dick 
chose the largest, and pulled it close to 
the hearth ; he heard a scurrying to and 


we 
’ 


be!’ 


moment. A 


near by looked most inviting. 


fro up-stairs, the doors were opened and 
shut many times, and his aunt once re- 
called a loitering maid impatiently to 
add further directions 
supper. 


about his 
She had been annoyed because 
he had disobeyed her command to bring 
his evening clothes, and had reprimand- 
ed him sharply as they were driving 
homeward. 


own 


“T am not in any mood 
for squiring to-night,” he told himself, 
and smiled to think what joy they would 
have presently in relating their adven- 
ture to their friends. 

The ladies came rustling down ; the 
cocoons of the were trans- 
formed into moth-like creatures of so- 
ber splendors and soft raiment. Tere 
and there they glittered and shone, and 
Dick examined them with sudden inter- 
est. 


victoria 


There was a thinness and pov- 
erty about the dress of those women at 
the farm, compared with this richness 
and stateliness. Doris Owen wouid be 
beautiful in such quiet tints; the sim- 
plicity of true elegance would suit her 
exactly. 

“JT am admiring you both immense- 
ly,” the young man said. “TI have been 
quite unusgd to such magnificence, you 
know.” 

“* How charming it was at the farm!” 
and Mrs. Farley smiled at him in a 
most sympathetic fashion. “TI shall so 
often remember the spinning-room and 
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the clock-room, and all the rest of it. 
What a pretty idea to make that your 
studio! But you ought to have kept the 
spinning-wheels, and asked the rustic 
maidens to come and whir them while 
you painted.” 

“Tam certain that the peaches won 
the day,” interrupted Mrs. Winchester, 
with conscious unconsciousness and a good 
deal of emphasis. ‘ It was all very pic- 
turesque, but I can’t imagine your being 
contented there for a month or more, un- 
less you happened to see your favorite 
fruit in a green state, and determined to 
wait and enjoy it. But I am heartily 
pleased about the sketches. 
every one now! 


I can see 
I can’t forgive myself 
for leaving that delightful bit where the 
two little white sails are following each 
other through the green marsh. I dare 
say you will throw it away upon one of 
your cronies, when you go back to 
town.” 

“Tt shall be yours from this moment,” 
Dick responded gallantly, while they 
made little bows at each other. The 
aunt was very fond of him; and indeed 
he returned her unselfish affection, after 
his own fashion. 

The ladies deplored the impossibility 
of staying at home, and waited impa- 
tiently for things they had forgotten; 
finally they went out into the moonlight. 
“T should never think of going at this 
late hour,” said the hostess, “ but they 
will be so anxious to know what has be- 
come of us. I have a feeling that we 
shall make ourselves very interesting, 
my dear. They would be disappointed 
not to see you! ” 

Mrs. Farley gave her shoulders a lit- 
tle shrug. She did not think these 
neighbors very amusing, and she was 
curious to know more about Mr. Dick 
Dale. She wished that she had ven- 
tured to act her own pleasure, and send 
a regret to her entertainers. 

As for Dick, his ears had caught the 
sound of the sea, as he stood in the door- 
way watching the ladies drive away. 
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He lighted a cigar, and went across the 
grounds to a small summer-house, that 
looked ghostly and felt damp; and here 
he sat at the edge of the high cliff, and 
saw the familiar country, sea and shore. 
The moon was high in the sky ; could it 
be possible that he saw it only last night 
as it That 
The small fire 
of the cigar went out, and the world in- 
stantly grew large and exceedingly-cold ; 
then Dick gave a great shiver, and went 
back to the house. 


rose above the marshes ? 
seemed like a year ago. 


The servant who 
met him looked displeased; they had 
been looking for him everywhere, and 
his supper was waiting. He had seldom 
enjoyed a supper more than he did this, 
but once or twice he looked up, and was 
obliged to recognize the fact that he had 
expected to see Doris opposite him, as 
usual. In the morning he would ask 
his aunt’s advice upon the subject of a 
proper gift for Mrs. Owen. But that 
night he made a selection of new books, 
and marched up to his own room in 
excellent He well knew his 
aunt’s love for a bit of midnight gossip, 


season. 


and he was not sure of his answers for 
some simple questions which she would 
be sure to ask. He wondered what was 
going on at the farmhouse ; his thoughts 
kept flying in that direction, and this 
once familiar life became a little strange 
and constraining. 

As he might have known, the Owens 
were taking great pleasure in talking 
over the surprising events of the after- 
noon. Doris alone had not much to say. 
Temperance was considerably displeased 
because one of the guests had offered 
her money, just as they were ready to 
begin their homeward drive. She had 
refused it indignantly, with the informa- 
tion that she had done nothing to earn 
it, and a wise suspicion of such unnec- 
essary patronage. 

a that was her way of 
showing gratitude,” said Doris, with a 
sigh. “1 dare say such people find 
enough who are ready to take pay for 


suppose 
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everything. They were very pleasant, 
I’m sure.” 

The farmer looked at his daughter, as 
he sat reading close by the lamp. This 
was the day for the Semi-Weekly Trib- 
une, and he was deeply interested in a 
political argument, but he did not go on 
with it directly. Doris was very pale 
to-night. Something had evidently gone 
wrong with her, and he accused himself 
of being neglectful and thoughtless. 
They had not been so much together as 
usual this fall. 
woman 


Doris was grown into a 
The truth flashed upon 
him that she was no longer the child- 
ish creature he had loved and fondly 
wished to keep beside him. Dan Les- 
ter had behaved strangely, but he was a 
high-strung fellow, and might have had 
some foolish notions about young Dale. 
He would stop and have a word with 
Dan to-morrow, when he must go through 
Sussex. Perhaps he would take Doris 
herself along, and this thought gave Is- 
rael Owen great pleasure. Dan was the 
best fellow in the world, and seemed like 
a son already. There was no need for his 
tinkering away at a trade, if he and the 
little girl made it up. 


how. 


Dan had uncom- 
mon good sense about farming, and he 
should have his way, — he should have 
his way. A sudden remembrance of the 
little flag came to the farmer’s mind. 
The colors of it were faded now: May 


was long ago. The family never had 


gathered round the evening light, in all 
these years, that the father had not sad- 
ly, and as if for the first time, missed 


his son. To-night they had established 
themselves in the wide kitchen, after 
supper was over. The clock-room was 
a trifle damp, and for some reason or 
other a little cheerless. 

Mrs. Owen was still revolving the 
news of Dan Lester’s good fortune in her 
mind, and viewing it in all aspects. She 
had been longing to ask Temperance 
certain questions, and she wondered if 
Dan himself had said anything to Doris 
the evening before ; but she was not yet 
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ready to throw her long-cherished oppo- 
sition and objection to the four winds. 
As if she were afraid of being even sus- 
pected of these thoughts, she hastened 
to talk about the afternoon’s guests 
again. “I’m real glad it was so that 
they saw the parlor,” she said once, in 
a gratified tone. 


XVIII. 


Mr. Dale was just reflecting that he 
should soon be very sleepy indeed, and 
that he had not been awake so late for 
several weeks, when a sound was heard 
outside his door, followed by a light 
knocking. 

“Come in!” he said reluctantly, and 
then almost Jaughed aloud at the inno- 
cence and good-nature of his aunt’s ex- 
pression. “I might have known she 
would not let me off so easily,” he said 
to himself, and rose from his comforta- 
ble arm-chair without a word, as Mrs. 
Winchester entered, though he looked 
as if he were ready to be informed of 
so unseasonable an errand. 

“ T knew that you could n’t be asleep,” 
declared Mrs. Winchester, resuming her 
beaming expression, which had been 
abandoned temporarily at the sight of 
the flaring candles. Dick really was as 
much care as when he was ten years 
old and her orphan ward. “I thought 
you must be reading when I saw the 
bright light, as I came up the avenue. 
The Chaunceys were really quite hurt 
because you did n’t make your appear- 
ance. Dinner was later than usual, — 
at any rate, only the soup had been 
served; and Will Chauncey was detained 
in town, so that there was an empty seat 
for you next Kate Dent. She is here 
for a week, it seems. I always thought 
her extremely handsome and attractive. 
You have n’t seen her since she re- 
turned from abroad, have you?” 

“T believe not,” answered Dick pa- 
tiently. 
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“T see that you have the Village on 
the Cliff. Was there ever anything so 
charming and full of color!” 
the little lady, after a short pause. 


pursued 
She 
was comfortably settled in a low chair, 
and was taking a careful survey of her 
nephew. Really, his clothes were much 
the worse for wear; he looked not un- 
like a farmer, himself. “I have been 
telling everybody what a lovely face 
that old Mr. Owen has,” she continued 
enthusiastically. “* I wish you were fond 
of figure-sketching. I should like a por- 
trait of him immensely ; just a sugges- 
tion of all but his eyes, you know, — in 
charcoal, perhaps.” 

“ All but his eyes,” 
cynically. “I think” — 

“Oh, you know what I mean,” she 
laughed. 


repeated Dick 


*“ Don’t be superior, Dick, if 
you have such a misfortune as a stupid 
old aunt. I meant, of course, that his 
eyes are so fine I cared most for that 
part of his likeness. He has such a pa- 
thetic expression at times. A most sin- 


cere, kindly old man. He seems very 


fond of you. What did he mean by tell- 
ing me that you bore a welcome resem- 
blance ?” 

“ He thought, when I first went there, 
that I was like his only son, who was 
killed in the war,” answered Dick, in a 
more sympathetic tone than he had used 
before. ‘I supposed he had forgotten 
about that.” 

“And the old handmaiden, too. 
Charity did they call her ? No, Temper- 
ance! She has an interesting, blighted 
sort of face. She was very indignant 
because I offered her some money. I 
suppose it was rude of me, but one 
gets so used to that way of expressing 
gratitude in this mercenary world.” 

* You must wait until you die to pay 
your debts to your friends gracefully,” 
announced the host of the occasion, be- 
ginning to pace up and down the room. 
It was a familiar sign of his impatience, 
but Mrs. Winchester did not mean to 
be dismissed so soon. 
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“T never thought of that,” she said, 
apparently much pleased. “Yes, we 
can give money to whom we like, — it 
is the way we do the thing;” where- 
upon Dick came and stood before his 
aunt, and regarded her benignautly. 


“ 


Do scold me,” he said. “I know 
are tired to death, aunt Susy, but 
you must do your duty by me before 
you sleep. 


row. 


you 


I must be off early to-mor- 
I have set my heart upon making 
a few sketches over at Sussex.” 

“T have always wished that some- 
body would do that very thing. To me 
it is the most charmingly picturesque 
little place. 
surely 


But, Richard, you must 
give me a few days before I go 
back to town; you used to like to stay 
with me. And this year, of all others, 
while Nelly and the children are away, 
and I have missed them so much, I 
do think you should not have forgotten 
me.” 

“ You always have such a houseful of 
people,” grumbled Dick. “ Yes, I sup- 
pose I can come for next week; or you 
may put me down for all next summer, if 
you like that better. Don’t be foolish, 
aunt Susan. You always have laughed 
at me, but you never must let me make 
you sorry,” and he laid his finger gen- 
tly on her little lace cap and soft gray 
hair, and then turned away quickly, and 
walked the window. ‘“ What 
bright moonlight!” he said. “Do go 
to bed, aunt. Be friendly, and take 
yourself off now. You have no idea 
how early I had my breakfast.” 


over to 


“ Dick,” said the little woman, raising 
herself to her full height and coming to 
stand before him, — ‘** Dick, my dear, I 
begin to think you had better let me 
have your traps brought here to-morrow 


or next day. I don’t quite like your 
staying there any more. They’re good 
people and ever so fond of you ; but for 
their sakes, and that nice girl’s sake es- 
pecially, I hate to have you run into any 
sort of danger. I think it has been a 
great thing for you in many ways, and a 
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charming experience on the whole; but 
believe me, you had better come away. 
I really should be hurt if you did n’t 
come to me, now that I have told the 
Chaunceys that you have been hiding 
yourself so near me for weeks and 
weeks. If you were a girl yourself, I 
should feel differently; but with your 
good looks and your fortune, and your 
way of making everybody like you, I 
think it is all a great risk.” 

Dick tried to laugh at this determined 
charge, but at that moment he felt as a 
girl might truly feel, not like a man. 
“T am all right, thank you, dear old 
lady,” he said. “ Doris has a lover al- 
ready, if that is what you mean. Perhaps 
you think that Temperance is setting 
her nets.” 

“Good old soul!” responded Mrs. 
Winchester, with some spirit. “I won’t 
have you make such low jokes, Dick.” 

“T like her, myself,’ answered the 
young man, angrily. 
of them at the island. 


“T like every one 
If I ever amount 
to anything, I shall thank those sincere, 
simple people for setting me the exam- 
ple of following my duty and working 
hard and steadily. I wish sometimes 
that I had n’t two ceuts in the world. I 
never was so happy in my life as I have 
been there ; nobody ever asked wheth- 
er I was rich or poor. You have to be 
put into an honest place like that to 
know anything of yourself. You can’t 
think how tired and sick I am of the 
kind of life I have somehow drifted 
into.” 

“T have always felt that you were 
capable of better things,” agreed aunt 
Susan, much moved by the gloomy eager- 
ness of her nephew. “ But now that you 
have had your lesson you must profit by 
it; you would waste yourself even more 
if you stayed long on that farm. Think 
of your opportunities! I dare say you 
have found time for thought, and I con- 
gratulate you; but what are you going 
to do with your new energy? Dick, 
dear, 1 have been a sort of mother to 
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you. I have loved you, and tried to 
make up for the loss of your own moth- 
er. Now don’t be foolish and sentimen- 
tal, and fall in love with that pretty girl. 
You ’re spasmodic ; you ’re led by your 
enthusiasms. I think she is really charm- 
ing to look at, but she is not a fit wife 
for you.” 

*“ Aunt Susan,” and the listener to 
these exhortations faced about suddenly 
from the window, “ Doris Owen is the 
most beautiful woman I ever 
She ’s capable of anything. 
inferior. 


knew. 
She is not 
She may lack certain experi- 
ences, but she is equal to meeting them. 
She is a fit wife for any man.” 

“Oh dear, dear!” groaned aunt Su- 
san at this incomprehensible nephew, 
“is it as bad as that?” 

“ Bad as what?” said Dick, ready to 
fight for his rights. ‘ Come, this is too 
late a council; we never should have 
fallen to discussing such things by day- 
light.” 

“ You must tell me all about it. How 
far have you really gone?” persisted 
the troubled woman. 

“ Gone?” exclaimed Dick Dale. “I 
have done nothing at all. If you mean 
to ask whether I have asked Doris 
Owen to be my wife, I certainly have 
not. And nobody but you should drive 
me to the wall in this fashion, and ques- 
tion me as if I were a schoolboy.” 

Mrs. Winchester asks to be forgiven. 
She trusts Dick, and tells him so. She 
has never been ashamed of him yet. All 
these things she says in a matter-of-fact 
tone, and then bids him good-night, and 
goes away. Dick does not kiss her, after 
his old fashion, though she wishes he 
would, as she lets go his strong hand 
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and looks at him an instant before she 
flits away from the door, stepping softly 
along the hall in her light little shoes. 
A moment after it is too late, Dick is 
sorry he did not give her the kiss, and 
then he considers the propriety of his 
last statemeut. He liked, after all, to be 
treated in exactly this way; it was the 
only bit of home life that seemed to be 
always his own. He was invariably 
called to account by his aunt Susan, and 
as a general thing took his catechising 
meekly, as became the nephew whom a 
kind fate had put under Mrs. Winches- 
ter’s charge through his early years. The 
time of boyish marauding, of shirking 
lessons and abusing clothes and torment- 
ing servants, was happily over with, but 
his misdemeanors were only transferred 
to more dangerous quarters. Poor Dick! 
he felt very young and very willful now; 
it was only city life and association that 
made him look upon himself as the Me- 
thuselah of society. 


The sea was dashing against the low 
cliffs, not far away. He listened to the 
sound of it until he fell asleep. The 
waves were calling and waiting, and 
calling again, louder than before. The 
great sea was farther away from the 
Marsh Island, and there the cry of it 
seemed more distant and dull; here 
there was an insistence, a mercilessness, 
in its voice. The limitless deep was like a 
personification of his own future. There 
was a great pain in such a conscious- 
ness of great possibilities and miserable 
achievements. Was Mrs. Winchester 
wrong or right? Her horizons might 
indeed be contracted, but her directions 
were as true as the compass. 

Sarah Orne Jewett. 





George Eliot's Life. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S 


Tue writer of these pages has ob- 
served that the first question usually 
asked in relation to Mr. Cross’s long- 
expected biography is whether the read- 
er has not been disappointed in it. The 
inquirer is apt to be disappointed if the 
question is answered in the negative. It 
may as well be said, therefore, at the 
threshold of the following remarks, that 
such is not the feeling with which this 
particular reader laid down the book. 
The general feeling touching the work 
will depend very much on what has been 
looked for: there was probably, in ad- 
vance, a considerable belief that we were 
to be treated to “ revelations.” I know 
not, exactly, why it should have been, 
but certain it is that the announcement 
of a biography of George Eliot has been 
construed more or less as a promise that 
we were to be admitted behind the scenes, 
as it were, of her life. No such result 
has taken place. We look at the drama 
from the point of view usually allotted 
to the public, and the curtain is lowered 
whenever it suits the biographer. The 
most “intimate” pages in the book are 
those in which the great novelist notes 
her derangements of health and depres- 
sion of spirits. This history, to my 
sense, is quite as interesting as it might 
have been; that is, it is of the deepest 
interest, and can miss nothing that is 
characteristic or involved in the subject, 
except, perhaps, a few more examples of 
the vis comica which made half the for- 
tune of Adam Bede and Silas Marner. 
There is little that is absent that it 
would have been in Mr. Cross’s power 
to give us. George Eliot’s letters and 
journals are only a partial expression of 
her spirit, but they are evidently as 
full an expression as it was capable of 
giving itself when she was not wound 
up to the epic pitch. They do not ex- 
plain her novels; they reflect in a sin- 
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gularly limited degree the process of 
growth of these great works; but it 
must be added that even a superficial 
acquaintance with the author was suffi- 
cient to assure one that her rich and 
complicated mind did not overflow in 
idle confidences. It was benignant and 
receptive in the highest degree, and 
nothing could have been more gracious 
than the manner of its intercourse ; but 
it was deeply reserved, and very far 
from egotistical, and nothing could have 
been less easy or agreeable to it, I sur- 
mise, than to attempt to tell people how, 
for instance, the plot of Romola g 
itself constructed, or the character of 
Grandcourt got itself observed. There 
are critics who refuse to the delineator 
of this gentleman the title of a genius; 
who say that she had only a great talent, 
overloaded with a great store of knowl- 
edge. The label, the epithet, matters 
little, but it is certain that George Eliot 
had this characteristic of the mind pos- 
sessed ; that the creations which brought 
her renown were of the incalculable 
kind, shaped themselves in mystery, in 
some intellectual back shop or secret 
crucible, and were as little as possible 
implied in the aspect of her life. There 
is nothing more singular or striking in 
Mr. Cross’s volumes than the absence of 
any indication, up to the time the Scenes 
from Clerical Life were published, that 
Miss Evans was a likely person to have 
written them; unless it be the absence 
of any indication, after they were pub- 
lished, that the deeply-studious, concen- 
trated, home-keeping Mrs. Lewes was ¢ 
likely person to have produced their suc- 
cesses. I know very well that there is no 
such thing, in general, as the air of the 
novelist, which it behooves those who 
practice this art to put on, so that they 
may be recognized in public places; but 
there is such a thing as the air of the 


rot 
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sage, the scholar, the philosopher, the 
votary of abstractions and of the lore of 
the ages, and in this pale but rich Life 
that is the face that is presented. 

The plan on which it is composed is, 
so far as I know, without precedent, but 
it is a plan that could have occurred 
only to an “ outsider” in literature, if I 
may venture to apply this term to one 
who has executed a literary task with 
such tact and success. The regular lit- 
térateur, hampered by tradition, would, 
I think, have lacked the boldness, the 
artless artfulness, of conjoining in the 
same text selected morsels of letters 
and journals, so as to form a continu- 
ous and multifarious talk, on the wri- 
ter’s part, punctuated only by marginal 
names and dates and divisions into 
chapters. There is something a little 
violent in the system, in spite of our 
feeling that it has been applied with a 
gentle hand; but it was probably the 
best that Mr. Cross could have adopted, 
and it served especially well his purpose 
of appearing only as an arranger, or 
rather of not appearing at all. The 
modesty, the good taste, the self-efface- 
ment, of the editorial element in the 
book are, in a word, complete, and the 
clearness and care of arrangement, the 
accuracy of reference, leave nothing to 
be desired. ‘The form Mr. Cross has 
chosen, or invented, becomes, in the ap 
plication, highly agreeable, and his rule 
of omission (for we have, almost always, 
only parts and passages of letters) has 
not prevented his volumes from being 
as copious as we could wish. George 
Hliot was not a great letter-writer, either 
in quantity or quality; she had neither 
the spirit, the leisure, nor the lightness 
of mind to conjure with the epistolary 
pen, and after her union with George 
Henry Lewes her disposition to play 
with it was farther restricted by his 
quick activity in her service. Letter- 
writing was part of the trouble he saved 
her; in this, as in other ways, he inter- 
posed between the world and his sensi- 
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tive companion. The difference is strik- 
ing between her habits in this respect 
and those of Madame George Sand, 
whose correspondence has lately been 
collected into six closely printed vol- 
umes, which testify afresh to her ex- 
traordinary energy and facility. Ma- 
dame Sand, however, indefatigable pro- 
ducer as she was, was not a woman of 
study ; she lived from day to day, from 
hand to mouth (intellectually), as it 
were, and had no general plan of life 
and culture. Her English compeer took 
work more seriously, and distilled her 
very substance into the things she gave 
the world. There was, therefore, so 
much the less of it left for her casual 
writing. 

It was not till Marian Evans was past 
thirty, indeed, that she became an author 
by profession, and it may accordingly be 
supposed that her early letters are those 
which take us most into her confidence. 
This is true of those written when she 
was on the threshold of womanhood, 
which form a very full expression of her 
feelings at the time. The drawback 
here is that the feelings themselves are 
rather wanting in interest — one may 
almost say in amiability. At the age of 
twenty Marian Evans was a deeply re- 
ligious young woman, whose faith took 
the form of a narrow evangelicism. Re- 
ligious, in a manner, she remained to 
the end of her life, in spite of her adop- 
tion of a scientific explanation of things ; 
but in the year 1839 she thought it un- 
godly to go to concerts and to read nov- 
els. She writes to her former governess 
that she can “only sigh” when she 
hears of the “marrying and giving in 
marriage that is constantly transacted ;” 
expresses enjoyment of Hannah More’s 
letters (‘ the contemplation of so blessed 
a character as hers is very salutary ”) ; 
wishes that she “ might be more useful 
in her own obscure and lowly station” 
(“I feel myself to be a mere cumberer 
of the ground”), that she “might seek 
to be sanctified wholly.” These first 
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fragments of her correspondence, first 
glimpses of her mind, are very curious ; 
they have nothing in common with the 
later ones but the deep seriousness of the 
tone. Serious, of course, George Eliot 
continued to be to the end; the sense of 
moral responsibility, of the sadness and 
difficulty of life, was the most inveterate 
part of her nature. But the provincial 
strain in the letters from which I have 
quoted is very marked: they reflect a 
meagreness and grayness of outward cir- 
cumstance; have a tinge as of Dissent 
in a small English town, where there 
This 


was only a moment in her development ; 


are brick chapels in back streets. 


but there is something touching in the 
contrast between such a state of mind 
and that of the woman before whom, at 
middle age, all the culture of the world 
unrolled itself, and towards whom fame 
and fortune and an activity which at the 
earlier period she would have thought 
very profane pressed with rapidity. In 
1839, as I have said, she thought very 
meanly of the art in which she was to 
attain such distinction. ‘ I venture to 
believe that the same causes which exist 
in my own breast to render novels and 
romances pernicious have their counter- 
part in every fellow creature. . . . The 
weapons of Christian warfare were never 
sharpened at the forge of romance.” 
The style of these pietistic utterances is 
singularly strenuous and heavy ; the light 
and familiar are absent from them, and I 
think itis not too much to say that they 
show scarcely a single premonitory ray of 
the genius which had Silas Marner in 
reserve. This dryness was only a phase, 
indeed; it was speedily dispelled by 
more abundant showers of mental expe- 
rience. Premonitory rays are still ab- 
sent, however, after her first asceticism 
passes away —a change apparently coin- 
cident with her removal from the coun- 
try to the pleasant old town of Cov- 
eutry, where all American pilgrims to 
midland shrines go to-day to look at the 
“three tall spires” commemorated in 
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Tennyson’s Godiva. After the evangel- 
ical note began to fade, it was still the 
desire for faith (a faith which could rec- 
oncile human affection with some of the 
unamiable truths of science), still the 
religious idea, that colored her thought ; 
not the love of human life as a specta- 
cle, nor the desire to do something in 
art. It must be remembered, though, 
that during these years, if she were not 
stimulating prophecy in any definite 
form, she was inhaling those impres- 
sions which were to make her first books 
so full of the delightful midland quality, 
the air of old-fashioned provincialism. 
The first piece of literary work she 
attempted (and she brought it to the 
best conclusion) was a translation of 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus, which she be- 
gan in 1844, when she was not yet 
twenty-five years of age; a task which 
indicates not only the persistence of her 
religious preoccupations, as well as the 
higher form they took, but the fact that, 
with the limited facilities afforded by 
her life at that time, she had mastered 
one of the most difficult of foreign lan- 
guages and the vocabulary of a German 
exegetist. In 1841 she thought it wrong 
to encourage novels, but in 1847 she 
confesses to reading George Sand with 
great delight. There is no exhibition in 
Mr. Cross’s pages of the steps by which 
she passed over to a position of tolerant 
skepticism: but the details of the pro- 
cess are after all of minor importance ; 
the essential fact is that the change was 
predetermined by the nature of 
mind. 

The great event of her life 
course, her acquaintance with 
Henry Lewes. 


he r 


was, of 
George 
I say “of course,” be- 
cause this relation had an importance 
even more controlling than the publi- 
cation and success of her first attempt 
at fiction, inasmuch as it was in conse- 
quence of Mr. Lewes’s friendly urgency 
that she wrote the Scenes of Clerical 
Life. She met him for the first time in 
London, in the autumn of 1851; but it 
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was not till the summer of 1854 that 
the connection with him began (it was 
marked to the world by their going to 
spend together several months in Ger- 
many, where he was bent on researches 
for his Life of Goethe) which was to 
become so much closer than many for- 
mal marriages, and to last till his death 
in 1878. The episode of Miss Evans’s 
life in London during these three years 
was already tolerably well known. She 
had become by this time a professional 
literary woman, and had regular work 
as assistant editor of the Westminster 
Review, to which she gave her most 
attention. Her 
plishments now were wide. 


conscientious accom- 
She was 
a linguist, a copious reader, an earnest 
studeut of history and philosophy. She 
wrote much for the Westminster, as well 
as solicited articles from others, and sev- 
eral of her contributions are contained 
in the volume of essays published after 
her death, — essays of which it is fair to 
say that they give but a faint intimation 
of her latent powers. George Henry 


Lewes was a versatile, hard-working 
journalist, with 


of the drifting 


a tendency, apparently, 
sort; and after having 
been made acquainted with each .other 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer the pair com- 
mingled their sympathies and their work. 
Her letters, at this season, contain con- 
stant mention of Lewes (one allusion to 
the effect that he “ has quite won my re- 
gard, after having had a good deal of my 
vituperation ”’) ; she takes an interest in 
his health, and corrects his proofs for him 
when he is absent. It was impossible 
for Mr. Lewes to marry, as he had a 
wife living, from whom he was sepa- 
rated. Ue had also three children, of 
whom the care did not devolve upon 
their mother. The union Miss Evans 
formed with him was a deliberate step, 
of which she accepted all the conse- 
quences. ‘These consequences were ex- 
cellent, so far as the world is at liberty 
to judge, save in an important particu- 
lar. This particular is the fact that her 
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false position, as we may call it, pro- 
duced upon George Eliot’s life a certain 
effect of sequestration, which was not 
favorable to social freedom, and which 
excited on the part of her companion a 
certain protecting, sheltering, fostering, 
precautionary attitude, — the assumption 
that they lived in special, in abnormal 
conditions. It would be too much to 
say that George Eliot had not the cour- 
age of the situation she had embraced, 
but she had, at least, not the indiffer- 
ence; she was unable, in the premises, 
to be sufficiently superficial. Her deep, 
strenuous, much-considering mind, of 
which the leading mark is the capacity 
for a sort of luminous brooding, fed 
upon the idea of her irregularity with 
an intensity which doubtless only her 
magnificent intellectual activity 
Lewes’s_ brilliancy and ingenuity kept 
from being morbid. ‘The fault of most 
of her work is the absence of spoutane- 
ity, the excess of reflection ; and by her 


and 


action in 1854 (which seemed, superfi- 
cially, to be of the sort usually termed 
reckless) she committed herself to be- 
ing nothing if not reflective, to cultivat- 
ing a kind of compensatory earnestness. 
Her earnestness, her refined conscience, 


her exalted sense of responsibility, were 
colored by her peculiar position ; they 
committed her to a plan of life, of 
study, in which the accidental, the unex- 
pected, were too little allowed for, and 
this is what I mean by speaking of her 


Tf her relations with 
the world had been easier, in a word, 
her books would have been less difficult. 


sequestration. 


Mr. Cross, very justly, merely touches 
upon this question of her forming a tie 
which was deprived of the sanction of 
the law ; but he gives a portion of a let- 
ter written to Mrs. Bray more than a 
year after it had begun, which sufficient- 
ly indicates the serenity of her resolu- 
tion. Repentance, of course, she never 
had, —the success of heyexperiment was 
too rare and complete for that; and I do 
not mean that her attitude was ever for 
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a moment apologetic. On the contrary, 
it was only too superabundantly confirm- 
atory. Her effort was to pitch her life 
ever in the key of the superior wisdom 
that made her say to Mrs. Bray, in the 
letter of September, 1855, “ That any 
unworldly, unsuperstitious person who 
is sufficiently acquainted with the real- 
ities of life can pronounce my relation 
to Mr. Lewes immoral I can only un- 
derstand when I remember how subtle 
and complex are the influences that 
mould opinion.” I need not attempt 
to project the light of criticism on this 
particular case of conscience ; there re- 
mains ever, in the mutual relations of 
respectable men and women, an element 
which is for themselves alone to consid- 
er. One reflection, however, forces it- 
self upon the mind: if the connection 
had not taken place, we should have lost 
the spectacle and influence of one of the 
most complete and tender unions pre- 
sented to us in the history of literature. 
There has been much talk about George 
which is not to be 


” 


Eliot’s ‘example, 
deprecated so long as it is remembered 
that in speakins 


> 


x of the example of a 
woman of such rare nobleness of mind 
we can only mean example for good. 
Exemplary indeed, in her long connec- 
tion with George Henry Lewes, were 
her sympathy, appreciation, affection, 
constancy. 

She was thirty-seven years old when 
the Scenes from Clerical Life were pub- 
lished, but this work opened wide for 
her the door of success, and fame and 
fortune came to her rapidly. Her union 
with Lewes had been a union of pover- 
ty: there is a sentence in her journal, 
of the year 1856, which speaks of their 
ascending certain cliffs called the Tors, 
at Ilfracombe, “only twice ; for a tax of 
3d. per head was demanded for this lux- 
ury, and we could not afford a sixpenny 
walk very frequently.” The incentive 
to writing Amos Barton seems to have 
been mainly pecuniary. There was an 
urgent need to make money, and it ap- 
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pears to have been agreed between the 
pair that there was at least no harm in 
the lady’s trying her hand at a story. 
Lewes professed a belief that she would 
really do something in this line, while 
she, more skeptical, reserved her judg- 
ment till after the test. The Scenes 
from Clerical Life were therefore pre- 
eminently an empirical work of fiction. 
With the sending of the first episode to 
the late Mr. John Blackwood for ap- 
proval, there opened a relation between 
publisher and author which lasted to 
the end, and which was probably more 
genial and unclouded than any in the 
annals of literature, as well as almost 
unprecedentedly lucrative to both par- 
This first book of George Eliot’s 
has little of the usual air of a first book, 
none of the crudity of an early attempt ; 
it was not the work of a youthful per- 
son, and one sees that the material had 
been long in her mind. The ripeness, 
the pathos, a sort of considered quality, 
are as striking to-day as when Amos 
Barton and Janet’s Repentance were 
published, and enable us to understand 
that people should have asked them- 
selves with surprise, at that time, who it 
was, in the midst of them, that had been 
taking notes so long and so wisely with- 
out giving a sign. Adam Bede, written 
rapidly, appeared in 1859, and George 
Eliot found herself a consummate nov- 
elist without having suspected it. The 
book was an immense, a brilliant suc- 
cess, and from this moment the author’s 
life took its definite and final direction. 
She accepted the great obligations which 
to her mind belonged to a person who 
had the ear of the public, and her whole 
effort thenceforth was highly to respond 
to them, — to respond to them by teach- 
ing, by vivid moral illustration, and even 
by direct exhortation. It is striking that 
from the first her conception of the nov- 
elist’s task is never in the least as the 
game of art. The most interesting pas- 
sage in Mr. Cross’s volumes is, to my 
sense, a simple sentence in a short entry 


ties. 
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in her journal in the year 1859, just after 
she had finished the first volume of The 
Mill on the Floss (the original title of 
which, by the way, had been Sister 
Maggie) : “ We have just finished read- 
ing aloud Pere Goriot, a hateful book.” 
That Balzac’s masterpiece should have 
elicited from her only this remark, at a 
time, too, when her mind might have 
been opened to it by her own activity 
of composition, is significant of so many 
things that the few words are, in the 
whole Life, those I should have been 
most sorry to lose. Of course they are 
not all George Eliot would have had to 
say about Balzac, if some other occasion 
than a simple jotting in a diary had pre- 
sented itself. Still, what even a jotting 
may not have said after a first perusal 
of Le Pere Goriot is eloquent; it illu- 
minates the author’s general attitude 
with regard to the novel, which, for her, 
was not primarily a picture of life, ca- 
pable of deriving a high value from its 
form, but a moralized fable, the last 
word of a philosophy endeavoring to 
teach by example. 

This is a very noble and defensible 
view, and one must speak respectfully of 
any theory of work which would produce 
such fruit as Romola and Middlemarch. 
But it testifies to that side of George 
Eliot’s nature which was weakest — the 
absence of free zsthetic life (I venture 
this remark in the face of a passage 
quoted from one of her letters in Mr. 
Cross’s third volume) ; it gives the hand, 
as it were, to several other instances 
that may be found in the same pages. 
“My function is that of the esthetic, 
not the doctrinal teacher; the rousing 
of the nobler emotions, which make 
mankind desire the social right, not the 
prescribing of special measures, concern- 
ing which the artistic mind, however 
strongly moved by social sympathy, is 
often not the best judge.” That is the 
passage referred to in my parenthetic 
allusion, and it is a good general de- 

. scription of the manner in which George 
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Eliot may be said to have acted on her 
generation ; but the “artistic mind,” the 
pgssession of which it implies, existed 
in her with limitations remarkable in a 
writer whose imagination was so rich. 
We feel in her, always, that she pro- 
ceeds from the abstract to the concrete ; 
that her figures and situations are 
evolved, as the phrase is, from her mor- 


al consciousness, and are only indirectly 


the products of observations. They are 
deeply studied and elaborately justified, 
but they are not seen in the irresponsi- 
ble plastic way. The world was, first 
and foremost, for George Eliot, the 
moral, the intellectual world; the per- 
sonal spectacle came after; and loving- 
ly, humanly, as she regarded it, we con- 
stantly feel that she cares for the things 
she finds in it only so far as they are 
types. The philosophic door is always 
open, on her stage, and we are aware 
that the somewhat cooling draught of 
ethical purpose draws across it. This 
constitutes half the beauty of her work ; 
the constant reference to ideas may be 
an excellent source of one kind of real- 
ity — for, after all, the secret of seeing 
a thing well is not necessarily that you 
see nothing else. Her preoccupation with 
the universe helped to make her char- 
acters strike you as also belonging to it; 
it raised the roof, widened the area, of 
her esthetic structure. Nothing is fin- 
er, in her genius, than the combination 
of her love of general truth and love of 
the special case; without this, indeed, 
we should not have heard of her asa 
novelist, for the passion of the special 
case is surely the basis of the story- 
teller’s art. All the same, that little 
sign of all that Balzac failed to suggest 
to her showed at what perils the special 
ease got itself considered. Such dan- 
gers increased as her activity proceeded, 
and many judges perhaps hold that in 
her ultimate work, in Middlemarch and 
Deronda (especially the latter), it ceased 
to be considered at all. Such critics 
assure us that Gwendolen and Grand- 
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court, Deronda and Myra, are not con- 
crete images, but disembodied types, 
pale abstractions, signs and symbols of 
a “great lesson.” I give up Deronda 
and Myra to the objector, but Grand- 
court and Gwendolen seem to me to 
have a kind of superior reality ; to be, in 
a high degree, what one demands of a 
figure in a novel, planted on their legs 
and complete. 

The truth is, perception and reflec- 
tion, at the outset, divided George Eli- 
ot’s great talent between them ; but, as 
time went on, circumstances led the lat- 
ter to develop itself at the expense of 
the former — one of these circumstances 
being apparently the influence of George 
Henry Lewes. interested 
in science, in cosmic problems; and 
though his companion, thanks to the 


Lewes was 


original bent of her versatile, powerful 


mind, needed no impulse from without 
to turn herself to speculation, yet the 
contagion of his studies pushed her fur- 
ther than she would otherwise have gone 
in the direction of scientific observation, 
which is but another form of what I 
have called reflection. Her early novels 
are full of natural as distinguished from 
systematic observation, though even in 
them it is less the dominant will, I 
think, than the love of the “ moral,” the 
reaction of thought in the face of the 
human comedy. They had observation 
sufficient, at any rate, to make their for- 
tune, and it may well be said that that is 
enough for any novel. In Silas Mar- 
ner, in Adam Bede, the quality seems 
gilded by a sort of autumn haze, an af- 
ternoon light, of meditation, which mit- 
igates the sharpness of portraiture. I 
doubt very much whether the author 
herself had a clear vision, for instance, 
of the marriage of Dinah Morris to 
Adam, or of the rescue of Hetty from 
the scaffold at the eleventh hour. The 
reason of this may be, indeed, that her 
perception was a perception of nature 
much more than of art, and that these 
particular incidents do not belong to na- 
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ture (to my sense, at least) ; by which I 
do not mean that they belong to a very 
happy art. 
ry, as an evidence of artistic weakness ; 
they are a very good example of the 
view in which a story must have mar- 
tiages and rescues in the nick of time 
as a matter of course. I must add, in 
fairness to George Eliot. that the mar- 
riage of the nun-like Dinah, which 
shocks the reader, who sees in it a base 
concession, was a trouvaille of Lewes’s, 
and is a small sign of that same faulty 
judgment in literary things which led 
him to throw his influence on the side 


I cite them, on the contra- 


of her writing verse — verse which is 
all reflection, with direct, vivifying vis- 
ion remarkably absent. 

It is a part of this same limitation of 
the pleasure she was capable of taking 
in the fact of representation for itself 
that the various journals and notes of 
her visits to the Continent are, though 
by no means destitute of the tempered 
enjoyment of foreign sights, which was 
as near as she ever came to rapture, 
singularly vague in expression on the 
subject of the general and particular 
spectacle — the life and manners, the 
works of art. She enumerates diligent- 
ly all the pictures and statues she sees, 
and the way she does so is a proof of 
her active, earnest intellectual habits ; 
but it is rarely apparent that they have, 
as the phrase is, said much to her, or 
that what they have said is one of their 
deeper secrets. She is capable of writ- 
ing, after coming out of the great chap- 
el of San Lorenzo, in Florence, that 
“the world-famous statues of Michael 
Angelo on the tombs . . . remained to 
us as affected and exaggerated in the 
That 
sentence startles one, on the part of the 
author of Romola, and that Mr. Cross 
should have printed it is a commendable 
proof of his impartiality. 

It was in Romola, precisely, that the 
equilibrium I spoke of just now was lost, 
and that reflection began to weigh down 


original as in copies and casts.” 
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the scale. Romola is preéminently a 
study of the human conscience in an his- 
torical setting which is studied almost 
as much, and few passages in Mr. Cross’s 
volumes are more interesting than those 
relating to the production of this mag- 
nificent romance. George Eliot took 
all her work with a noble seriousness, 
but into none of it did she throw herself 
with more passion. It drained from her 
as much as she gave to it, and none of 
her writing ploughed into her, to use 
her biographer’s expression, so deeply. 
She told him that she began it as a young 
woman, and finished it as an old one. 
More than any of her novels, it was 
evolved, as I have said, from her moral 
consciousness —a moral consciousness 
encircled by a prodigious amount of lit- 
erary research. Her literary ideal was 
at all times of the highest, but in the 
preparation of Romola it placed her un- 
der a control absolutely religious. She 
read innumerable books, some of them 


bearing only remotely on her subject, 
and consulted without stint contempora- 
ry records and documents. 
ed nothing that would enable her to live, 
intellectually, in the period she had un- 


She neglect- 


dertaken to describe. We know, for 
the most part, I think, the result. Ro- 
mola is on the whole the finest thing she 
wrote, but its defects are almost on the 
scale of its beauties. The great defect 
is that, except in the person of Tito Me- 
lema, it does not seem positively to live. 
It is overladen with learning, it smells 
of the lamp, it tastes just perceptibly 
of pedantry. In spite of its incomplete 
animation, however, it assuredly will 
survive in men’s remembrance, for the 
finest pages in it belong to the finest 
part of our literature. It is on the 
whole a failure, but such a failure as 
only a great talent can produce ; and one 
may say of it that there are many great 
“hits” far less interesting than such a 
mistake. A twentieth part of the eru- 
dition would have sufficed, would have 
given us the feeling and color of the 
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time, if there had been more of the 
breath of the Florentine streets, more 
of the faculty of optical evocation, a 
greater saturation of the senses with the 
elements of the adorable little city. The 
difficulty with the book, for the most 
part, is that it is not Italian; it has al- 
ways seemed to me the most Germanic 
of the author’s productions. I cannot 
imagine a German writing (in the way 
of a novel) anything half so good; but 
if I could imagine it, I should suppose 
Romola to be very much the sort of pic- 
ture he would achieve — the sort of me- 
dium through which he would show us 
how, by the Arno-side, the fifteenth cen- 
tury came to an end. One of the sources 
of interest in the book is that, more 
than any of its companions, it indicates 
how much George Eliot proceeded by 
reflection and research; how little im- 
portant, comparatively, she thought that 
same breath of the streets. It carries to 
a maximum the in-door quality. 

The most definite impression pro- 
duced, perhaps, by Mr. Cross’s volumes 
(by the second and third) is that of sim- 
ple success — success which had been 
the result of no external accidents (un- 
less her union with Lewes be so denom- 
inated), but was involved in the very 
faculties nature had given her. All the 
elements of an eventual happy fortune 
met in her constitution. The great 
foundation, to begin with, was there — 
the magnificent mind, vigorous, lumi- 
nous, and eminently sane. To her in- 
tellectual vigor, her immense facility, 
her exemption from cerebral lassitude, 
her letters and journals bear the most 
copious testimony. Her daily stint of 
arduous reading and writing was of the 
largest. Her ability, as one may ex- 
press it in the most general way, was 
astonishing, and it belonged to every 
season of her long and fruitful career. 
Her passion for study encountered no 
impediment, but was able to make every- 
thing feed and support it. The extent 
and variety of her knowledge is by it- 
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self a résumé of an existence which tri- 
umpbed wherever it wished. Add to 
this an immense special talent, which, as 
soon as it tries its wings, is found to be 
capable of the highest, longest flights, 
and brings back great material rewards. 
George Eliot of course had drawbacks 
and difficulties, physical infirmities, con- 
stant liabilities to headache, dyspepsia, 
and other illness, to deep depression, to 
despair about her work ; but these jolts 
of the chariot were small in proportion 
to the impetus acquired, and were hard- 


ly greater than was necessary for re- 
minding her of the secret of all ambi- 
tious workers in the field of art — that 
effort, effort, always effort, is the only 


key of success. Her great furtherance 
was that, intensely intellectual being as 
she was, the life of affection and emo- 
tion was also widely open to her. She 
had all the initiation of knowledge and 
none of its dryness, all the advantages 
of judgment and all the luxuries of feel- 
ing. She had an imagination which 
enabled her to sit at home with book 
and pen, and yet enter into the life of 
other generations; project herself into 
Warwickshire ale-houses and Florentine 
symposia, reconstitute conditions utterly 
different from her own. Toward the 
end she triumphed over the great im- 
possible ; she reconciled the greatest sen- 
sibility with the highest serenity. She 
succeeded in guarding her pursuits from 
intrusion ; in carrying out her habits ; in 
sacrificing her work as little as possible; 
in leading, in the midst of a society united 
in conspiracies to interrupt and demor- 
alize, an independent, strenuously per- 
sonal life. People who had the honor 
of penetrating into the sequestered pre- 
cinct of the Priory — the house in Lon- 
don, in which she lived from 1863 to 
1880 — remember well a kind of sanc- 
tity in the place, an atmosphere of still- 
ness and concentration, something that 
suggested a literary temple. 

It was part of the good fortune of 
which I speak that in Mr. Lewes she 
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had found the most devoted of care- 
takers, the most jealous of ministers, a 
companion through whom all business 
was transacted. ‘The one drawback of 
this relation was that, considering what 
she attempted, it limited her experience 
too much to itself, but for the rest it 
helped her in a hundred ways; it saved 
her nerves, it fortified her privacy, it 
protected her leisure, it diminished the 
friction of living. His admiration of 
her work was of the largest, though not 
always, I think, truly discriminating, 
and he surrounded her with a sort of 
temperate zone of independence — inde- 
pendence of everything except him and 
her own standards. Nervous, sensitive, 
delicate in every way in which genius 
is delicate (except, indeed, that she had 
a robust reason), it was a great thing 
for her to have accident made rare and 
exposure mitigated; and to this result 
Lewes, as the administrator of her fame, 
admirably contributed. He filtered the 
stream, and gave her only the clearer 
water. The accident of reading reviews 
of one’s productions, especially when 
they are bad, is, for the artist of our 
day, one of the most frequent ; and Mr. 
Lewes, by keeping these things out of 
her way, enabled her to achieve what 
was perhaps the highest form of her 
success — an inaccessibility to the news- 
paper. “It is remarkable to me,” she 
writes in 1876, “that I have entirely 
lost my personal melancholy. I often, 
of course, have melancholy thoughts 
about the destinies of my fellow crea- 
tures, but I am never in that mood of 
sadness which used to be my frequent 
visitant even in the midst of external 
happiness.” Her later years, colored by 
this accumulated wisdom, when she had 
taken her final form before the world, 
and had come to be regarded more and 
more as a teacher and philosopher, are 
full of suggestion to the critic, but I 
have exhausted my limited space. There 
is a certain coldness in them, perhaps 
— the coldness that results from most 
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of one’s opinons being formed, one’s 
mind made up, on many great subjects ; 
from the degree, in a word, to which 
‘“‘culture” had taken the place of the 
more primitive processes of experience. 

“ Ah, les livres, ils nous débordent, 
ils nous étouffent — nous périssons par 


les livres!” That cry of a distinguished 


French novelist (there is no harm in, 


mentioning M. Alphonse Daudet), which 
fell upon the ear of the present writer 
some time ago, represents as little as 
possible the emotion of George Eliot, 
confronted with literatures and sciences. 
M. Alphonse Daudet went on to say 
that, to his mind, the personal impres- 
sion, the effort of direct observation, 
was the most precious source of infor- 
mation for the novelist; that nothing 
could take its place; that the effect of 
books was constantly to check and per- 
vert this effort ; that a second-hand, third- 
hand, tenth-hand, impression was con- 
stantly tending to substitute itself for a 


fresh perception; that we were ending 
by seeing everything through literature 
instead of through our own senses ; and 
that, in short, literature was rapidly kill- 
ing literature. 


This view has immense 
truth on its side, but the case would be 
too simple if, on one side or the other, 
there were only one way of finding out. 
The effort of the novelist is to find out, 
to know, or at least to see and no one, 
in the nature of things, can afford to 
be less indifferent to side-lights. Books 
are themselves, unfortunately, an expres- 
sion of human passions. George Eliot 
had no doubts, at any rate; if impres- 
sionism, before she laid down her pen, 
had already begun to be talked about, 
it would have made no difference with 
her — she would have had no desire to 
pass for an impressionist. 

There is one question we cannot help 
asking ourselves as we close this rec- 
ord of her life; it is impossible not to 
let our imagination wander in the di- 
rection of what turn her mind or her 
fortune might have taken if she had 
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never met George Henry Lewes, or nev- 
er cast her lot with his. It is safe to 
say that, in one way or anoiner, in the 
long run, her novels would have got 
themselves written, and it is possible 
they would have been more natural, as 
one may call it, more familiarly and 
casually human. Would her develop- 
ment have been less systematic, more 
irresponsible, more personal, and should 
we have had more of Adam Bede and 
Silas Marner, and less of Romola and 
Middlemarch? The question, after all, 
cannot be answered, and I do not push 
it, being myself very grateful for Mid- 
dlemarch and Romola. It is as George 
Eliot does actually present herself that 
we must judge her —a condition that 
will not prevent her from striking us as 
one of the noblest, most beautiful minds 
of our time. This impression bears the 
reader company throughout these letters 
and notes. It is impossible not to feel, 
as we close them, that she was an ad- 
mirable being. They are less brilliant, 
less entertaining, than we might have 
hoped ; they contain fewer “ good things,” 
and have even a certain grayness of 
tone, something measured and subdued, 
as of a person talking without ever rais- 
ing her voice. But there rises from 
them a kind of fragrance of moral eleva- 
tion ; a love of justice, truth, and light; a 
large, generous way of looking at things ; 
and a constant effort to hold high the 
torch in the dusky spaces of man’s con- 
science. That is how we see her during 
the latter years of her life: frail, deli- 
cate, shivering a little, much fatigued 
and considerably spent, but still meditat- 
ing on what could be acquired and im- 
parted ; still living, in the intelligence, a 
freer, larger life than probably had ever 
been the portion of any woman. To her 
own sex her memory, her example, will 
remain of the highest value; those of 
them for whom the “ development” of 
woman is the hope of the future ought 
to erect a monument to George Eliot. 
She helped on the cause more than any 
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one, in proving how few limitations are 
of necessity implied in the feminine or- 
ganism. She went so far that such a 
distance seems enough, and in her effort 
she sacrificed no tenderness, no grace. 
There is much talk to-day about things 
being “open to women;” but George 
Eliot showed that there is nothing that 
is closed. If we criticise her novels, we 
must remember that her nature came 
first and her work afterwards, and that 
it is not remarkable that they should not 
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resemble the productions, say, of Alex- 
ander Dumas. What zs remarkable, ex- 
traordinary — and the process remains 
inscrutable and mysterious — is that this 
quiet, anxious, sedentary, serious, inva- 
lidical English lady, without animal 
spirits, without adventures, without ex- 
travagance, assumption, or bravado, 
should have made us believe that noth- 
ing in the world was alien to her; should 
have produced such rich, deep, masterly 
pictures of the multifold life of man. 
Henry James. 
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Vil. 
A RECORD OF ANTIPATHIES. 


In thinking the whole matter over, 
Dr. Butts felt convinced that, with care 
and patience and watching his opportu- 
nity, he should get at the secret, which 
so far had yielded nothing but a single 
word. It might be asked why he was 
so anxious to learn what, from all ap- 
pearances, the young stranger was un- 
willing to explain. He may have been 
to some extent infected by the gener- 
al curiosity of the persons around him, 
in which good Mrs. Butts shared, and 


which she had helped to intensify by 
revealing the word dropped by Paolo. 
But this was not really his chief motive. 


He could not look upon this young man, 
living a life of unwholesome solitude, 
without a natural desire to do all that 
his science and his knowledge of human 
nature could help him to do towards 
bringing him into healthy relations with 
the world about him. Still, he would 
not intrude upon him in any way. He 
would only make certain general inves- 
tigations, which might prove serviceable 
in case circumstances should give him 
the right to counsel the young man as 
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to his course of life. The first thing to 
be done was to study systematically the 
whole subject of antipathies. Then, if 
any further occasion offered itself, he 
would be ready to take advantage of it. 
The resources of the Public Library of 
the place and his own private collection 
were put in requisition to furnish him 
the singular and widely scattered facts 
of which he was in search. 

It is not every reader who will care 
to follow Dr. Butts in his study of the 
natural history of antipathies. ‘The sto- 
ries told about them are, however, very 
curious ; and if some of them may be 
questioned, there is no doubt that many 
of the strangest are true, and conse- 
quently take away from the improbabil- 
ity of others which we are disposed to 
doubt. 

But in the first place, what do we 
mean by an antipathy? It is an aver- 
sion to some object, which may vary in 
degree from mere dislike to mortal hor- 
ror. What the cause of this aversion is 
we cannot say. It acts sometimes through 
the senses, sometimes through the im- 
agination, sometimes through an un- 
known channel. The relations which 
exist between the human being and all 
that surrounds him vary in consequence 
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of some adjustment peculiar to each in- 
dividual. The brute fact is expressed 
in the phrase “One man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison.” 

In studying the history of antipathies 
the doctor began with those referable to 
the sense of taste, which are among the 
most common. In any collection of a 
hundred persons there will be found 
those who cannot make use of certain 
articles of food generally acceptable. 
This may be from the disgust they oc- 
casion or the effects they have been 
found to produce. Every one knows in- 
dividuals who cannot venture on honey, 
or cheese, or veal, with impunity. Car- 
lyle, for example, complains of having 
veal set before him,—a meat he could 
not endure. ‘There is a whole family 
connection in New England, and that 
a very famous one, to many of whose 
members, in different generations, all 
the products of the dairy are the sub- 
jects of a congenital antipathy. Mon- 
taigne says there are persons who dread 
the smell of apples more than they would 
dread being exposed to a fire of musket- 
ry. The readers of the charming story 
“ A Week in a French Country-House,” 
will remember poor Monsieur Jacques’s 
piteous cry in the night: “ Ursula, art 
thou asleep? Oh, Ursula, thou sleepest, 
but I cannot close my eyes. Dearest 
Ursula, there is such a dreadful smell! 
Oh, Ursula, it is such a smell! I do 
so wish thou couldst smell it! Good- 
night, my angel! —— Dearest! I have 
found them! ... They are apples!” 
The smell of roses, of peonies, of lilies, 
has been known to cause faintness. 
The sight of various objects has had sin- 
gular effects on some persons. A boar’s 
head was a favorite dish at the table of 
great people in Marshal d’Albret’s time ; 
yet he used to faint at the sight of one. 
It is not uncommon to meet with per- 
sons who faint at the sight of blood. 


One of the most inveterately pugnacious 
of Dr. Butts’s college-mates confessed 
that he had this infirmity. 


Stranger 


679 
and far more awkward than this is the 
case mentioned in an ancient collection, 
where the subject of the antipathy faint- 
ed at the sight of any object of a red 
color. There are sounds, also, which 
have strange effects on some individ- 
uals. 
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Among the obnoxious noises are 
the crumpling of silk stuffs, the sound 
of sweeping, the croaking of frogs. The 
effects in different been 
spasms, a sense of strangling, profuse 
sweating, — all showing a profound dis- 
turbance of the nervous system. 

All these effects were produced by 
impressions on the organs of sense, 
seemingly by direct agency on certain 
nerve centres. But there is another se- 
ries of cases in which the imagination 
plays a larger part in the phenomena. 
Two notable examples are afforded in 
the lives of two very distinguished per- 
sonages. Peter the Great was fright- 
ened, when an infant, by falling from a 
bridge into the water. 


cases have 


Long afterward, 
when he had reached manhood, this 
hardy and resolute man was so affected 
by the sound of wheels rattling over a 
bridge that he had to discipline himself 
by listening to the sound, in spite of his 
dread of it, in order to overcome his an- 
tipathy. The story told by Abbé Boi- 
leau of Pascal is very similar to that 
related of Peter. 
his coach and four over the bridge of 
Neuilly, his horses took fright and ran 
away, and the leaders broke from their 
harness and sprang into the river, leav- 


As he was driving in 


ing the wheel-horses and the carriage 
on the bridge. Ever after this fright it 
is said that Pascal had the terrifying 
sense that he was just on the edge of an, 
abyss, ready to fall over. 

What strange early impression was it 
which led a certain lady always to shriek 
aloud if she ventured to enter a church, 
as it is recorded? The old and simple 
way of accounting for it would be the 
scriptural one, that it was an unclean 
spirit who dwelt in her, and who, when 
she entered the holy place and brought 
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her spiritual tenant into the presence of 
the sacred symbols, “cried with a loud 


~ 99 


voice, and came out of” her. A very 
singular case, which has never been re- 
corded, and which the reader may accept 
as authentic, is the following: At the 
head of the doctor’s front stairs stood, 
and still stands, a tall clock, of early date 
and stately presence. A middle-aged vis- 
itor, noticing it as he entered the front 
that he should feel a 
great unwillingness to pass that clock. 
He could not go near one of those tall 
timepieces without a profound agitation, 
which he to undergo. This 
very singular idiosyncrasy he attributed 
to a fright when he was an infant in the 


door, remarked 


dre ade d 


arms of his nurse. She was standing 


near one of those tall clocks, when the 
cord which supported one of its heavy 
leaden weights broke, and the weight 
vame crashing down to the bottom of 
the case. Some effect must have been 
produced upon the pulpy nerve centres 
from which they never recovered. Why 
should not this happen, when we know 
that a sudden mental shock may be the 
cause of insanity? The doctor remem- 
bered the verse of The Ancient Mari- 
ner: — 

**T moved my lips ; the pilot shriecked 

And fell down in a fit ; 

The holy hermit raised his eyes 

And prayed where he did sit. 

I took the oars ; the pilot's boy, 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 

His eyes went to and fro.”’ 
This is only poetry, it is true, but the 
poet borrowed the description from na- 
ture, and the records of our asylums 
could furnish many cases where insanity 
was caused by a sudden fright. 

More than this, hardly a year passes 
that we do not read of some person, a 
child commonly, killed outright by ter- 
ror, — scared to death, literally. Sad 
eases they often are, in which, nothing 
but a surprise being intended, the shock 
has instantly arrested the movements on 
which life depends. If a mere instan- 
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taneous impression can produce efiects 
like these, such an impression might of 
course be followed by consequences less 
fatal or formidable, but yet serious in 
their nature. If here and there a per- 
son is killed, as if by lightning, by a 
sudden startling 


sight or sound, there 
must be more numerous cases in which 
a terrible shock is produced by simi- 
lar apparently insignificant causes, —a 
shock which falls short of overthrowing 


the reason and does not destroy life, yet 
leaves a lasting effect upon the subject 
of it. 

This point, then, was settled in the 
mind of Dr. Butts, namely, that, as a 
violent emotion sudden 
shock can kill or craze a human being, 


caused by a 
there is no perversion of the faculties, 
no prejudice, no change of taste or tem- 
per, no eccentricity, no antipathy, which 
such a cause may not rationally account 
for. He would not be surprised, he 
said to himself, to find that some early 
alarm, like that which was experienced 
by Peter the Great or that which hap- 
pened to had 


spring in this young man’s nature, or so 


Pascal, broken some 
changed its mode of action as to account 
for the exceptional remoteness of his 
way of life. But how could any con- 
ceivable antipathy be so comprehensive 
as to keep a young man aloof from all 
the world, and make a hermit of him? 
He did not hate the human race; that 
ras clear enough. He treated Paolo 
with great kindness, and the Italian was 
evidently much attached to him. He 
had talked naturally and pleasantly with 
the young man he had helped out of his 
dangerous situation when his boat was 
upset. Dr. Butts heard that he had 
once made a short visit to this young 
man, at his rooms in the University. It 
was not misanthropy, therefore, which 
kept him solitary. What could be broad 
enough to cover the facts of the case? 
Nothing that the doctor could think of, 
unless it were some color, the sight of 
which acted on him as it did on the in- 
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dividual before mentioned, who could 
not look at anything red without fainting. 
Suppose this were a case of the same 
antipathy. How very careful it would 
make the subject of it as to where he 
and with whom consorted ! 
Time and patience would be pretty sure 
to bring out new developments, and phy- 
sicians, of all men in the world, know 
how to wait as well as how to labor. 


went he 


Such were some of the crude facts as 
Dr. Butts found them in books or gath- 
ered them from his own experience. He 
soon discovered that the story had got 
about the village that Maurice Kirkwood 
was the victim of an “antipathy,” what- 
ever that word might mean in the vocab- 
ulary of the people of the place. If he 
suspected the channel through which it 
had reached the little community, and, 
spreading from that centre, the country 
round, he did not see fit to make out 
of his suspicions a domestic casus belli. 
Paolo might have mentioned it to others 
as well as to himself. Maurice might 
have told some friend, who had divulged 
it. But to accuse Mrs. Butts, good Mrs. 
Butts, of petit treason in telling one of 
her husband’s professional secrets was 
too serious a matter to be thought of. He 
would be a little more careful, he prom- 
ised himself, the next time, at any rate ; 
for he had to concede, in spite of every 
wish to be charitable in his judgment, 
that it was among the possibilities that 
the worthy lady had forgotten the rule 
that a doctor’s patients must put their 
tongues out, and a doctor’s wife must 
keep her tongue in. 


Vill. 


THE PANSOPHIAN SOCIETY. 

The Secretary of this association was 
getting somewhat tired of the office, and 
the office was getting somewhat tired of 
him. It occurred to the members of 
the Society that a little fresh blood in- 
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fused into it might stir up the general 
vitality of the organization. The woman 
suffragists saw no reason why the place 
of Secretary need as a matter of course 
be filled by a person of the male sex. 
They agitated, they made domiciliary 
visits, they wrote notes to influential 
citizens, and finally aunounced as their 
candidate the young lady who had won 
and worn the school name of “ The Ter- 
ror,” who was elected. She was just 
the person for the place: wide awake, 
with all her wits about her, full of every 
kind of knowledge, and, above all, strong 
on points of order and details of manage- 
ment, so that she could prompt the pre- 
siding officer, which is often the most 
essential duty of a Secretary. The Pres- 
ident, the worthy rector, was good at 
plain sailing in the track of the common 
moralities 2nd proprieties, but was lia- 
ble to get muddled if anything came up 
and off-hand 
The Terror had schooled her- 
self in the debating societies of the In- 
stitute, and would set up the President, 
when he was floored by an awkward 
question, as easily as if he were a nine- 
pin which had been bowled over. 

It has been already mentioned that 
the Pansophian Society received com- 
munications to 
writers outside of its own organization. 


g swift decision 


requiring 


speech. 


from time time from 
Of late these had been becoming more 
frequent. Many of them were sent in 
anonymously, and as there were numer- 
ous visitors to the village, and two insti- 
tutions not far removed from it, both 
full of ambitious and intelligent young 
persons, it was often impossible to trace 
the papers to their authors. The new 
Secretary was alive with curiosity, and 
as sagacious a little body as one might 
find if in want of a detective. She could 
make a pretty shrewd guess whether a 
paper was written by a young or old per- 
son, by one of her own sex or the other, 
by an experienced hand or a novice. 
Among the anonymous papers she re- 


ceived was one which exercised her cu- 
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She 


felt a strong suspicion that “ the Sa- 


riosity to an extraordinary degree. 


chem,”’ as the boat-crews used to call him, 
“the Recluse,” “the Night-Hawk,” “the 
Sphinx,” as others named him, must be 
the author of it. It appeared to her the 
production of a young person of a re- 
flective, poetical turn of mind. It was 
not a woman’s way of writing ; at least, 
The writer 
had travelled much ; had resided in Italy, 
among other places. 


so thought the Secretary. 


But so had many 
of the summer visitors and residents of 
Arrowhead Village. 


was not decisive; it had some points of 


The handwriting 


resemblance with the pencilled orders 
for books which Maurice sent to the 
Library, but there were certain differ- 
ences, intentional 


or accidental, which 


weakened this evidence. There was an 
undertone in the essay which was in 
keeping with the mode of life of the 
solitary stranger. It might be disap- 
the 
dreamy sadness of a young person who 


pointment, melancholy, or only 
sees the future he is to climb, not as a 
smooth ascent, but as overhanging him 
like a cliff, ready to crush him, with all 
his hopes and prospects. This interpre- 
tation may have been too imaginative, 
but here is the paper, and the reader 
can form his own opinion : — 
MY THREE COMPANIONS. 

“ T have been from my youth upwards 
a wanderer. I do not mean constantly 
flitting from one place to another, for 
my residence has often been fixed for 
considerable time to 
time I have put down in a note-book 


periods. From 
the impressions made upon me by the 
scenes through which I have passed. I 
have long hesitated whether to let any 
of my notes appear before the public. 
My fear has been that they were too 
subjective, to use the metaphysician’s 
term, — that I have seen myself reflect- 
ed in Nature, and not the true aspects 
of Nature as she was meant to be under- 


stood. One who should visit the Harz 
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Mountains would see — might see, rather 
— his own colossal image shape itself on 
the morning mist. But if in every mist 
that rises from the meadows, in every 
cloud that hangs upon the mountain, he 
always finds his own reflection, we can- 
not accept him as an interpreter of the 
landscape. 

“There must be many persons pres- 
ent at the meetings of the Society to 
which this paper is offered who have 
had experiences like that of its author. 
They have visited the same localities, 
they have had many of the same thoughts 
and feelings. Many, I have no doubt. 
Not all. Others have 
sought the companionship of Nature ; I 
have been driven to it. Much of my life 
has been passed in that communion. 


all,— no, not 


These pages record some of the intima- 
cies I have formed with her under some 
of her various manifestations. 

“T have lived on the shore of the 
great ocean, where its waves broke wild- 
est and its voice rose loudest. 

‘“*T have passed whole seasons on the 
banks of mighty and famous rivers. 

“JT have dwelt on the margin of a 
tranquil lake, and flouted through many 
a long, long summer day on its clear 
waters. 

“T have 


the ‘various lan- 


guage’ of Nature, of which poetry has 


learned 


spoken, — at least, I have learned some 
words and phrases of it. I will trans- 
late some of these as I best may into 
common speech. 

“The OcrAN says to the dweller on 
its shores : — 

“* You are neither welcome nor un- 


welcome. I do not trouble myself with 


the living tribes that come down to my 
I have 


waters. my own people, an 
older race than yours, that grow to 
mightier dimensions than your masto- 
dons and elephants ; more numerous than 
all the swarms that fill the air or move 
over the thin crust of the earth. Who 
are you that build your gay palaces on 
my margin? I see your white faces as 
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I saw the dark faces of the tribes that 
came before you, as I shall look upon 
the unknown family of mankind that 
will come after you. And what is your 
whole human family but a parenthesis 
in a single page of my history? ‘The 
raindrops stereotyped themselves on my 
beaches before a living creature left his 
footprints there. This horseshoe-crab I 
fling at your feet is of older lineage than 
your Adam, — unless, perhaps, you count 
your Adam as one of his descendants. 
What feeling have I for you? Not 
scorn, — not hatred, — not love, — not 
loathing, — No ! — indifference, — blank 
indifference to you and your affairs: 
that is my feeling, say rather absence 
Oh yes, I 
will lap your feet, I will cool you in 
the hot summer days, I will bear you 
up in my strong arms, I will rock you 
on my rolling undulations, like a babe 
in his cradle. Am I not gentle? Am I 
not kind? Am TI not harmless? But 
hark! The wind is rising, and the wind 
and I are rough playmates! What do 
you say to my voice now? Do you see 
my foaming lips? Do you feel the 
rocks tremble as my great billows crash 


of feeling, as regards you. 


against them? Is not my anger terrible 
as I dash your argosy, your thunder- 
bearing frigate, into fragments, as you 
would crack an eggshell? No, not an- 
ger ; deaf, blind, unheeding indifference, 
— that is all. Out of me all things arose ; 
sooner or later, into me all things sub- 
side. All changes around me; I change 
not. I look not at you, vain man, and 
your frail transitory concerns, save in 
momentary glimpses: I look on the 
white face of my dead mistress, whom 
I follow as the bridegroom follows the 
bier of her who has changed her nuptial 
raiment for the shroud. 


“¢ Ye whose thoughts are of eternity, 
come dwell at my side. 
isles grow old, and waste and disappear. 
The hardest rock crumbles; vegetable 
and animal kingdoms come into being, 
wax great, decline, and perish, to give 


Continents and 
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way to others, even as human dynas- 
ties and nations and races come and go. 
Look on me! “Time writes no wrin- 
kle” on my forehead. Listen to me! 
All tongues are spoken on my shores, 
but I have only one language: the winds 
taught me their vowels; the crags and 
the sands schooled me in my rough or 
smooth consonants. Few words are 
mine, but I have whispered them and 
sung them and shouted them to men of 
all tribes from the time when the first 
wild wanderer strayed into my awful 
presence. Have you a grief that gnaws 
at your heart-strings ? Come with it to 
my shore, as of old the priest of far- 
darting Apollo carried his rage and an- 
guish to the margin of the loud-roaring 
There, if anywhere, you will for- 
get your private and short-lived woe, for 
my voice speaks to the infinite and the 
eternal in your consciousness.’ 


S€a. 


* To him who loves the pages of hu- 
man history, who listens to the voices 
of the world about him, who frequents 
the market and the thoroughfare, who 
lives in the study of time and its acci- 
dents rather than in the deeper emo- 
tions, in abstract speculation and spirit- 
ual contemplation, the River addresses 
itself as his natural companion. 

*“¢Come live with me. I am active, 
cheerful, communicative, a natural talk- 
er and story-teller. I am not noisy, like 
the ocean, except occasionally when I 
am rudely interrupted, or when I stum- 
ble and get a fall. When I am silent 
you can still have pleasure in watching 
my changing features. My idlest bab- 
ble, when I am toying with the trifles 
that fall in my way, if not very full of 
meaning, is at least musical. I am not 
a dangerous friend, like the ocean; no 
highway is absolutely safe, but my na- 
ture is harmless, and the storms that 
strew the beaches with wrecks cast no 
ruins upon my flowery borders. Abide 
with me, and you shall not die of thirst, 
like the forlorn wretches left to the mer- 
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cies of the pitiless salt waves. ‘Trust 
yourself to me, and I will carry you far 
on your journey, if we are travelling to 
li I 
sometimes run riot and overflow your 
meadows, I leave fertility behind me 
when I withdraw to my natural channel. 
Walk by my side toward the place of 
my destination. 


the same point of the compass. 


I will keep pace with 
you, and you shall feel my presence with 
you as that of a self-conscious being like 


yourself. You will find it hard to be 


miserable in my company; I drain you 
of ill-conditioned thoughts as I carry 


away the refuse of your dwelling and its 
grounds.’ 


° 


“ 


3ut to him whom the ocean chills 
and crushes with its sullen indifference, 
and the river disturbs with its never- 
pausing and never-ending story, the si- 
lent LAKE shall be a refuge and a place 
of rest for his soul. 

“Vex not yourself with thoughts 
too vast for your limited faculties,’ it 
says; ‘yield not yourself to the bab- 
blings of the running stream. Leave the 
ocean, which cares nothing for you or 
any living thing that walks the solid 
earth ; leave the river, too busy with its 
own errand, too talkative about its own 
affairs, and find peace with me, whose 
smile will cheer you, whose whisper will 
soothe you. the 
morning sun blazes across my bosom 
like a golden baldric ; come to me in the 
still midnight, when I hold the invert- 
ed firmament like a cup brimming with 
jewels, nor spill one star of all the con- 
stellations that float in my ebon goblet. 
Do you know the charm of melancholy ? 
Where will you find a sympathy like 
mine in your hours of sadness ? 
the ocean share your grief ? 


Come to me when 


Does 
Does the 
The salt 
wave that called to you from under last 
month’s full moon to-day is dashing on 
the rocks of Labrador ; the stream that 
ran by you pure and sparkling has swal- 
lowed the poisonous refuse of a great 


river listen to your sighs ? 
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city, and is creeping to its grave in the 
wide cemetery that buries all thin 
its tomb of liquid crystal. It is true 
that my waters exhale and are renewed 
from one season to another; but are your 
features the same, absolutely the same, 
from year to year? We both change, 
but we know each other through all 
changes. 


gs in 


5 


Am I not mirrored in those 
eyes of yours? And does not Nature 
plant me as an eye to behold her beau- 
ties while she is dressed in the glories of 
leaf and flower, and draw the icy lid 
over my shining surface when she stands 
naked and ashamed in the poverty of 
winter ?’ 


“ T have had strange experiences and 
sad thoughts in the course of a life not 
very long, but with a record which much 
longer lives could not match in incident. 
Oftentimes the temptation has come over 
me with dangerous urgency to try a 
change of existence, if such change is 
a part of human destiny, — to seek rest, 
if that is what we gain by laying down 
the burden of life. I have asked who 
would be the friend to whom I should 
appeal for the last service I should 
have to call for. Ocean was there, all 
ready, asking no questions, answering 
none. What strange voyages, downward 
through its glaucous depths, upwards to 
its boiling and frothing surface, wafted 
by tides, driven by tempests, disparted 
by rude agencies ; one remnant whiten- 
ing on the sands of a northern beach, 
one perhaps built into the circle of a 
coral reef in the Pacific, one settling to 
the floor of the vast laboratory where 
continents are built, to emerge in far-off 
ages! What strange 
my pull-bearers! Unwieldy sea-mon- 
sters, the stories of which are counted 
fables by the spectacled collectors who 
think their catalogues have exhausted 
nature; naked-eyed creatures, staring, 
glaring, nightmare-like spectres of the 
ghastly- green abysses; pulpy islands. 
with life in gelatinous immensity, — 


companions for 
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what a company of hungry heirs at 
every ocean funeral! No! No! Ocean 
claims great multitudes, but does not in- 
vite the solitary who would fain be rid 
of himself. 

“ Shall I seek a deeper slumber at 
the bottom of the lake I love than I 
have ever found when drifting idly over 
its surface ? I do not want 
the sweet, clear waters to know me in 
the disgrace of nature, when life, the 
faithful body-servant, has ceased caring 
for me. That must not be. The mir- 
ror which has pictured me so often shall 
never know me as an unwelcome object. 

“Tf I must ask the all-subduing ele- 
ment to be my last friend, and lead me 
out of my prison, it shall be the busy, 
whispering, not unfriendly, pleasantly 
companionable river. 


No, again. 


“ But Ocean and River and Lake 


have certain relations to the periods of 
human life which they who are choosing 


their places of abode should consider. 
Let the child play upon the seashore. 
The wide horizon gives his imagination 
room to grow in, untrammelled. That 
background of mystery, without which 
life is a poor mechanical arrangement, 
is shaped and colored, so far as it can 
have outline, or any hue but shadow, on 
a vast canvas, the contemplation of 
which enlarges and enriches the sphere 
of consciousness. The mighty ocean is 
not too huge to symbolize the aspira- 
tions and ambitions of the yet untried 
soul of the adolescent. 

“The time will come when his in- 
definite mental horizon has found a solid 
limit, which shuts his prospect in nar- 
rower bounds than he would have 
thought could content him in the years 
of undefined possibilities. Then he will 
find the river a more natural intimate 
than the ocean. It is individual, which 
the ocean, with all its gulfs and inlets 
and multitudinous shores, hardly seems 
to be. It does not love you very dear- 
ly, and will not miss you much when 
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you disappear from its margin; but it 
means well to you, bids you good-morn- 
ing with its coming waves, and good- 
evening with those which are leaving. 
It will lead your thoughts pleasantly 
away, upwards to its source, downwards 
to the stream to which it is tributary, 
or the wide waters in which it is to lose 
itself. A river, by choice, to live by in 
middle age. 

“In hours of melancholy reflection, 
in those last years of life which have 
little left but tender memories, the still 
companionship of the lake, embosomed 
in woods, sheltered, fed by sweet moun- 
tain ‘brooks and hidden springs, com- 
mends itself to the wearied and saddened 
spirit. I am not thinking 
inland seas, which 


of those great 
many of the 
features and much of the danger that 
belong to the ocean, but of those “ ponds,” 
as our countrymen used to call them 
until they were rechristened by summer 
visitors ; beautiful sheets of water from 
a hundred to a few thousand acres in 
extent, scattered like raindrops over the 
map of our Northern sovereignties. The 
loneliness of contemplative old age finds 
its natural home in the near neighbor- 
hood of one of these tranquil basins. 

“ Nature does not always plant her 
poets where they belong, but if we look 
carefully their affinities betray them- 
selves. The youth will carry his Byron 
to the rock which overlooks the ocean 
the poet loved so well. The man of 
maturer years will remember that the 
sonorous couplets of Pope which ring 
in his ears were written on the banks of 
the Thames. The old man, as he nods 
over the solemn yerse of Wordsworth, 
will recognize the affinity between the 
singer and the calm sheet that lay be- 
fore him as he wrote, — the stainless and 
sleepy Windermere. 

“The dwellers by Cedar Lake may 
find it an amusement to compare their 
own feelings with those of one who has 
lived by the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean, by the Nile and the Tiber, by 


have 
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Lake Leman and by one of the fairest 
sheets of that own North 
America embosoms in its forests.”’ 


water our 


Miss Lurida Vincent, Secretary of 
the Pansophian Society, read this paper, 
and pondered long upon it. She was 
thinking very seriously of studying medi- 
cine, and had been for some time in fre- 
quent communication with Dr. Butts, 
under whose direction she had begun 
reading certain treatises, which added to 
such knowledge of the 
health and in disease as 
with 


laws of life in 
she had brought 
the Corinna Institute. 
Naturally enough, she carried the anon- 
ymous paper to the doctor, to get his 
opinion about it, and compare it with 
her own. They both agreed that it was 
probably, they would uot say certainly, 
the work of the solitary visitor. 


her from 


There 
was room for doubt, for there were vis- 
itors who might well have travelled to 
all the places mentioned, and resided 
long enough on the shores of the waters 
the writer spoke of to have had all the 
experiences mentioned in the paper. 
The Terror remembered a young lady, 


a former schoolmate, who belonged to 


one of those nomadic families common 
in this generation, the heads of which, 
especially the female heads, can never 
be easy where they are, but keep going 
between America and Europe, like so 
many pith-balls in the electrical experi- 
ment, alternately attracted and repelled, 
never in contented equilibrium. Every 
few years they pull their families up by 
the roots, and by the time they have be- 
gun to take hold a little with their rad- 
icles in the spots to which they have 
been successively transplanted up they 
come again, so that they never get a 
tap-root anywhere. The Terror sus- 
pected the daughter of one of these fami- 
lies of sending certain anonymous arti- 
cles of not dissimilar character to the one 
she had just received. But she knew 
the style of composition common among 
the young girls, and she could hardly 
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believe that it was one of them who 
had sent this paper. Could a brother 
of this young lady have written it? 
Possibly ; she knew nothing more than 
that the young lady had a brother, then 
a student at the University. All the 
chances were that Mr. Maurice Kirk- 
wood was the author. So thought Lu- 
rida, and so thought Dr. Butts. 

Whatever faults there were in this 
essay, it interested them both. There 
was nothing which gave the least rea- 
son to suspect insanity on the part of 
the writer, whoever he or she might be. 
There were references to suicide, it is 
true, but they were of a purely specula- 
tive nature, and did not look to any 
practical purpose in that direction. Be- 
sides, if the stranger were the author of 
the paper, he certainly would not choose 
a sheet of water like Cedar Lake to per- 
form the last offices for him, in case he 
seriously meditated taking unceremoni- 
ous leave of life and its accidents. He 
could find a river easily enough, to say 
nothing of other methods of effecting 
his purpose ; but he had committed him- 
self as to the impropriety of selecting a 
lake, so they need not be anxious about 
the white canoe and its occupant, as 
they watched it skimming the surface 
of the deep waters. 


The holder of the Portfolio would 
never have ventured to come before the 
public if he had not counted among his 
resources certain papers belonging to 
the records of the Pansophian Society, 
which he can make free use of, either 
for the illustration of the narrative, or 
for a diversion during those intervals in 
which the flow of events is languid, or 
even ceases for the time to manifest any 
progress. The reader can hardly have 
failed to notice that the old Anchor Tav- 
ern had become the focal point where a 
good deal of mental activity converged. 
There were the village people, including 
a number of cultivated families ; there 
were the visitors, among them many ac- 
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complished and widely travelled persons ; 
there was the University, with its learned 
teachers and aspiring young men; there 
was the Corinna Institute, with its eager, 
ambitious, hungry-souled young women, 
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crowding on, class after class coming 
forward on the broad stream of liberal 
culture, and rounding the point which, 
once passed, the boundless possibilities 
of womanhood opened before them. All 
this furnished material enough and to 
spare for the records and the archives 
of the society. 

The new Secretary infused fresh life 
into the meetings. 
bered 


It may be remem- 
that the girls had said of her, 
when she was The Terror, that ‘she 
knew everything and did n’t believe any- 
thing.” That was just the kind of per- 
son for a secretary of such an associa- 
tion. Properly interpreted, the saying 
meant that she knew a great deal, and 
wanted to know a great deal more, and 
was consequently always on the lookout 
for information ; that she believed noth- 
ing without sufficient proof that it was 
true, and therefore was perpetually ask- 
ing for evidence where others took as- 
sertions on trust. 

It was astonishing to see what one 
little creature like The Terror could ac- 
complish in the course of a single sea- 
son; She found out what each member 
could do and wanted to do. She wrote 
to the outside visitors whom she sus- 
pected of capacity, and urged them to 
speak at the meetings, or send written 
papers to be read. As an official, with 
the printed title at the head of her notes, 
PANSOPHIAN SOCIETY, she was a privi- 
leged personage. She begged the young 
persons who had travelled to tell some- 
She had 
contemplated getting up a discussion on 
the woman’s rights question, but being 
a wary little body, and knowing that 
the debate would become a dispute and 
divide the members into two hostile 
camps, she deferred this project indefi- 
nitely. It would be time enough after 


thing of their experiences. 
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she had her team well in hand, she 
said to herself, — had felt their mouths 
and tried their paces. This expression, 
as she used it in her thoughts, seems 
rather foreign to her habits, but there 
was room in her large brain for a wide 
range of illustrations and an ample vo- 
cabulary. She could not do much with 
her muscles, but she had known 
the passionate delight of being whirled 
furiously over the road behind four 
scampering horses, in a rocking stage- 
coach, and thought of herself in the 
Secretary’s chair as not unlike the driver 
on his box. A few weeks of rest had 
allowed her nervous energy to store itself 
up, and the same powers which had dis- 
tanced competition in the classes of her 
school had of necessity to expend them- 
selves in vigorous action in her new 
office. 

Her appeals had their effect. A num- 
ber of papers were very soon sent in; 


own 


some with names, some anonymously. 
She looked these papers over, and marked 
those which she thought would be worth 
reading and listening to at the meetings. 
One of them has just been presented to 
the reader. As to the authorship of the 


following one there were many conjec- 


tures. A well-known writer, who had 
spent some weeks at Arrowhead Vil- 
lage, was generally suspected of being 
its author. Some, however, questioned 
whether it was not the work of a new 
hand, who wrote, not from experience, 
but from his or her ideas of the condi- 
tion to which a story-teller, a novelist, 
must in all probability be sooner or later 
reduced. The reader must judge for 
himself whether this first paper is the 
work of an old hand or a novice. 
SOME EXPERIENCES OF A NOVELIST. 
“T have written a frightful number of 
stories, — forty or more, I think. Let 
me see. For twelve years two novels a 
year regularly: that makes twenty-four. 
In three different years I have written 
three stories annually: that makes thir- 
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ty-three. 
thirty-eight. 


In five years one a year, — 
That is all, isn’t it? Yes. 
Thirty-eight, not forty. I wish I could 
make them all into one composite story, 
as Mr. 


“ Hero — heroine — mamma — papa 


Galton does his faces. 
— uncle — sister, and so on. Love — 
obstacles — misery — tears — despair — 
glimmer of hope — unexpected solution 
of difficulties — happy finale. 

“Landscape for background accord- 
Plants of each month 
got up from botanical calendars. 


ing to season. 


“T should like much to see the com- 
Why not apply Mr. Gal- 
ton’s process, and get thirty-eight stories 
all in one ? 


posite novel. 


All the Yankees would re- 
solve all the P— 
West into one Patrick, ete., 
— what a saving of time it would be! 
“T got along pretty well with my 
first few stories. I had some characters 


into one Yankee, 


Britons — 


around me which, a little disguised, an- 
swered well enough. There was the 
minister of the parish, and there was an 
old schoolmaster: either of them served 
very satisfactorily for grandfathers and 
All I had to do was to shift 
some of their leading peculiarities, keep- 
the The old minister wore 
knee-breeches. I clapped them on to 
The schoolmaster 
earried a tall gold-headed cane. I put 
this So with 
other things, —I shifted them round, 


old uncles. 


rest. 


ing 


the schoolmaster. 


in the minister’s hands. 


and got a set of characters who, taken 
together, reproduced the chief persons 
of the village where I lived, but did not 
copy any individual exactly. Thus it 
went on for a while; but by and by my 
stock company began to be rather too 
familiarly known, in spite of their change 
of costume, and at last some altogether 
too sagacious person published what he 
called a ‘key’ to several of my earlier 
stories, in which I found the names of a 
number of neighbors attached to aliases 
of my own invention. All the ‘types,’ 
as he called them, represented by these 
personages of my story had come to 
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be recognized, each as standing for one 
and the same individual of my acquaint- 
ance. It had been of no use to change 
the costume. Even changing the sex 
did no good. I had a famous old gossip 
in one of my tales, —a much-babbling 
Widow Sertingly. ‘Sho!’ they all said, 
‘that’s old Deacon Spinner, the same 
he told about in that other story of his, 
— only the deacon’s got on a petticoat 
and a mob-cap, — but it’s the same old 
sixpence.” So I said to myself, I must 
new characters. I had no 
trouble with young characters ; they are 
all pretty much alike, — dark-haired or 
light-haired, with the outfits belonging to 
I had 
an old great-aunt, who was a tip-top ec- 
centric. 


have some 


their complexion, respectively. 


I had never seen anything just 
like her in books. So I said, I will have 
you, old lady, in one of my stories ; and, 
sure enough, I fitted her out with a first- 
rate odd-sounding name, which I got from 
the directory, and sent her forth to the 
world, disguised, as I supposed, beyond 
the possibility of recognition. The book 
sold well, and the eccentric personage 
yas voted a novelty. A few weeks after 
it was published a lawyer called upon 
me, as the agent of the person in the 
directory, whose family name I had 
used, as he maintained, to his and all 
his relatives’ great damage, wrong, loss, 
grief, shame, and irreparable injury, for 
which the sum of blank thousand dollars 
would be a modest compensation. The 
story made the book sell, but not enough 
to pay blank thousand dollars. In the 
mean time a cousin of mine had sniffed 
out the resemblance between the char- 
acter in my book and our great-aunt. 
We were rivals in her good graces. 
‘Cousin Pansie’ spoke to her of my 
book and the trouble it was bringing on 
me, — she was so sorry about it! She 
liked my story, — only those personali- 
ties, you know. ‘ What personalities ?’ 
says old granny-aunt. ‘ Why, auntie, 
dear, they do say that he has brought in 
everybody we know, — did n’t anybody 
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tell you about — well, — I suppose you 
ought to know it, — did n’t anybody tell 
you you weve made fun of in that nov- 
el?’ Somebody —no matter who— 
happened to hear all this, and told me. 
She said granny-aunt’s withered old face 
had two red spots come to it, as if she 
had been painting her cheeks from a 
pink saucer. No, she said, not a pink 
saucer, but as if they were two coals of 
fire. She sent out and got the book, 
and made her (the somebody that I was 
speaking of) read it to her. When she 
had heard as much as she could stand, — 
for ‘ Cousin Pansie’ explained passages 
to her, —erplained, you know, —she 
sent for her lawyer, aud that same some- 
body had to be a witness to a new will 
she had drawn up. It was not to my 
> got the 
corner lot where the grocery is, and 
pretty much everything else. She left 
me alegacy. What do you think it was? 
An old set of my own books, that looked 
as if it had been bought out of a bank- 
rupt circulating library ! 


advantage. ‘Cousin Pansie 


“ After that I grew more careful. I 
studied my disguises much more dili- 
gently. Dut after all, what could I do? 
Here I was, writing stories for my liv- 
ing and my reputation. I made a pretty 
sum enough, and worked hard enough 
to earn it. Then 
every story that went from my work- 
shop had to come up to the standard of 
my reputation, and there was a set of 
critics, — there zs a set of critics now and 
everywhere, — that watch as narrowly 
for the decline of a man’s reputation as 
ever a village half drowned out by an in- 
undation watched for the falling of the 
waters. 


No tale, no money. 


The fame I had won, such as 
it was, seemed to attend me, — not going 
before me in the shape of a woman with 
a trumpet, but rather following me like 
one of Actzon’s hounds, his throat open, 
ready to pull me down and tear me. 
What a fierce enemy is that which bays 
behind us in the voice of our proudest 
bygone achievement ! 
VOL. LY. —NO. 331. 44 
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“ But, as I said above, what could I 
do? I must write novels, and I must 
have characters. 
vent them?’ 
yes! 


‘Then why not in- 
Oh, 


You cau invent a 


asks some novice. 
Invent them! 
human being that in certain aspects of 
humanity will answer every purpose for 
which your invention was intended. A 
basket of straw, an old coat and pair of 
breeches, a bat which has been soaked, 
sat upon, stuffed a broken window, and 
had a brood of chickens raised in it, 
— these elements, duly adjusted to each 
other, will represent humanity so truth- 
fully that the crows will avoid the corn- 
field when your scarecrow displays his 
personality. Do you think you can 
make your heroes and heroines — nay, 
even your scrappy supernumeraries —out 
of refuse material, as you made your 
scarecrow? You can’t do it. You 
must study living people and reproduce 
them. And whom do you know so well 
as your friends? You will show ap 
your friends, then, one after another. 
When your friends give out, who is left 
for you? Why, nobody but your own 
family, of course. When you have used 
up your family, there is nothing left 
for you but to write your autobiogra- 
phy. 

“ After my experience with my grand- 
aunt, I became more cautious, very nat- 
urally. I kept traits of character, but 
I mixed ages as well as sexes. In this 
way I continued to use up a large 
amount of material, which looked as if 
it were as dangerous as dynamite to med- 
dle with. Who would have expected 
to meet my maternal uncle in the guise 
of a schoolboy? Yet I managed to de- 
cant his characteristics as nicely as the 
old gentleman would have decanted a 
bottle of Juno Madeira through that 
long siphon which he always used when 
the most sacred vintages were summoned 
from their crypts to render an account 
of themselves on his hospitable board. 
It was a nice business, I confess, but I 
did it, and I drink cheerfully to that 
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good uncle’s memory in a glass of wine 
from his own cellar, which, with many 
other more important tokens of his good 
will, I call my own since his lamented 
demise. 

“TI succeeded so well with my uncle 
that I thought I would try a course of 
cousilis. 
nish 


I had enough of them to fur- 
a whole gallery of portraits. 
There was cousin * Creeshy,’ as we called 
her; Lucretia, more correctly. 


out 


She was 
Her left lower limb had had 
something happen to it, and she walked 
with a crutch. 


a cripple. 


Her patience under her 
trial was very pathetic and picturesque, 
so to speak, — I mean adapted to the 
tender parts of a story; nothing could 
work up better in a melting paragraph. 


But I could not, of course, describe her 
particular infirmity; that would point 
I thought of shifting 
the lameness to the right lower limb, 
but even that would be seen through. 


her out at once. 


So I gave the young woman that stood 
for her in my story a lame elbow, and 
put her arm in a sling, and made her 
such a model of uncomplaining endur- 
ance that my grandmother cried over 
her as if her poor old heart would break. 
She cried very easily, my grandmother ; 
in fact, she had such a gift for tears 
that I availed myself of it, and if you 
remember old Judy, in my novel “ Hon 
Soit” (Honey Sweet, the booksellers 
called it), — old Judy, the black nurse, — 
that was my grandmother. She had va- 
rious other peculiarities, which I brought 
out one by one, and saddled on to differ- 
ent characters. You see she was a per- 
fect mine of singularities and idiosyn- 
crasies. After I had used her up pretty 
well, I came down upon my poor rela- 
tions. They were perfectly fair game; 
what better use could I put them to? 
I studied them up very carefully, and 
as there were a good many of them I 
helped myself freely. They lasted me, 
with occasional intermissions, I should 
say, three or four years. I had to be 
very careful with my poor relations, — 
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they were as touchy as they could be; 
and as I felt bound to send a copy of 
my novel, whatever it might be, to each 
one of them, — there were as many as 
a dozen,—I took care to mix their 
characteristic features, so that, though 
each might suspect I meant the other, 
no one should 
her. 


think I meant him or 
I got through all my relations 
at last except my father and mother. 
I had treated my brothers and sisters 
pretty fairly, all except Elisha and Jo- 
anna. The truth is they both had lots of 
odd ways, — family traits, I suppose, — 
but were just different enough from each 
other to figure separately in two differ- 
ent stories. ‘These two novels made me 
some little trouble; for Elisha said he 
felt sure that I meant Joanna in one of 
them, and quarrelled with me about it; 
and Joanna vowed and declared that El- 
nathan, in the other, stood for brother 
*Lisha, and that it was a real mean thing 
to make fun of folks’ flesh and 
blood, and treated me to one of her 
cries. 


own 


She was n’t handsome when she 
cried, poor, dear Joanna; in fact, that 
was one of the personal traits I had 
made use of in the story that Elisha 
found fault with. 

“So as there was nobody left but my 
father and mother, you see for yourself 
I had no choice. ‘There was one great 
advantage in dealing with them, — I 
knew them so thoroughly. One nat- 
urally feels a certain delicacy in han- 
dling from a purely artistic point of view 
persons who have been so near to him. 
One’s mother, for instance : suppose 
some of her little ways were so peculiar 
that the accurate delineation of them 
would furnish amusement to great num- 
bers of readers; it would not be with- 
out hesitation that a writer of delicate 
sensibility would draw her portrait, with 
all its whimsicalities, so plainly that it 
should be generally recognized. One’s 
father is commonly of tougher fibre than 
one’s mother, and one would not feel 
the same scruples, perhaps, in using him 
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professionally as material in a novel; 
still, while you are employing him as 
bait, — you see I am honest and plain- 
spoken, for your characters are baits 
to catch readers with, — I would follow 
kind Izaak Walton’s humane counsel 
about the frog you are fastening to your 
fish-hook: fix him artistically, as he 
directs, but in so doing ‘use him as 
though you loved him.’ 

“T have at length shown up, in one 
form and another, all my townsmen who 
have anything effective in their bodily or 
mental make-up, all my friends, all my 
relatives; that is, all my blood.relatives. 
It has occurred to me that I might open 
a new field in the family connection of 
my father-in-law and mother-in-law. We 
have been thinking of paying them a 
visit, and I shall have an admirable op- 
portunity of studying them and their rel- 
atives and visitors. 


iia 
1S 


I have long wanted 
a good chance for getting acquainted 
with the social sphere several grades 
below that to which I am accustomed, 
and I have no doubt that I shall find 
matter for half a dozen new stories 
among those connections of mine. Be- 
sides, they live in a Western city, and 
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one does n’t mind much how he cuts up 
the people of places he does n’t him- 
self live in. I suppose there is not 
really so much difference in people’s 
feelings, whether they live in Bangor 
or Omaha, but one’s nerves can’t be ex- 
pected to stretch across the continent. 
It is all a matter of greater or less dis- 
tance. I read this morning that a Chi- 
nese fleet was sunk, but I did n’t think 
half so much about it as I did about 
losing my sleeve button, confound it! 
People have accused me of want of feel- 
ing; they misunderstand the artist-na- 
ture, — that is all. I obey that implicit- 
ly; I am sorry if people don’t like my 
descriptions, but I have done my best. 
I have pulled to pieces all the persons I 
am acquainted with, and put them to- 
gether again in my characters. The 
quills I write with come from live geese, 
I would have you know. I expect to 
get some first-rate pluckings from those 
people I was speaking of, and I mean 
to begin my thirty-ninth novel as soon 
as I have got through my visit.” 


Here the Portfolio closes for the pres- 
ent month. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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So you have wondered at me,— guessed in vain 
What the real woman is you know so well? 
I am a lost illusion. 

Once made your friend there, with his fine disdain 


Of fact, conceive me perfect. 


Some strange spell 


He would fain 


(But could not) see me always, as befell 
Ilis dream to see me, plucking asphodel, 

In saffron robes, on some celestial plain. 

All that I was he marred and flung away 
In quest of what I was not, could not be, — 
Lilith, or Helen, or Antigone. 

Still he may search; but I have had my day, 
And now the Past is all the part for me 

That this world’s empty stage has left to play. 


E. R. Sill. 
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A BIRD-LOVER’S APRIL. 


Ir began on the 29th of March; in the 
afternoon of which day, despite the au- 
thority of the almanac and the banter 
of my acquaintances (March was March 
to them, and it was nothing more), I 
shook off the city’s dust from my feet, 
The 


roads were comparatively dry ; the snow 


and went into summer quarters. 


was entirely gone, except a patch or 
two in the shadow of thick pines un- 
der the northerly side of a hill; and 
all tokens seemed to promise an early 
spring. So much I learned before the 
hastening twilight cut short my first 
brief turn out-of-doors. In the morning 
would be time enough to discover what 
birds had already reported themselves 
at my station. 

Unknown to me, however, our na- 
tional weather bureau had announced a 
snow-storm, and in the morning I drew 
aside the curtains to look out upon a 
world all in white, with a cold, high 
wind blowing and snow falling fast. 
“The worst Sunday of the winter,” the 
natives said. 
went 


The “summer boarder ” 
to church, of course. To have 
done otherwise might have been taken 
for a confession of weakness ; as if weath- 
er of this sort were more than he had 
bargained for. The villagers, lacking 
any such spur to right conduct, for the 
most part stayed at home; feeling it 
not unpleasant, I dare say, some of 
them, to have a natural inclination provi- 
dentially confirmed, even at the cost of 
an hour’s exercise with the shovel. The 
bravest parishioner of all, and the sweet- 
est singer, — the song sparrow by name, 
— was not in the meeting-house, but by 
the roadside. What if the wind did 
blow, and the mercury stand at fifteen 
or twenty degrees below the freezing 

1 In the titmouse’s cosmological system trees 


occupy a highly important place, we may be sure; 
while the purpose of their tall, upright method of 


point? In cold as in heat “the mind is 
its own place.” 

Three days after this came a second 
storm, one of the heaviest snow-falls of 
the year. The robins were reduced to 
picking up seeds in the asparagus bed. 
The bluebirds appeared to be trying to 
glean something from the bark of trees, 
clinging rather awkwardly to the trunk 
meanwhile. (They are given to this, 
more or less, at all times, and it pos- 
sibly has some connection with their 
half-woodpeckerish habit of nestling in 
holes.) Some of the snow-birds were 
doing likewise; I noticed one traveling 
up a trunk, — which inclined a good 
deal, to be sure, — exploring the cran- 
nies right and left, like any creeper. 
Half a dozen or more phoebes were 
in the edge of a wood; and they too 
seemed to have found out that, if worst 
came to worst, the tree-boles would yield 
a pittance for their relief. They often 
hovered against them, pecking hastily 
at the bark, and one at least was strug- 
gling for a foothold on the perpendicu- 
lar surface. Most of the time, however, 
they went skimming over the snow and 
the brook, in the regular flycatcher style. 
The chickadees were put to little or no 
inconvenience, since what was a des- 
perate makeshift to the others was to 
them only an every-day affair. It would 
take a long storm to bury their gran- 
ary. After the titmice, the fox-colored 
sparrows had perhaps the best of it. 
Looking out places where the snow had 
collected least, at the foot of a tree or 
on the edge of water, these adepts at 
scratching speedily turned up earth 
enough to checker the white with very 
considerable patches of brown. While 
walking I continually disturbed song 


growth no doubt receives a very simple and logi- 
cal (and correspondingly lucid) explanation. 
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sparrows, fox sparrows, tree sparrows, 
and snow-birds feeding in the road ; and 
when I sat in my room I was advised 
of the approach of carriages by seeing 
these “pensioners upon the traveler’s 
track” scurry past the window in ad- 
vance of them. 

It is pleasant to observe how natural- 
ly birds flock together in hard times, — 
precisely as men do, and doubtless for 
similar reasons. The edge of the wood, 
just mentioned, was populous with them: 
robins, bluebirds, chickadees, fox spar- 
rows, snow-birds, song sparrows, tree 
sparrows, phoebes, a golden-winged wood- 
pecker, aud a rusty blackbird. The last, 
noticeable for his conspicuous light-col- 
ored eye-rivg, had somehow become sep- 
arated from his fellows, and remained 
for several days about this spot entirely 
alone. I liked to watch his aquatic 
performances ; they might almost have 
been those of the American dipper him- 
self, I thought. He made nothing of 
putting his head and neck clean un- 
der water, like a duck, and sometimes 
waded the brook when the current was 
so strong that he was compelled every 
now and then to stop and brace himself 
against it, lest he should be carried off 
his feet. 

It is clear that birds, sharing the 
frailty of some who are better than 
many sparrows, are often wanting in 
patience. As spring draws near they 
cannot wait for its coming. What it has 
been the fashion to call their unerring 
instinct is after all infallible only as a 
certain great public functionary is, — in 
theory; and their mistaken haste is too 
frequently nothing but a hurrying to 
their death. But I saw no evidence that 
this particular storm was attended with 
any fatal consequences. The snow com- 
pletely disappeared within a day or two; 
and even while it lasted the song spar- 
rows, fox sparrows, and linnets could 
be heard singing with all cheerfulness. 
On the coldest day, when the mercury 
settled to within twelve degrees of zero, 
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I observed that the song sparrows, as 
they fed in the road, had a trick of 
crouching till their feathers all but 
touched the ground, so protecting their 
legs against the biting wind. 

The first indications of mating were 
noticed on the dth, the parties being two 
pairs of bluebirds. One of the females 
was rebuffing her suitor rather petulant- 
ly, but when he flew away she lost no 
time in following. Shall 1 be accused 
of slander if I suggest that possibly her 
No meant nothing worse than Ask me 
again? I trust not; she was only a 
bluebird, remember. ‘Three days later 
I came upon two couples engaged in 
house-hunting. In this business the fe 
male takes the lead, with a silent, ab- 
stracted air, as if the matter were one 
of absorbing interest; while her mate 
follows her about somewhat impatiently, 
and with a good deal of talk, which is 
plainly intended to hasten the decision. 
“Come, come,” he says; ‘ the season is 
short, and we can’t waste the whole of 
it in getting ready.” I never could dis- 
cover that his eloquence produced much 
effect, however. Her ladyship will have 
her own way; as indeed she ought to 
have, good soul, considering that she 
is to have the discomfort and the haz- 
ard. In one case 1 was puzzled by the 
fact that there seemed to be two fe- 
males to one of the opposite sex. It 
really looked as if the fellow proposed 
to set up housekeeping with whichever 
should first find a house to her mind. 
But this ¢s slander, and I hasten to 
take it back. No doubt I misinterpret- 
ed his behavior; for it is true—with sor- 
row I confess it — that I am as yet but 
imperfectly at home in the Sialian dia- 
lect. 

For the first fortnight my note-book 
is full of the fox-colored sparrows. It 
was worth while to have come into the 
country ahead of time, as city people 
reckon, to get my fill of this Northern 
songster’s music. Morning and night, 
wherever I walked, and even if I re 
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mained in-doors, I was certain to hear 
the loud and beautiful strain; to which 
I listened with the more attention be- 
cause the birds, I knew, would soon be 
off for their native fields, beyond the 
boundaries of the United States. 

It is astonishing how gloriously birds 
may sing, and yet pass unregarded. We 
read of nightingales and skylarks with 
a self-satisfied thrill of second-hand en- 
thusiasm, and meanwhile our native 
songsters, even the best of them, are 
piping unheeded at our very doors. 
There may have been half a dozen of 
the town’s people who noticed the pres- 
ence of these fox sparrows, but I think 
it doubtful; and yet the birds, the 
largest, handsomest, and most musical 


of all our many sparrows, were, as I 
say, abundant everywhere, and in full 
voice. 

One afternoon I stood still while a 
fox sparrow and a song sparrow sang 


alternately on either side of me, both ex- 
ceptionally good vocalists, and each do- 
ing his best. The songs were of about 
equal length, and as far as theme was 
concerned were not a little alike; but 
the fox sparrow’s tone was both louder 
and more mellow than the other’s, while 
his notes were longer, — more sus- 
tained, — and his voice was “ carried ” 
from one pitch to another. On the whole, 
I had no hesitation about giving him the 
palm; but I am bound to say that his 
rival was a worthy competitor. In some 
respects, indeed, the latter was the more 
interesting singer of the two. His open- 
ing measure of three pips was succeeded 
by a trill of quite peculiar brilliancy and 
perfection ; and when the other bird had 
ceased he suddenly took a lower perch, 
and began to rehearse an altogether dif- 
ferent tune in a voice not more than 
half as loud as what he had been using ; 
after which, as if to cap the climax, he 
several times followed the tune with a 
detached phrase or two in a still fainter 
voice. This last was pretty certainly 
an improvised cadenza, such a thing as 
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I do not remember ever to have heard 
before from Melospiza melodia. 

The song of the fox sparrow has at 
times an almost thrush-like quality; 
and the bird himself, as he flies up in 
front of you, might easily be mistaken 
for some member of that noble family. 
Once, indeed, when I saw him eating 
burning-bush berries in a Boston gar- 
den, I was half ready to believe that I 
had before my eyes a living example of 
the development of one species out of 
another, — a finch already well on his 
way to become a thrush. Most often, 
however, his voice puts me in mind of 
the cardinal grosbeak’s; his voice, and 
perhaps still more his cadence, and es- 
pecially his practice of the portamento. 

The 11th of the month was sunny, 
and the next morning I came back from 
my accustomed rounds under a sense of 
bereavement: the fox sparrows were 
gone. Where yesterday there had been 
hundreds of them, now I could find only 
two silent stragglers. ‘They had been 
well scattered over the township, — here 
a flock and there a flock; but in some 
way — I should be glad to have anybody 
tell me how — the word had passed from 
company to company that after sundown 
Friday night all hands would set out 
once more on their northward journey. 
There was one man, at least, who mi-sed 
them, and in the comparative silence 
which followed their departure appreci- 
ated anew how much they had contrib- 
uted to fill the wet and chilly April days 
with music and good cheer. 

The snow-birds tarried longer, but 
from this date became less and _ less 
abundant. For the first third of the 
month they had been as numerous, I 
calculated, as all other species put to- 
gether. On one occasion I saw a large 
company of them chasing an albino, the 
latter dashing wildly round a pive-tree, 
with the whole flock in furious pursuit. 
They drove him off, across an impas- 
sable morass, before I could get close 
enough really to see him, but I presumed 
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him to be of their own kind. As far as 
I could make out he was entirely white. 
For the moment it lasted, it was an 
exciting scene; and I was especially 
gratified to notice with what extreme 
heartiness and unanimity the birds dis- 
countenanced their wayward brother's 
heterodoxy. I agreed with them that 
one who cannot be content to dress like 
other people ought not to be allowed to 
live with them. The world is large, — 
let him go to Rhode Island! 

On the evening of the 6th, just at 
dusk, I had started up the road for a 
lazy after-dinner saunter, when I was 
brought to a sudden halt by what on the 
instant I took for the cry of a night- 
hawk. But no night-hawk coul.l be 
here thus early in the season, and, lis- 
tening further, I perceived that the bird, 
if bird it was, was on the ground, or, 
at any rate, not far from it. Then it 
flashed upon me that this was the note 
of the woodcock, which I had that very 
day startled upon this same _ hillside. 
Now, then, for another sight of his fa- 
mous aerial courtship act! So, scram- 
bling down the embankment, and clam- 
bering over the stone-wall, I pushed up 
the hill through bushes and briers, till, 
having come as near the bird as I dared, 
I crouched, and awaited further devel- 
opments. I had not long to wait, for 
after a few yaks, at intervals of perhaps 
fifteen or twenty seconds, the fellow 
took to wing, and went soaring in a cir- 
cle above me; calling hurriedly click, 
click, click, with a break now and then, 
as if for breath-taking. All this he re- 
peated several times ; but unfortunately 
it was too dark for me to see him, ex- 
cept as he crossed a narrow illuminated 
strip of sky just above the horizon line. 
I judged that he mounted to a very con- 
siderable height, and dropped invariably 
into the exact spot from which he had 
started. For a week or two I listened 
every night for a repetition of the y7k ; 
but I heard nothing more of it for a 
month. ‘Then it came to my ears again, 
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this time from a field between the road 
and a swamp. Watching my oppor- 
tunity, while the bird was in the air, I 
hastened across the field, and stationed 
myself against a small cedar. He was 
still clicking high overhead, but soon 
alighted silently within twenty feet of 
where I was standing, and commenced 
to “ bleat,” prefacing each yak with a 
fainter syllable which I had never before 
been near enough to detect. Presently 
he started once more on his skyward 
journey. Up he went, in a large spiral, 
“ higher still and higher,” till the cedar 
cut off my view for an instant, after 
which I could not 
upon him. 


again get my eye 
Whether he saw me or not 
I cannot tell, but he dropped to the 
ground some rods away, and, did not 
make another ascension, although he 
continued to call irregularly, and ap- 
peared to be walking about the field. 
Perhaps by this time the fair one for 
whose benefit all this parade was intend- 
ed had come out of the swamp to meet 
and reward her admirer. 

Hoping for a repetition of the same 
programme on the following night, I in- 
vited a friend from the city to witness 
it with me; one who, less fortunate than 
the “ forest seer,” had never “ heard the 
woodcock’s evening hymn,” notwith- 
standing his knowledge of birds is a 
thousand-fold more than mine, as all stu- 
dents of American ornithology would 
unhesitatingly avouch were I to mention 
his name. We waited till dark; but 
though Philohela was there, and sound- 
ed his yak two or three times, — just 
enough to excite our hopes, — yet for 
some reason he kept to ¢erra firma. 
Perhaps he was aware of our presence, 
and disdained to exhibit himself in the 
réle of a wooer under our profane and 
curious gaze; or possibly, as my more 
scientific (and less sentimental) compan- 
ion suggested, the light breeze may have 
been counted unfavorable for such high- 
flying exploits. 

After all, our matter-of-fact world is 
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surprisingly full of romance. Who 
would have expected to find this heavy- 
bodied, long-billed, bull- 
headed bird singing at heaven’s gate? 
Ver- 
And per- 
haps it is really true that the outward 
To 
be candid, however, I must end with 
confessing that, after listening to the 


gross-looking, 


He a “scorner of the ground” ? 
ily, love worketh wonders ! 


semblance is sometimes deceptive. 


woodcock’s * hymn” a good many times, 
first and Jast, I cannot help thinking 
that it takes an imaginative ear to dis- 
cover anything properly to be called a 
song in its monotonous click, click, even 
at its fastest and loudest. 

While I was enjoying the farewell 
matinée of the fox-colored sparrows on 
the 11th, suddenly there ran into the 
chorus the fine silver thread of the win- 
ter wren’s tune. Here was pleasure un- 
It is down in all the books, 
I believe, that this bird does not sing 
while on his travels; and certainly I had 
myself never heard him do such a thing 
before. 


expecied. 


But there is always something 
new under the sun. 


** Who ever heard of th’ Indian Peru ? 
Or who in venturous vessell measured 
The Amazon’ now found trew ? 
Or fruitfullest Virginia who did ever vew ?”? 


s huge river, 


I was all ear, of course, standing mo- 
tionless while the delicious music came 
again and again out of a tangle of under- 
brush behind a dilapidated stone-wall, — 
a spot for all the world congenial to this 
tiny recluse, whose whole life, we may 
say, is one long game of hide-and-seek. 
Altogether the song was repeated twenty 
times at least, and to my thinking I had 
never heard it given with greater bril- 
liancy and fervor. The darling little 
minstrel ! he will never know how grate- 
ful I felt. I even forgave him when he 
sang thrice from a living bush, albeit in 
so doing he spoiled a sentence which 
I had already committed to “ the per- 
manency of print.” Birds of all kinds 
will play such tricks upon us ; but wheth- 
er the fault be chargeable to fickleness 
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or a mischievous spirit on their part, 
rather than to undue haste on the part 
of us their reporters, is a matter about 
which Iam perhaps not sufficiently dis- 
interested to judge. In this instance, 
however, it was reasonably certain that 
the singer did not show himself inten- 
tionally ; for unless the whole tenor of 
his life belies him, the winter wren’s 
motto is, Little birds should be heard, 
and not seen. 

Two days afterward I was favored 
again in like manner. But not by the 
same bird, I think; unless my hearing 
was at fault (the singer was further 
away than before), this one’s tune wes 
in places somewhat broken and _hesitat- 
ing, — as if he were practicing a lesson 
not yet fully learned. 

I felt under a double obligation to 
these two specimens of Anorthura tro- 
glodytes hiemalis: first for their music 
itself; and then for the support which it 
gave to a pet theory of mine, that all 
our singing birds will yet be feund to 
sing more or less regularly in the course 
of the vernal migration. 

Within another forty-eight hours this 
same theory received a farther confir- 
mation. I was standing under an apple- 
tree, watching a pair of titmice who 
were hollowing out a stub for a nest, 
when my ear caught a novel song not 
far away. Of course I made towards 
it; but the bird flew off, across the road 
and into the woods. My hour was up, 
and I reluctantly started homeward, but 
had hardly done so before the song was 
repeated. ‘This was more than human 
nature could bear, and, turning back 
upon the run, I got into the woods just 
in time to see two birds chasing each 
other round a tree, both uttering the 
very notes which had so roused my cu- 
riosity. Then away they went; but as 
I was again bewailing my evil luck, one 
of them returned, and flew into the oak, 
directly over my head, and as he did 
so fell to calling anew, Swe, suky, suky. 
A single glance upward revealed that 
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this was another of the silent migrants, 
—a brown creeper! Ouly once before 
had I heard from him anything beside 
his customary lisping zee, zee ; and even 
on that occasion (in June and in New 
Hampshire) the song bore no resem- 
blance to his present effort. 
written it down 


I have 
as it sounded at the 
moment, Sue, suky, suky, — five notes, 
the first longer than the others, and 
all of them brusque, loud, and musical, 
though with something of a 
quality.’ 

It surprised me to find how the migra- 
tory movement lagged for the first half 
of the month. <A pair of white-breasted 
swallows flew over my head while I was 
attending to the winter wren on the 
11th, aud on the 14th appeared the first 
pine-creeping warblers, — welcome for 
their own sakes, and doubly so as the 
forerunners of a numerous and splendid 
company; but aside from these two, I 
saw no evidence that a single new spe- 
cies arrived at my station for the entire 
fortnight. 


warbler 


Robins sang sparingly from the be- 
ginning, and became perceptibly more 
musical on the 8th, with signs of mating 
and jealousy ; but the real robin carni- 
val did not open till the morning of the 


14th. 
Some of the birds were flying this way 


Then the change was wonderful. 


and that, high in air, two or three to- 
gether; others chased each other about 
nearer the ground ; some were scream- 


ing, some hissing, and more singing. So 
sudden was the outbreak and so great 
the commotion that I was persuaded 
there must have been an arrival of fe- 
males in the night. 


1 Still further to corroborate my “ pet theory,” 
I may say now in a foot-note, what I hope some 
time to say with more detail, that before the end 
of the following month the hermit thrushes, the 
olive-backed thrushes, and the gray-cheeked 
thrushes all sang for me in my Melrose woods. 

Let me explain, also, that when I call the brown 
creeper a silent migrant [am not unaware that 
others beside myself, and more than myself, have 
heard him sing while traveling. Mr. William 
Brewster, as quoted by Dr. Brewer in the History 
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I have heard it objected against these 
thrushes, whose extreme commonness 
renders them less highly esteemed than 
they would otherwise be, that they be- 
gin to sing too early in the morning. 
But I am not myself prepared to second 
the criticism. They are not often heard, 
I think, until the eastern sky begins to 
flush, and it is not quite certain to my 
mind that they are wrong in assuming 
that daylight makes daytime. iI have 
questioned before now whether our own 
custom of sitting up for five or six hours 
after sunset, and then lying abed two or 
three hours after sunrise, may not have 
come down to us from times when there 
were still people in the world who loved 
darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil; and whether, after all, 
in this as in some other respects, we 
might not wisely take pattern of the 
fowls of the air. 

Individually, the phaebes were almost 
as noisy as the robins, but of course 
their numbers were far less. They are 
models of perseverance. Were their 
voice equal to the nightinga'e’s they 
could hardly be more assiduous and en- 
thusiastic in its use. Asa general thing 
they are content to repeat the simple 
Phoebe, Phebe (there the 
experience of all of us, I hope, when 
the repetition of a name is by itself 
music sufficient), but it is not uncom- 
mon for this to be heightened to Phebe, 
O Phebe ; and now and then you will 
hear some fellow calling excitedly, 
Phebe, Pheebe-be-be-be-be, — a comical 
sort of stuttering, in which the difficul- 
ty is not in getting hold of the first 
syllable, but in letting go the last one. 


are moods in 


of North American Birds, has been exceptionally 
fortunate in this regard. But my expression is 
correct as far as the rule is concerned ; and the 
latest word upon the subject which has come un- 
der my eye is this from Mr. E. P. Bicknell’s 
Study of the Singing of our Birds, in The Auk 
for April, 1884: ‘‘Some feeble notes, sugges- 
tive of those of Regulus satrapa, are this bird’s 
usual utterance during its visit. Its song I have 
never heard.’” 
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On the 15th I witnessed a certain other 
performance of theirs, — one that I had 
seen two or three times the season pre- 
vious, and for which I had been on the 
lookout from the first day of the month. 
I heard a series of chips, which might 
have been the cries of a chicken, but 
which, it appeared did proceed from a 
phoebe, who, as I looked up, was just in 
the act of quitting his perch on the ridge- 
pole of a barn. Ie rose for perhaps 
thirty feet, not spirally, but in a zigzag 
course, —like a horse climbing a hill 
with a heavy load, —all the time call- 
ing chip, chip, chip. Then he went 
round aud round in a small circle, with 
a kind of hovering action of the wings, 
vociferating hurriedly, Phabe, Phebe, 
Phebe; after which he shot down into 
the top of a tree, and with a lively flirt 
of his tail took up again the same elo- 
quent theme. During the next few 
found this bird 
And it is worthy 
of remark that, of the four flycatchers 
which regularly pass the summer with 
us, three may be said to be in the habit of 
singing in the air, while the fourth (the 


weeks I several times 


similarly engaged. 


same thing, 
Tt is curious, also, 
on the other hand, that not one of our 
eight common New England thrushes, 
as far as I have ever seen or heard, 
shows the least tendency toward any 
such state of lyrical exaltation. Yet 


wood pewee) does the only 


with less frequency. 


the thrushes are song birds par excel- 
lence, while the phoebe, the least fly- 
eatcher, and the king-bird 
posed to be able to sing 


are not sup- 
at all. The 
latter have the soul of music in them, at 
any rate; and why should it not be true 
of birds, as it is of human poets and 
would-be poets, that sensibility and fac- 
ulty are not always found together? 
Perhaps those who have nothing but 
the sensibility have, after all, the better 
half of the blessing. 

The woodpeckers 
shouted comparatively little before the 
middle of the mouth, and I heard noth- 


golden - winged 
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ing of their tender wick-a-wick until the 
22d. After that they were noisy enough. 
With all their power of lungs, however, 
they not only are not singers; they do 
not aspire to be. ‘They belong to the 
tribe of Jubal. Tearing somebody 
drumming on tin, I peeped over the wall, 
and saw one of these pigeon woodpeck- 
ers hammering an old tin pan lying in 
the middle of the Rather 
small sport, I thought, for so large a 
bird. 


pasture. 


But that was a matter of opin- 
ion, merely, and evidently the performer 
himself had no such scruples. Iie may 
even have considered that his ability to 
play on this instrument of the tinsmith’s 
vent far to put him on an equality with 
some who boast theinselves the ouly 
tool-using animals. ‘True, the pan was 
battered and rusty ; but it was resonant, 
for all that.and day after day he pleased 
himself with beating reredile upon it. 
One morning I found him sitting ina 
tree, screaming lustily in response to an- 
other bird in an adjacent field. After a 
while, waxing ardent, he dropped to the 
ground, and, stationing himself before 
his drum, proceeded to answer each cry 
of his rival with a vigorous rubadub, 
varying the programme with an occa- 
sional How long this would 
have lasted there is no telling, but he 
caught sight of me, skulkiung behind a 
tree trunk, and flew back to his lofty 
perch, where he was 


halloo. 


still shouting 
when I came away. It was observable 
that, even in his greatest excitement, 
he paused once in a while to dress his 
feathers. At first I was inclined to take 
this as betraying a want of earnestness 5 
but further reflection led me to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. Tor I imagine that 
the human lover, no matter how con- 
suming his passion, is seldom carried 
so far beyond himself as not to be able 
to spare now and then a thought to 
the parting of his hair and the tie of his 
cravat. 

Seeing the great delight which this 
woodpecker took in his precious tia pan, 
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it seemed to me not at all improbable 
that he had selected his summer resi- 
dence with a view to being near it, just 
as I had chosen mine for its convenience 
of access to the woods on the one hand, 
and to the city on the other. I shall 
watch with interest to see whether he 
returns to the same pasture another 
year. 

A few field sparrows and chippers 
showed themselves punctually on the 
15th ; but they were only scouts, and the 
great body of their followers were more 
than a week behind them. I saw no bay- 
winged buntings until the 22d, although 
it is likely enough they had been here 
for some days before that. By a lucky 
chance, my very first bird was a pecul- 
iarly accomplished musician: he altered 
his tune at nearly every repetition of it, 
sang it sometimes loudly and then soft- 
ly, and ouce in a while added cadenza- 
like phrases. It lost nothing by being 
heard on a bright, frosty morning, when 
the edges of the pools were filmed with 
ice. 

Only three species of warblers ap- 
peared during the month: the pine- 
creeping warblers, already spoken of, 
who were trilling on the 15th; the yel- 
low-rumped, who came on the 23d; 
and the yellow red-polls, who followed 
the next morning. ‘The black-throat- 
ed greens were mysteriously tardy, and 
the black-and-white creepers waited for 
May-day. 

A single brown thrush was leading the 
chorus on the 29th. “A great singer,” 
my note-book says: “not so altogether 
faultiess as some, but with a large voice 
and style, adapted to a great part ;” and 
then is added, “1 thought this morning 
of Titiens, as I listened to him!” — 
a bit of impromptu musical criticism, 
which, under cover of the saving quo- 
tation marks, may stand for what it is 
worth. 

Not long after leaving him I ran 
upon two hermit thrushes (one had been 
seen on the 25th), flitting about the woods 
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like ghosts. I whistled softly to the 
first, and he condescended to answer with 
a low chuck, after which I could get 
nothing more out of him. ‘This demure 
taciturnity is very curious and character- 
The 
fellow will neither skulk nor run, but 
hops upon some low branch, and looks 
at you, — behaving not a little as if 
you were the specimen and he the stu- 
dent! And in such a matter, as far as 
I can see, every bird has a right to his 
own opinion. 


istic, and to me very engaging. 


The hermits were not yet in tune; 
and without forgetting the fox-colored 
sparrows and the linnets, the song spar- 
rows and the bay-wings, the winter wrens 
and the brown thrush, I am almost 
ready to declare that the best music of 
the month came from the smallest of 
all the month’s birds, the ruby-crowned 
kinglets. Their spring season is always 
short with us, aud unhappily it was this 
year shorter even than usual, my dates 
being April 23d and May oth. But 
we must be thankful for a little, when 
the little is of such a quality. Once 
I descried two of them in the topmost 
branches of a clump of tall maples. For 
a long time they fed in silence; then 
they began to chase each other about 
through the trees, in graceful evolutions 
(I can imagine nothing more graceful), 
and soon one, and then the other, broke 
out into song. “Infinite riches in a lit- 
tle room,’” my note-book says, again; 
and truly the song is marvelous, —a 
prolonged and varied warble, introduced 
and often broken into, with delightful ef- 
fect, by a wrennish chatter. For fluen- 
cy, smoothness, and ease, and especially 
for purity and sweetness of tune, I have 
never heard any bird-song that seemed to 
me more nearly perfect. If the dainty 
creature would bear confinement, — on 
which point I know nothing, — he would 
make an ideal parlor songster; for his 
voice, while round and full, —2in con- 
trast with the goldfinch’s, for example, 
— is yet, even at its loudest, of a woider- 
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ful softness and delicacy. Nevertheless, 
I trust that nobody will ever cage him. 
Better far go out-of-doors, and drink in 
the exquisite sounds as they drop from 
the thick of some tall pine, while you 
catch now and then a glimpse of the 
tiny author, flitting busily from branch 
to branch, warbling at his work ; or, as 
you may oftener do, look and listen to 
your heart’s content, while he explores 
some low cedar or a cluster of roadside 
birches, too innocent and happy to heed 
your presence. So you will carry home 
not the song only, but “the river and 
sky.” 

But if the kinglets were individually 
the best singers, I must still affirm that 
the goldfinches gave the best concert. 
It was on a sunny afternoon, — the 27th, 
—and in a small grove of tall pitch- 
pines. Ilow many birds there were I 
could form little estimate, but when fif- 
teen flew away for a minute or two the 
chorus was not perceptibly diminished. 
All were singing, twittering, and call- 
ing together; some of them directly over 
my hea, the rest scattered throughout 
the wood. No one voice predominated 
in the least; all sang softly, and with 


an indescribable tenderness and beauty. 


Any who do not know how sweet the 
goldfinch’s note is may get some con- 
ception of the effect of such a concert 
if they will imagine fifty canaries thus 
engaged out-of-doors. I deciared then 
that I had never heard anything so en- 
chanting, and I not certain 
now that I was over-enthusiastic. 

A pine-creeping warbler, I remember, 
broke in upon the choir two or three 
times with his loud, precise trill. Fool- 
ish bird! His is a pretty song by itself, 
but set in contrast with music so full of 
imagination and poetry, it sounded pain- 
fully abrupt and prosaic. 


am even 


I discovered the first signs of nest- 
building on the 13th, while investigat- 
ing the question of a bird’s ambi-dex- 
terity. It happened that I had just 
been watching a chickadee, as he picked 
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chip after chip from a dead branch, and 
held them fast with one claw, while he 
broke them in pieces with his beak ; 
and walking away, it occurred to me to 
ask whether or not he could probably 
use both feet equally well for such a 
purpose. Accordingly, seeing another 
go into an apple-tree, I drew near to 
take his testimony on that point. But 
when I came to look for him he was no- 
where in sight, and pretty soon it ap- 
peared that he was at work in the end of 
an upright stub, which he had evidently 
but just begun to hollow out, as the 
tip of his tail still protruded over the 
edge. <A bird-lover’s curiosity can al- 
ways adapt itself to circumstances, and 
in this case it was no hardship to post- 
pone the settlement of my newly raised 
inquiry, while I observed the pretty 
little architect. ‘These 
by no means inconsid- 
lasting nearly or quite three 
The birds were still bringing 
away chips on the 380th, when their 
cavity was about eleven inches deep; 
but it is to be said that, as far as I could 
find out, they never worked in the after- 
noon or on rainy days. 

Their demeanor toward each other 
all this time was beautiful to see; no 
effusive display of affection, but every 
appearance of a perfect mutual under- 
standing and contentment. And their 
treatment of me was no less appropriate 
and delightful, — a happy combination of 
freedom and dignified reserve. I took 
it for an extremely neat compliment. to 
myself, as well as incontestable evidence 
of unusual powers of discrimination on 
their part. 

On my second visit the female sounded 
a call as I approached the tree, and I 
looked to see her mate take some notice 
of it; but he kept straight on with what 
he was doing. Not long after she spoke 
again, however; and now it was amus- 
ing to see the fellow all at once stand 
still on the top of the stub, looking up 
and around, as much as to say, “ What 


labors of my 
proved to be 
erable, 
weeks. 
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is it, my dear? I see nothing.” Ap- 
parently it was nothing, and he went 
head first into the hole again. Pretty 
soon, while he was inside, I stepped up 
against the trunk. His mate continued 
silent, and after what seemed a long 
time he came out, flew to an adjacent 
twig, dropped his load, and returned. 
This he did over and over (the end of 
the stub was perhaps ten feet above 
my head), and once he let fall a beak- 
ful of chips plump in my face. They 
were light, and I did not resent the lib- 
erty. 

Two mornings later I found him at 
his task again, toiling in good earnest. 
In and out he weut, taking care to bring 
away the shavings at every trip, as be- 
fore, and generally sounding a note or 
two (keeping the tally, perhaps) before 
he dropped them. For the fifteen min- 
utes or so that I remained, his mate was 
perched in another branch of the same 
tree, not once shifting her position, and 
doing nothing whatever except to preen 
her feathers a little. She paid no atten- 
tion to her husband, nor did he to her. 
It was a revelation to me that a chicka- 
dee could possibly sit still so long. 

Eight days after this they were both 
at work, spelling each other, and then 
going off in company for a brief turn at 
feeding. 

So far they had never manifested the 
least annoyance at my espionage; but 
the next morning, as I stood against the 
tree, one of them seemed slightly dis- 
turbed, and flew from twig to twig 
about my head, looking at me from all 
directions with his shining black eyes. 
The reconnoissance was satisfactory, 
however ; everything went on as before, 
and several times the chips rattled down 
upon my stiff Derby hat. The hole was 
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getting deep, it was plain; I could hear 
the little carpenter hammering at the 
bottom, and then scrambling up the 
walls on his way out. One of the pair 
brought a black tidbit from a neighbor- 
ing pine, and offered it to the other as 
he emerged into daylight. He took it 
from her bill, said chit, — chickadese for 
thank you, — and hastened back into the 
mine. 

Finally, on the 27th, after watching 
their operations a while from the ground, 
I swung myself into the tree, and took 
a seat with them. To my delight, the 
work proceeded without interruption. 
Neither bird made any outcry, although 
one of them hopped around me, just 
out of reach, with evident curiosity. He 
must have thought me a queer speci- 
men. When I drew my overcoat up 
after me and put it on, they flew away ; 
but within a minute or two they were 
both back again, working as merrily as 
ever, and taking no pains not to litter 
me with their rubbish. Once the fe- 
male (I took it to be she from her small- 
er size, not from this piece of shift- 
lessness) dropped her load without quit- 
ting the stub, a thing I had not seen 
either of them do before. Twice one 
brought the other something to eat. At 
last the male took another turn at in- 
vestigating my character, and it be- 
gan to look as if he would end with 
alighting on my hat. This time, too, 
I am proud to say, the verdict was fa- 
vorable. 

Their confidence was not misplaced, 
and unless all signs failed they reared 
a full brood of tits. May their tribe 
increase! Of birds so innocent and un- 
obtrusive, so graceful, so merry-hearted, 
and so musical, the world can never 
have too many. 

Bradford Torrey. 
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Tus volume in memory of the late 
Henry James? consists of an attempt at 
an outline of his system of thought, 
composed chiefly of selections from his 
own writings and a brief autobiograph- 
ical sketch, to which is added the im- 
portant work entitled Spiritual Creation. 
This essay, constituting the main part 
of the book, and extending through fif- 
teen chapters, is yet left unfinished. It 
is the last work of the author, and re- 
peats in another form the thought to 
which he had given for his own age so 
The 


autobiographic sketch is written with 


deep and passionate expression. 


the briefest incident and circumstance, 
and apparentiy to present through his 
own experience of life a spiritual con- 
viction of that which forms the common 
and universal life of man. 

In the august presence of the truth 
which he recoguizes so gratefully and 
so devoutly, he counts the incident and 
circumstance of his own life as nothing, 
the subjects of trivial record; as if they 
were, in the daily and common ways of 
men, but “the dust that rises up and 
is lightly laid again.” But the dates 
given in this brief sketch are of value, 
since they connect him with the age to 
whose deepest thought he gave so clear 
interpretation, and they associate him, 
as he would say, with the latitudes in 
which he lived. It is singular, however, 
that, while so closely related to the best 
thought and work of his age, he dis- 
closes no relation with any contempo- 
rary writer. And his vision was so in- 
tent upon the one thought of that life 
which for him lay at the foundation of 
human life and human society that he 
regarded the external incident and cir- 
cumstance of his own age as slightly as 
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those of his own life. There was, be- 
neath them all, the revelation of a di- 
vine life, and their process was but the 
continuous incarnation and redemption 
of man; it was the process of a spirit- 
ual creation. 

The memoir contains no letters which 
might further illustrate his thought and 
work, although his correspondence was 
extensive, and bore always the impress 
of his rare genius; in fact, his most im- 
portant books were written in the form 
of letters to a friend. His note-books, 
also, should furnish much of interest, if 
we may judge by the brief extracts 
which he gave in his reminiscences of 
Carlyle and his allusions to Emerson. 
Their use may invade no privacy; and 
indeed, in the large human quality 
which his writings always had, there is 
no writer where the merely private con- 
cern of life is so completely effaced. 
Thus, again, there is no more that is 
strictly autobiographic in the paper 
which is so entitled than may be found 
scattered through all his volumes. 

He has a unique position in literature. 
He wrote no history, no verse, no essays 
on nature, or conduct, or art, or life, and 
no treatise on philosophy ; but the slight 
references which incidentally appear in- 
dicate a various learning which was light- 
ly borne, and a rare use of words, and a 
refined critical culture, and beneath all a 
sympathy with the common life of man 
so profound that it must have had a 
ground deeper than any mere individual 
relation. His prose sometimes recalls, 
in its glow of color and richness of ex- 
pression and in its eloquence, the prose 
of the old writers in the greater periods 
of English literature. His style has a 
singular freshness and a homely beauty 
of phrase and illustration, so that it sug- 
gests not faintly the freshness of the 
style in poetry of Chaucer; it is genu- 
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ine, with no trace of an insincere ped- 
antry of thought or formality of ex- 
pression, and the pulses of life seem to 
run and to beat fully and freely through 
its periods. It is never affected by any 
conventionalism, and it is delayed by 
no skepticism. It seems naturally to 
avoid a scholastic dress, and even the 
terms and phrases of the schools, when 
he uses them, are often turned around, 
as if the stream which is so fresh and 
strong would mark its own confines and 
trace the free line of its own 
Thus the words 


banks. 
“ consciousness ” and 
“ personality,’ and in some instances 
“nature,” are used in a way which is 
an inversion of their common use. But 
one comes soon to ascertain their special 
significance, and then they do not inter- 
fere with the clear apprehension of the 
thought and purpose of the writer. 

He was no mystic and no seer, as 
he has sometimes been represented ; he 
was drawn away to no dim and shadowy 
confines of thought, and held no vague 
vision of the future, to avert, by its 
splendor, his gaze from this earth. He 
might associate with those who had seen 
visions and dreamt dreams, but for him 
the common life of man had itself been 
glorified by the divine presence, and it 
was in the lowliness of humanity that 
there had come the revelation of the 
splendor of God. He was still less 
the founder or expositor of an institu- 
tion. For him, the ritualistic and the 
institutional man belonged simply to 
the provisional and typical conditions of 
life. ‘They might stand in the way if 
they assumed to themselves an exclu- 
sive distinction in the divine life, which 
was alone the foundation of the life 
of humanity. They became then as in 
some mask; as the pale and shadowy 
figures of the past, which lingered be- 
hind the stage lights of the theatre when 
the full light of day had come, and kept 
the accompaniment of the drums and 
instruments of the orchestra when the 
full music of humanity filled, for those 
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who would but hear it, all the streets 
and ways of the city. 

This sometimes may have led him to 
identify real and organic movements of 
history with the mere forms of an insti- 
tution. Thus he wrote in a letter to the 
New York Tribune, many years ago, 
that a characteristic of the age was an 
indifference to lapsed nationalities. But 
the characteristic of the age was to be 
the rise of a deeper and unitary nation- 
al life in the very countries from which 
he wrote,—in Italy and Germany. 
Yet this process has been itself an evi- 
dence of the truth which he most clearly 
recognized of a spiritual creation, and 
in its democratic and social form is the 
recognition of the deeper and divine life 
of humauity. 

He was not and could not be an iso- 
lated thinker, separated from the spirit 
His 
conception of creation as a continuous 
process was uot very far away from 
that of his representation 
of the relation of the Creator and the 
creature, and of the nothingness of the 
creature apart from the Creator, recalls 
the thought of Hegel; hisapprehension 
of the Incarnation as continuous was 
that of Rothe; and his statement of the 
human consciousness and its relation to 
the formative life of human society has 
a very beautiful expression in a recent 
work of Thomas Hill Green on the Wit- 
ness of God. He was strictly a theolo- 
gian ; but while a correspondence may 
be traced between his thought and that 
of these writers, he has given a far 
deeper conception of the reality and 
fullness of the divine Incarnation as the 
foundation of the life of man. It is a 
life which is limited by no sanctimonies, 
for it is a universal life, and its realiza- 
tion is in the redeemed life of human 
society. This was the ground of his 
deep humility. He says of it, “I feel 
such a mental impotence in regard to 
the ineffable theme, such a sense of si- 
lent and amazed and abashed truth in 


that was working in his own age. 


<dwards ; 
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relation to it, that, say what I may, I 
ean hardly feel sure of having said any- 
thing to the purpose. I confess, for my 
part, that this truth of the spiritual cre- 
ation, or of God’s natural humanity, is 
in itself so grand and unexpected as ut- 
terly to beggar my imagination at the 
start.” It is the conviction that God 
has taken upon himself this worn and 
broken and bedraggled life of man on 
this earth, and borne it with the Infi- 
nite patience to the fulfillment of its 
divine destiny. He has given a clearer 
and fuller interpretation of the correla- 
tion and correspondence of nature and 
society; his unfinished work closes 
with the inquiry, “ Whose image, then, 
is nature, alter all?” But he has said 
before, in the same work, ‘“ There is 
but one nature, then, and that is human 
nature, —so named from God's true 
creature, man; for mineral, vegetable, 
and animal are God’s creatures only as 
involved in man, and without him could 
have no possible cause of existence.” 
He has lifted the conception of human 
society above that of a merely physical 
relation, in physical conditions, to that 
of a divine and human relation, in which 
it is moulded and formed through the 
realization Thus 
he has given the strongest expression to 
the inseparable connection between the- 
ology and sociology. 


of the divine love. 


There are in re- 
cent literature, in the works of Spencer 
and Maudsley, representations of socie- 
ty as a physical organism; but the facts 
which are the evidence of its spiritual 
and ethical relations are far more ob- 
vious, and it becomes strange to him 
that men will not see them. For it is 
not through the exclusive recognition of 
any merely physical phenomena, nor by 
the application of any abstract schemes 
or theories, that human society is consti- 
tuted, but in the recognition and realiza- 
tion of its redemptive life. In the sig- 
nificant phrase which forms the title of 
perhaps his most important work, so- 
ciety is the redeemed form of man. He 


James. [ May, 
says, “The sum of all I have been al- 
leging is that we, as a community, are 
fully launched at length upon that met- 
aphysic sea of being whose mystic wa- 
ters float the sapphire walls of the new 
Jerusalem, of earth and 
heaven. It is not a city built of stone 
nor of any material rubbish, since it has 
no need of sun or moon to enlivhten it; 
but its foundations are laid in the eternal 
wants and passions of the human heart, 
sympathetic with God’s infinitude, and 
its walls are the laws of m:n’s deathless 
intelligence, subjecting all things to his 
allegiance. 


metropolis 


Neither is it a city into 
which shall ever enter anything that de- 
fileth, nor anything that is contrary to 
nature, nor yet anything that produceth 
a lie; for it is the city of God coming 
down to men out of the stainless heav- 
ens, and therefore full of pure, unmixed 
blessing to human life, and there shall 
be no more curse.” The relations of 
human society are not to be settled by 
any adjustment of property nor use and 
division of land, important as these are, 
but in the recognition of a life in which 
all the suffering and trial of the world 
is reconciled in the coming of a divine 
and an eternal order. It is true that 
this may not be counted as yet fully at- 
tained. He says himself, * There are, 
it must be admitted, too many fierce and 
avaricious natures among us, to whom 
the state no longer exists as the sym- 
bol or representative of an outward or- 
der in human life, and at the same time 
does not begin to reveal itself as the 
symbol or representative of a much 
more constraining inward order; and all 
these necessarily look upon their fellow- 
men as delivered over to their use, to 
be fleeced ad libitum.” 

In the intense expression which he 
has given to a single truth, that of the 
divine Incarnation and Redemption, he 
sometimes seems to have a restricted 
conception of forms and phases of life, 
which so fully engage the thoughts of 
men. He thus seems sometimes unjust 
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to the ethical drama and its distinctions 
in its portrayal of life, and yet when we 
hear a play of Shakespeare, we do not 
regard it as a finality; it is itself only 
the representation of an incident or 
form of experience in the common life 
of man. He seems, again, unjust to the 
uses and necessity of an institutional or- 
der; but it is only in the recognition of 
the law that institutions are for man, 
and not man for institutions. He seems, 
again, unjust to physical research, with 
its labor and large results; but it must 
be conceded that while Darwin may de- 
tect no beneficent end in the tendencies 
of physical nature, yet he recognizes a 
beneficent end in the acquisition of that 
knowledge, to which he devoted his life 
so patiently and so laboriously, in its 
gradual gain to the evolution of human 
society and the subjection of the world 
to man, 

It has been a subject of speculation 
whether the position which he has main- 
tained might not have been affirmed 
apart from Christianity. But this is not 
the conception which he allows. It is 
the revelation of the divine Incarna- 
tion which seems often to him the only 
reality. He himself says, “I hold the 
Christian facts to be authentic, because 
I see them to be needful ultimates or 
exponents of otherwise undiscoverable 
and inconceivable spiritual truth. In- 
deed, I hold the life, death, and ascen- 
sion of Jesus Christ to be the only facts 
of human history which are not in 
themselves illusory or fallacious, because 
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they alone base a new creation in man, 
to which every fibre of his nature, 
starved and revolted by the actual crea- 
tion, eagerly responds.” 

Browning, in his last work, has given 
us, after testing the experience and trav- 
ersing the field of a various and subtle 
philosophy, the conclusion of his own 
thought : — 

‘* Let throngs press thee to me! 
Up and down amid men, heart by heart fare we! 
Welcome squalid vesture, harsh voice, hateful 
face! 
God is soul, souls I and thou: with souls should 
souls have place.” 
But this recognition of the world seems 
merely abstract, only the recital of cer- 
tain particulars in comparison with that 
profound conception which on almost 
every page is the centre and ground of 
James’s thought. 

But the interpretation of his thought 
must be found in his own works. That 
they will be read more widely in the 
future we do not doubt. He gave to 
the truth which he recognized an un- 
ceasing devotion. ‘The words would be 
more just of no other artist, that he 
toiled, 

‘“‘ gaining, as he gave, 
The Life he imaged.’’ 

It was said by a public journalist, in re- 
porting the announcement of his death, 
“ No one who had known him could read 
it without tears.” It was a long life, 
whose devotion was checked by no in- 
difference, aud whose faith was itself a 
record, to remain among the best treas- 
ures of memory. 





WOODBERRY’S POE. 


Mr. Woopserry ? has done for Poe 
the greatest service which one man can 


1 Edgar Allan Poe. By Grorcre E. Woop- 
BERRY. [American Men of Letters Series.] Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 
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render another. He has told the truth 
about him. It is doubtful if Poe would 
have relished the service, for he rarely 
told the truth about himself, and at first 
sight the laborious task which this latest 
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biographer has finished seems a cruel 
one. Nevertheless, even though Poe’s 
imaginary character were gone forever, 
we repeat that no better service could 
be done the man than that the facts of 
Not 


literature alone, but humanity also, is 


his life should be correctly given. 


served by a pitiless accuracy of state- 
ment ; and this can be secured only when 
the biographer has an eye single to this 
end. We think it clear, from the whole 
tone of Mr. Woodberry’s work, that he 
set out on his task with no partiality for 
his subject, and completed it with no 
unkindly feeling toward the man whom 


he had so steadily pursued through all 


the windings and turnings of his melan- 
choly career. 

Poe suffered at the hands of 
biased biographers, but he has been his 


has 


own worst enemy; aud therefore it is 
that any one who should put that enemy 
to rout might justly be called Poe’s best 
friend. Mr. Woodberry has patiently 
examined not only the material which 
was accessible to previous biographers, 
but much which his industry and the 
kindness of others have made his own. 
He has shown a lawyer-like acumen in 
threading the mazes of a confused and 
contradictory career, and has enabled the 
student of Poe and his writings to con- 
struct a consistent and intelligible whole. 
It is possible now, as it has not been 
before, to rest one’s conception of this 
singular being upon a solid foundation 
of fact. 

This is the peculiar value of the 
latest contribution to the Poe literature. 
The which Mr. 
Woodberry has made may not seem to 


separate discoveries 


the casual reader very important. 
the most 


uven 
that of Poe’s 
army life, will not appear to him indic- 
ative of any serious disclosure of char- 


considerable, 


acter. The value, however, is in the sure- 
ness of step by which one passes to 
each successive grade of development in 
Poe’s life, in the confidence with which 
one surveys the accumulation of minute 
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facts, and in the gradual unveiling of 
the unhappy man’s figure by his own 
words and acts. 

Mr. Woodberry’s critical estimate of 
Poe’s work is less satisfactory rather by 
what he omits to say than by what he 
says. ‘The method which he applied to 
the discovery of the facts of the life is in- 
deed used with excellent skill in stating 
the external history of the writings, and 
the account given of Poe’s economy and 
double use of his printed material is in 
itself a commentary on the poet’s char- 
acter. The few pages in which he sums 
up Poe’s qualities as a poet, and his 
explanation of the mood in which Ula- 
lume was written, make us wish that 
he had dwelt at more length and with 
more specific criticism upon the few po- 
ems which constitute Poe’s passport to 
immortality, and we could have better 
spared the minute examination of the 
pseudo-philosophy exploited in Eureka. 

The judgment of Poe’s critical faculty 
is scarcely so sound as that of his po- 
etic power. Too much credit is given 
to Poe for independence, and perhaps 
too little for that insight which he really 
had, and which atones for much of his 
prejudice and personal feeling. Poe’s 
independence was an Ishmaelite sort of 
freedom. It was not the result of a 
fearless conviction, but of a lawless na- 
ture. 
ize Hawthorne as one whose mind was 


At one time he would character- 


original in all points; at another dismiss 
him as not original, but only peculiar. 
He would praise by the column some 
female writer whose name has been ab- 
solutely forgotten, and he would parade 
cheap learning with an ostentation which 
seemed to deceive even himself. The 
defect of his poetry was the defect of 
his criticism. In each case a great en- 
dowment had been so encrusted with 
artificiality that there was little chance 
for healthy truth to find its way through. 
The power of the one was the power of 
the other. The occasional hours when 
Poe saw clearly, and was lifted by his 
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imagination out of the miserable net in 
which he had involved himself, were 
luminous, and the poems which he then 
wrote, the criticisms which he offered, 
were of exceeding value. The difficulty 
is that in the confused mass of Poe’s 
criticism the good is so mingled with 
the bad as to discourage one from at- 
tempting to appropriate it. His criti- 
cism has a certain historical interest, 
and is of worth in helping to determine 
Poe’s individuality ; but it can scarcely 
be regarded as a contribution to litera- 
ture, and it may be doubted if it exer- 
cised any very potent influence upon 
the writers or readers of his time. It 
was too willful, in the main, to have a 
very stringent effect. 

Mr. Woodberry will be called by some 
a hard judge for the final estimate which 
he passes upon Poe. His estimate is 
doubtless the outcome of that long and 
familiar acquaintance with his subject 
which the writing of such a book com- 
pelled. It is also partly due to the 
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slightly unsympathetic mood which is 
betrayed throughout the work. We do 
not find this a very grave defect. It has 
answered the purpose of giving a cold 
and dispassionate survey of a life which 
has been almost as hardly treated by 
friend as by foe. Nor is the reader at 
the mercy of the biographer. On the 
contrary, he has been supplied most 
carefully with all the facts, and the 
slight tinge of contempt with which 
they are colored only provokes one to a 
more generous, certainly to a more com- 
passionate, estimate. It is impossible 
to avoid the pathos of the situation, as 
one follows the fortunes of Poe and his 
wife. His steadfastness to her means an 
immense amount in any summary of his 
character; his loneliness, as he drifts 
through the clouds of a world in which 
he always seems to be fighting unreal 
figures, comes to affect one with a fine 
pity, and to make one forget all the 
lessons of Poe’s life except that of a 
mournful charity. 





A POPULAR MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Ir there be any matter in which a 
journal of literature may have an hon- 
est zeal, it is in the presentation of the 
history of literature; and no books ex- 
cite our critical jealousy so quickly as 
manuals of literature, especially where 
they profess to cover both England 
aud America, and are offered as guides 
to the young student. The author of 
the book before us’ is encouraged in 
her undertaking by the fact that “ Eng- 
lish literature has been assuming a more 
prominent place in the curricula of 
schools and colleges” during the past 
few years. That is the very reason why 


1 A Popular Manual of English Literature. 
Containing outlines of the literature of France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United States of 


we have been reading her book. The 
plan of the work is something between 
a hand-book and an encyclopedia, and 
we will let the author describe it, for 
her statement carries with it some sen- 
sible criticism. ‘“ Literature,” she says, 
“is not a science, whose leading prin- 
ciples can be systematically exhibited 
within a moderate compass, and of which 
a complete elementary knowledge can 
be imparted within a limited time. Eng- 
lish literature, even in its most restrict- 
ed sense, covers a vast field through 
which, properly speaking, there is no 
short cut. Compendiums of English lit- 
America ; with historical, scientific, and art notes. 


By Mauve GILLette Priturs. In two vol- 
umes. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1885. 
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the field of labor in- 
stead of placing it before the student 


erature describe 
for personal examination, and hence, by 
converting the study into a mere exer- 
cise of the memory, fail to accomplish 
the most advantageous result. The only 
road to a competent knowledge of Eng- 
lish literature is that of personal inves- 
tigation, not only among its masterpieces, 
but also among the critical reviews and 
biographical essays pertaining to them 
and their authors, which are scattered 
here and there over the whole field of lit- 
erature, — a labor requiring study so ex- 
tensive as to be impracticable to the or- 
dinary student. To make this road of 
investigation accessible, as far as possi- 
ble, to the student, even during the lim- 
ited time devoted to the study in the 
usual instruction, the fol- 
lowing volume attempts, by presenting 
within the limits of a convenient manual 
a carefully collected mass of facts and 


courses of 


information respecting the representa- 
tive English authors from varied and 
reliable sources, together with celebrated 
and characteristic passages referring to 
them and their writings, quoted from the 
works of the keenest critics of Europe 
and America.” 

As an illustration of the method pur- 
sued, the treatment of Wordsworth will 
serve for an example. It should be pre- 
mised that the subject occurs in a division 
of the book entitled Age of Revolution, 
which is dated 1784-1837. The intro- 
duction deals in a general way with the 
characteristics of the age in poetry, fic- 
tion, philosophy, journalism, and criti- 
cism ; a survey is made of the contem- 
porary literature of the rest of Christen- 
dom ; and then follow monographs of 
Cowper, Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, and 

syron. First there is an account of the 
portraits of Wordsworth; then there is 
De Quincey’s portraiture from his Lit- 
erary Reminiscences, and a reference to 
Wazlitt, Carlyle, and Brinley, for fur- 
ther details. Four pages of comment 
contain scraps of prose and verse from 
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A Topical Study 
of Wordsworth’s Life is prepared by the 
author, which, under various headings, 


a variety of authors. 


and with more or less quotation from 
the poet himself and from other writers, 
considers in chronological order the main 
facts of a biography. Similar sections 
are given under the title Wordsworth’s 
Homes, Wordsworth’s Friends, Words- 
worth’s Personal Character, Words- 
worth’s Literary Career, consisting for 
the most part of excerpts from con- 
A Chrono- 
logical Table of Wordsworth’s works, 
with dates of publication, is given, under 
four periods. Then follows a 
of Studies, comprising Lyrical Ballads, 
The White Doe of Rylstone, Intima- 
tions of Immortality, and The Excur- 
sion. The author’s method in these stud- 
ies is to make a preliminary statement 
of her own, with criticisms from othe 


temporaries or later critics. 


series 


sources dovetailed in; to copy a number 
of familiar quotations, and then selec- 
tions from various criticisms. She gives 
up, to be sure, when she attacks the ode 
Intimations of Immortality, contenting 
herself with remarking, “ This poem is 
one of the grandest in the English lan- 
guage, and one that no thoughtful reader 
can study without ever-increasing rever- 
ence and awe. It has been justly char- 
acterized by Ralph Waldo Emerson as 
the ‘ high-water mark of English thought 
in the nineteenth century,’ ” — and then 
she prints an extract from the poem, 
forty or fifty lines long. 

Now it is not to be gainsaid that the 
author has been very industrious; has 
collected a great mass of material, and 
has arranged it in a methodical fashion. 
We suspect, moreover, that she would 
cheerfully acknowledge her indebtedness 
to the commentators on literature, and 
would disclaim any title to having made 
a philosophical study herself of this vast 
subject. Even when there are no quo- 
tation marks, one feels that the author 
is merely decanting out of her little glass 
what she has poured in from the bigger 
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vessels that she has gathered about her- 
self. We give her credit, too, for gen- 
eral accuracy as regards names and dates 
and all the apparatus which she has so 
diligently accumulated. But is there any 
evidence of qualification for her task be- 
yond patience, industry, and a methodical 
mind? And are these sufficient for one 
who essays to act as a guide in so vast 
a study as that of English literature ? 

The first qualification in a person un- 
dertaking such a task is insight, the sec- 
ond is good taste, the third isa power of 
philosophic combination and discrimina- 
tion. These are the higher attributes, 
and patience, industry, and method are 
those subsidiary virtues which a_histo- 
rian of English literature will find essen- 
tial rather to the completion of his work 
than to the conception of it. 

Let us test the author of this book on 
these points by a few instances; and we 
will take her on ground with which she 
ought to be familiar, — the literature of 
her own country. According to her 
plan, this is merely illustrative of Eng- 
lish literature, and is passed over swiftly. 
All the more reason is there for the flash 
of light needed to guide the hurrying stu- 
dent. The first paragraph relating to 
the United States is as follows: ‘ Amer- 
ican literature in the Colonial period had 
been almost exclusively theological, con- 
sisting of tracts and sermons by such 
Villiams, John Cot- 
ton, Jonathan Edwards, Cotton Mather ; 
which, though displaying considerable 


1 rao Ong > car 
writers as hoger 


learning and acuteness, are of no inter- 
est to the general reader of the present 
day. During the Revolutionary era ora- 
torical eloquence had burst forth in the 
patriotic speeches of Patrick Henry and 
James Otis; Benjamin Franklin had 
produced his noble essays on moral, sci- 
entific, and philosophical subjects ; and 
there had flourished a few satirical ver- 
sifiers. But it was not till the struggles 
for existence and independence were 
over that ethical and rhetorical litera- 
ture in the United States attained full 
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development, or that didactic and roman- 
tic compositions were produced to any 
extent.” 

‘his is commonplace to the last de- 
gree. Half the number of words given 
to Edwards’s Freedom of the Will and 
Franklin’s Autobiography would have 
been worth more to the student, and the 
barest reference to the reasons for the 
peculiar character of early American 
literature might have given a hint for a 
clearer understanding of the relation 
subsisting between American and Eng- 
lish literature. So also the paragraph de- 
voted to Cooper does not give the slight- 
est intimation of his distinctive contri- 
bution to literature. When the author 
reaches the Victorian age, and under- 
takes to summarize American literature, 
she indulges in such criticism as “ Bry 
ant is generally regarded as the finest 
type of American poets,” speaks of Mr. 
Howells as a disciple of Mr. James, tucks 
Emerson in at the of a miscella- 
neous list of poets, calls Trowbridge’s 


end 


Coupon Bonds a popular poem, makes 
Parkman one of the lesser historians, 
and winds up her statement of poetry 
with the hollow words, “Of late years 
poetry has been somewhat declining, and 
American critics anxiously await the ad- 
vent of some new poetic genius.” 
These random passages indicate the 
weakness of this new guide to literature. 
There is a hopeless attempt at ranking 
everybody and everything. Dante’s Di- 
vina Commedia is a work which “ ranks 
second only to Homer's Iliad.” Four 
lines from Chaucer are quoted as “ some 
of the choicest in all Chaucer’s works.” 
Literature is minutely divided into pe- 
riods, and all the various forms culmi- 
nate at some time or other. One gets 
the impression that intellectualism is 
constantly coming to a head, like a boil. 
This mechanical conception of the sub- 
ject which is always looking for round- 
ed divisions, and attempts to formulate 
the products of the intellect, is the per- 
vading one, and the very fullness with 
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which the plan is carried out tends to 
confirm in the student a habit of thought 
regarding literature which is destructive 
of a really close acquaintance with great 
work. 

Our objection to the method followed 
goes farther. We quite agree with the 
author that a mere description of the field 
cannot take the place of investigation ; 
but the trouble with her plan is that 
it gives the student too much material 
in a fragmentary way, and is quite as 
prejudicial to real investigation. The 
fault to be found with those hand-books 
which attempt to give a view of litera- 
ture by means of extracts is only a little 
greater than the objection which we are 
raising against this hand-book. Knowl- 
edge about authors is not to be had by 
means of extracts, and it is unfair to the 
criticism itself to take it out of its con- 
text. Mr. Stedman, for example, has 
made a conscientious, connected, and sus- 
tained study of Tennyson in his Victo- 
rian Poets. Miss or Mrs. Phillips snips 
out a passage here and there, and fits it 
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into her mosaic of criticism. But criti- 
cism is not made up of obiter dicta, and 
a student of Tennyson would do much 
more who sat down to his poet with such 
a guide as Genung for In Memoriam 
than if he attempted to digest the very 
mixed banquet set before him in this 
volume. 

In short, this work tends to increase 
a superficial mode of studying English 
literature. It makes such a show of 
omniscience that the ingenuous student 
fancies an application to it will make 
him a master of the subject. He gets 
a smattering of knowledge; he is not 
in the hands of a wise guide, he is not 
put in the way of a really continuous 
and evolutionary study, and he is not 
given in each section such a survey as 
will if he to know 
some one subject thoroughly. 


serve him wishes 
Stop- 
ford Brooke’s little hand-book is of more 
real value than this omntium gatherum. 
It sets one to thinking. This does his 
thinking for him, and makes him a sort 
of literary capon. 





THE 


Ir is early summer when those veg- 
etable imitations of flying orthoptera, 
the winged seeds of the red maple, are 
With 


these my dooryard is sometimes so thick- 


sent abroad by the parent tree. 


ly strewn as to suggest by their ripe 
color that autumn has joined hands with 
spring, and summer has been dropped 
from the seasons’ dance. Not so very 
after this fall of seeds, little trees 
start up everywhere about the yards and 
the borders of the streets. 


long 


Any one 
who sympathizes with the masses and an 
overcrowded population must pity these 
younglings of the maple tribe, which, 
with the whole wide earth around them, 


obtain so little room and opportunity for 
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life. Out of the hundreds that spring 
up in early summer, perhaps not one 
sees the autumn. Whether their life 
has been in vain is a fit question for the 
sentimentalist to decide. One such ten- 
der tree I remember, which died young, 
either because the gods loved it, or be- 
cause they sought to punish the pride I 
had in its possession. My Roof-Tree I 
called it. Ido not think there was an- 
other such in the whole village, — for I 
took some pains to look at my neigh- 
bors’ roofs, to see whether the same 
honor had been bestowed upon them. 

It was one morning after a plentiful 
rain, when the shingles of the roof 
showed a pleasing mossiness, that I dis- 
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covered a maple seedling growing from 
a crevice close to the eaves-trough. It 
had already passed its first infancy, the 
plumule had unfolded, and a pair of 
jaunty, delicately notched leaves bal- 
anced each other on the stem. It leaned 
forward slightly, and seemed to nod a 
good-morning, or an assurance that it 
had the house and its inmates under 
faithful watch and ward, as became the 
After- 
wards, no day of its brief life passed but 


character of a good roof-tree. 


some agreeable speculation was suggest- 
ed by this half-span sapling. 


It even 
hinted that one might have a hanging 


garden as remarkable in its way as the 
hanging gardens of Babylon. ‘Tree-cul- 
ture on one’s own roof would be a tak- 
ing novelty. The eaves-trough, — might 
it not be turned to account as a river, 
upon whose rich alluvial banks various 
kinds of quick tropical growths might 
be induced to take up their residence ? 
At night, too, I could not help noticing 
the attitude of quiet ecstasy which my 
little roof-tree maintained, outlined as it 
was against the moonlit sky. More than 
once I suspected that Hop and Drop, 
and Sib and Tib, and the rest of that 
ilk, were tripping it featly under those 
two fairy leaves, while mortals slept none 
bean - stalk 
shrunk into total insignilicance beside 


the less soundly. Jack’s 
this tree of the roof, by which one’s fan- 
cies could so easily climb into heaven. 
But alas for my airy expectations! Un- 
der the good shade of the tree which 
produced it, the seedling flourished for a 
time; but when the fiercer heats of sum- 
mer came on, the two brave leaves were 
crisped brown, the stem withered away, 
and soon nothing remained of my roof- 
tree. True, it was no vreat shelter, yet 


for some reason I could ill afford to 
spare it. 

— The recent marriages of two of our 
country women — one to a prince of the 
house of Colonna, and the other to the 
Comte de Fitzjames—lead one to review 


the list of American women who have 
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wedded foreigners of rank, real or imag- 
ined. Of course in these late instances 
there can be no uncertainty; the one is 
too modern and the other too ancient 
for any mistakes. Few princely families, 
however, are so well known as the Co- 
lonnas and the remnant of the Stewarts. 
One is sometimes at a loss to divine the 
glamour in names which, even if provided 
with more than one “ handle, 
ther historical nor famous. 


” 


are nei- 
It is fair to 
our young countrywomen to suppose 
that their first motive in marrying is love, 
and in some cases romantic notions sug- 
gest love. ‘Those notions have gone out 
of fashion, yet many a girl in her secret 
heart still cherishes a vision of a lover, 
with dark eyes and mustache, who sings 
or rides, who is a soldier, who has a pretty 
The at- 
traction of the last often rests on the be- 


Christian name or a fine title. 
lief that noble blood possesses good and 
generous qualities, which only reach per- 
fection by long transmission; there are 
proverbs to that effect and leraldic mot- 
toes which proclaim it. We respect an 
illusion like this as much as the dream 
of love in a cottage, if there be an 
American girl alive who still dreams of 
that. But to provide as far as possible 
against disappointment, our young ladies 
would do well to be certain that their 
titled suitors really inherit their name 
and its moral entail. 

To begin with, good lineage does not 
always rank, there are 
plenty of titles in England which have as 
little connection with it as Lord Chan- 
cellor or Lord Mayor. Burke’s Vicissi- 
tudes of Noble Families relates the loss 
of station and final which 
have overtaken some of the finest breeds 
that came to England with William 
the Conqueror, and the transfer of their 
titles to very inferior stock. ‘The ups 
and downs of the line of Percy are a les- 


go with and 


extinction 


son; for although we may believe with 
Galton and others that hereditary merit 
comes through the mother, the chivalric 
quality seems impaired when it passes 
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to the distaff under the name of Smith- 
son. Prince Dolgourouki’s little book 
on the noble families of Russia contains 
curious facts about bedizened patro- 
nymics ending in off and tev, not to be 
found in the Velvet Book, or among the 
companions of Rurik. 
old 
genealogy of an upstart prince by say- 
ing that he 


The haughty 
Tartar frequently suppresses the 
respects himself and his 
readers too much to refer to the origin 


of this family. Polish nobility is the 


most fallacious order in Europe. Ina 


nation consisting of but two castes, the 
noble and the serf, in which everybody 
not sprung from the former is descended 
from the latter, the the 
most heroic name may be a coarse, illit- 
erate, indi; 


possessor of 


‘nt peasant, or the highest 
title may rightfully belong to a gentle- 
man who lives by his wits. Moreover, 
a country which, for over a century, has 
had no autonomy, no court, no cen- 
tres of society, no entity in short, can- 
not give vouchers for the legitimacy of 
her children or of their pretensions. 
Italian and Spanish rank is often ac- 
cepted as a guarantee of good blood, be- 
cause in those countries a father gener- 
ally transmits his title to all his sons. 
But although nowhere is a claim to high 
extraction so severely tested as among 
Spanish grandees, even at the fountain- 
head of blue blood, the appellation of 
prince, duke, marquis, etc., is bestowed 
at the royal pleasure on men whose fam- 
ily names are not more distinguished 
than Brown, Jones, or Robinson. In 
Italy the papacy has been the great 
mint of titles. A Pope’s immediate for- 
bears might have been fishermen or 
swineherds, yet his sons and nephews 
almost invariably become princes, with 
fortunes to maintain their rank ; polit- 
ical reasons would induce the patrician 
families of Rome and Venice, or even 
the reigning houses of other countries, 
to form matrimonial alliances with them, 
and thus establish them on a footing of 


apparent equality. But it was not nec- 
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essary to be a pontiff’s kinsman to re- 
ceive a title from him ; in recent times, 
a certain Pope, after making a little jour- 
ney through the province in which he 
was born, ennobled every family in his 
own district. 

France is the country into which hith- 
erto our young ladies have most fre- 
quently married, so that the antiquity of 
her nobility is specially interesting to us. 
In the first place, strictly speaking, there 
is no longer such a class in France, but 
as titles are still in use they have their 
value. The 


long been concerned in this matter. 


French themselves have 
The Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créquy, 
a spurious autobiography, but composed 
of authentic documents, gives a cata- 
logue of the old French families extant 
at the time of the Revolution, by which 
it can be seen that several of the most 
ancient had already died out. The Rev- 
olution, besides exterminating some of 
the remaining ones, passed its bloody 
hand over all patents of nobility, and 
abolished titles of every sort; the fur- 
ther to humble those who owned them, 
and take away their very identity, some 
times after the confiscation of property 
the former owners were compelled to 
keep the name of an estate, and drop a 
family name more illustrious than, any 
rank, —as though the son of Prince 
Doria should be forced to call himself 
Valmontone, without a title, and forbid- 
There 
the ar- 
chives and monuments recording the ti- 


den to use the name of Doria. 


was wholesale destruction of 
tles and pedigrees of ancient lines, some- 
times intentionally, though more often 
accidentally, when the castles, religious 
houses, or town halls in which they were 
kept were burned or razed. Napoleon, 
on making himself Emperor, created an 
aristocracy to reflect his pomp, and dis- 
tributed the nicknames of prince and 
duke among meu of the most plebeian 
The old French 
titles were not renewed or recognized. 
Such of their representatives as had 


origin and surname. 
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fought for their country under Napoleon 
were not rewarded by being reinstated 
in their hereditary rank ; a different and 
usually lower title was conferred upon 
them, that they too might recollect that 
they owed everything to the new Cx- 
sar. 

At the Restoration, although the old 
nobility was allowed to resume its for- 
mer designations, policy did not admit 
of doing away with Napoleon’s hie- 
rarchy. The Dukes of Bassano, Piacen- 
za, etc., retained their stage names and 
properties, and when their less eminent 
comrades obtained the favor of Louis 
XVIII., or married some daughter of a 
feudal race, the sham titles of the First 
Empire were exchanged for genuine 
ones, and the offspring of these unions 
gave themselves the airs of descendants 
of crusaders. Bourbons and Orleans 
alike continued to create new nobles; 
Louis Philippe, the citizen king, conde- 
scended to make an Englishman Duce de 
Stackpole. 

The long expatriation of the surviv- 
ing émigrés, or of their children, favored 
all sorts of impostures. The Tichborne 
case has shown how easy it would be to 
maintain a false claim if nobody had an 
interest in disputing it; and there are 
stories of more than one clever servant 
who appropriated the papers and per- 
sonal effects of a master who had died 
obscurely in exile, returned to France 
after a quarter of a century’s absence, 
personated him, and received his pos- 
sessions and titles. This fraud was suc- 
cessfully perpetrated by the footman of 
an old lady of quality, who had died 
abroad. The impudent varlet came back 
disguised as a woman, under his late 
mistress’s name, and obtained from the 
government a pension and a lodging at 
Versailles, which in those days was an 
asylum for persons of good position, as 
Hampton Court and Kensington Palace 
now are. The parchments of so many 
families having perished, and the gov- 
ernment heralds’ offices having been 
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abolished, made it difficult to establish 
or disprove a claim. The rage for rank, 
which seems inherent in human nezture, 
prompted people to grab at a title wher- 
ever they could lay hands upon one: 
a man who had no nearer claim to being 
a count than his great aunt’s having 
been a countess wore his honors with 
angry contempt of those whose coronets 
had come brand new from the king. 
Then the Second Empire arose, with a 
new crop of dignitaries, so that a man 
was termed a noble of yesterday or the 
day before yesterday, according as he 
owed his rank to the first or second of 
the preceding dynasties. One of Louis 
Philippe’s batch, on hearing of Louis 
Napoleon’s latest novelty, exclaimed, 
“Why, then I belong to the ancienne 
noblesse !” 

It is easy to fancy the confusion that 
ensued. Even the claim to gentle birth 
lost its significance; people who had 
not the or wit to obtain a title 
adopted the prefix de, called in France 
the particule nobiliaire, and generally ac- 
cepted as a sign of good blood. 


luck 


Some- 
times it was taken merely for identifica- 
tion by men of mark with common sur- 
names, who adopted the name of their 
native town, like the great lawyer Mi- 
chel de Bourges, or the sculptor David 
d Angers. often the intro- 
duction of a de, or d with an apostrophe, 
if the surname began with a vowel, was 
an assumption of gentility. 


3ut more 


The doubts which rest on these and 
similar pretensions are older than the 
Revolution. As early as the Valois 
kings, titles were conferred in recogni- 
tion of military service ; this honorable 
recompense of merit, which gave lustre 
to rank, was soon extended to persons 
who advanced money in time of war or 
other public need. By degrees, accord- 
ing privileges of nobility became an in- 
direct mode of replenishing the royal 
exchequer through a tax paid on the 
assumption of a title, and ruined noble- 
men were not slow in resorting to the 
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same expedient for bettering their af- 
fairs. ‘These last bartered not their es- 
tates only, but their titles, which, even if 
they could not legally be borne by the 
purchaser, could pass to his grandson ; 
but this formality was 
the payment of a 
Several 


commuted on 
sum to the crown. 


French kings attempted to 
check the base growth which was sup- 
planting the finest genealogical trees of 
the kingdom: edicts were issued by 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. to estab- 
lish all existing titles by compelling the 
possessors to prove their claims, fines 
But the 
abuse had already gone too far, and had 


being imposed for usurpation. 


taken root in custom ; it sooh sprang up 


in new directions. ‘The nobles propa- 
with the 


daughters of rich and often most igno- 


gated it by intermarriage 
ble commoners, a proceeding which they 
insolently termed manuring their lands ; 
after a few generatious the inheritance 
would occasionally slip over to collater- 
al branches on the female side, carrying 
title and pedigree with it. Ancestors 
who had fought under Henri IV., or 
bowed before Louis XIV., must some- 
times have turned in their graves at the 
At last 
its axe, and 
more than one foolish head paid the 
penalty for having worn a_ borrowed 


posterity foisted upon them. 


came the Revolution with 


coronet. Thus flourished the Empire, 
the Em- 


pire, with their successive batches of 


the Restoration, and Second 
fictitious princes and dukes, counts and 
grafts of old titles on new stocks, until 
the sower could not have separated the 
tares from the wheat. The most noto- 
rious instance of our times was Louis 
Napoleon’s granting the splendid name 
of Montmorenci, which had lately be- 
come extinct, to a person whom noth- 
This 
imposition was resisted, and resented by 
duels and biackballing; but the 


ing could justify in bearing it. 


new 
owner has held fast to his ill-gotten dis- 
tinction, although not long ago he was 
obliged to defend it by a letter in the 
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Figaro, a quasi-comic, quasi-religious 
newspaper of 
France. 


immense circulation in 


out, and 
an undisputed title or patronymic soon 
becomes as hard to contest as an estab- 
lished right of way. 


But the opposition is dying 


> 


After a few dec- 
ades hardly anybody outside of France 
will remember that the Montmorencis 
are interlopers. In France itself, the 
families who rightfully bear the old 
names and wear the old crests, and not 
a few of those who strut in borrowed 
plumes, will always know whose claims 
are genuine and whose spurious, and 
the new-comers are the sharper to re- 
pel intruders. So our young ladies, be- 
fore committing themselves, should be 
careful to ascertain whether they are to 
accept the name and style of an aristo- 
crat or of an upstart. They may be 
sure that a fraudulent title will not give 
them the place in forei, 


o 


1 society which 


belongs to a real one. Even the modest 


particule nobiliaire, if arbitrarily pre- 
fixed, sounds as absurdly as O’ Robinson, 
McJones, or ap-Brown would to Irish, 
Scotch,or Welsh ears. It is safer to marry 
men who have made their own name and 
position : a lady whose husband is called 
simply M. Waddington or M. Alexan- 
dre Ribot finds her place ready for her. 
But if our girls desire merely to style 
themselves marchioness or countess, like 
the servants in high life below stairs, or 
to use a coronet upon their note-paper, 
the fac-simile of a tinsel one answers 
such purposes. 

—M. the painter, 
lithographer, and illustrator, has recently 
published a volume of souvenirs entitled 
Causeries sur les Artistes de Mon Temps. 
It is one of the most gossipy and inter- 


Jean Gigoux, 


esting books of reminiscences that have 
been written in this century, so rich in 
memoirs and recollections of all kinds. 
For the information of the reader, and 
in order to complete the lacuna which 
the author’s modesty has caused him to 
leave in his volume, it may be said that 
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M. Jean Gigoux is a veteran, who was 
born at Besangon in 1809, came to 
Paris in 1827, and has remained there 
ever since, in close relations of friend- 
ship with all the literary, artistic, and 
political celebrities of the times. He first 
became famous as a lithographer: his il- 
lustration of Gil Blas, consisting of six 
hundred vignettes, has made the edition 
of 1835 famous in the annals of biblioph- 
ilism ; his large historical paintings, the 
Death of Leonardo, the Good Samari- 
tan, Antony and Cleopatra after the 
Battle of Actium, the Capture of Ghent, 
etc., figure with honor in the museums 
of the Luxembourg, of Versailles, and 
of his native town of Besancon, while 
still vaster compositions adorn different 
churches in Paris. In the way of official 
recompenses M. Gigoux has achieved 
all that ambition can desire ; and the es- 
teem in which he has been held by his 
contemporaries will doubtless be ratified 
by posterity. 

M. Gigoux was very intimate with 
Eugene Delacroix, the mighty colorist. 
No one, he tells us, was more familiar 
with the antique and a more conscien- 
tious student from than Dela- 
croix. He was not a tranquil artist ; he 
was always seeking that which no mas- 


nature 


ter can teach, and which is yet the most 
striking thing in a picture, namely, life. 
He wanted life everywhere and at any 
price, —in the landscape, in the sky, 
around his figures. All the rest was, in 

He used to work 
with furious energy; dashing in a patch 
of light here and there, trying to render 


his eyes, secondary. 


the plashing of water, the movement of 
horses, the scintillation of light on armor, 


—“Timpression, encore l’impression, 


toujours limpression!” Then, finally, 
when the picture was exhibited, the pub- 
lic and the critics cried out, “ What a 
daub! Why, it is not finished! The 
shading is not graduated!” Delacroix’s 
sketches were often clumsy; but if he 
could devote a little time to them, his 
drawings became charming. M. Gigoux 
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is the happy possessor of three hundred 
examples, — figures from life, as fin- 
ished as the finest miniatures, and many 
drawings from the terra-cotta figurines 
of Tanagra. One day, while looking 
over the collection in the author’s stu- 
dio, M. Bonnat said that these draw- 
ings were, in his opinion, as fine as those 
of the greatest of the great masters. 
And yet, the morning of the opening of 
the Salon, Delacroix was obliged to 
announce to his friend Gigoux that the 
jury of the Salon had refused each one 
of the seventeen pictures which he had 
sent in! All these seventeen canvases 
have since appeared in public auctions, 
and the prices paid for them have varied 
between 40,000 and 45,000 fr.! 

Here is an anecdote which shows that 
the life of literary men in the reign of 
Napoleon III. was not altogether a 
blissful career. Théophile Gautier told 
Gigoux one morning, as they were going 
off to breakfast in the country, that he 
had received the visit of a gentleman, 
who had said to him, “ I know you are 
now writing an article on the début of 
Mile. X. I hope that, whatever your 
opinion of her may be, you will speak 
favorably of her; in the contrary case, 
the pension on the civil list which you 
at present enjoy will be withdrawn.” 

Of M. Thiers, whose collection, be- 
queathed by will to the Louvre, is now 
the laughing-stock of the habditués of 
the museum and the despair of the cu- 
rators, M. Jean Gigoux has several an- 
ecdotes to tell. The two were frequent- 
ly neighbors at the auction sales at the 
Hotel Drouot. About 1858, M. Thiers 
became a passionate collector of prints, 
for which he used to pay the wildest 
prices at the Hotel Dronot. This went 
on for some time, but M. Thiers never 
was able to appreciate the differences 
between proofs and “states,” and finally 
he sold out his collection at a cousidera- 
ble loss. Then he conceived a new ma- 
nia, — that of having made at Florence 
water-color copies from the old masters. 
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At the present moment these ridiculous 
works are hung up on the walls of two 
rooms in the Louvre, much to the dis- 
gust of the curators and of the public. 
In vain M. Gigoux sought to dissuade 
M. Thiers from carrying out this idea, 
telling him that necessarily the novices 
charged with making the copies did not 
“ These 
beautiful works were made by great men, 


see what was in the originals. 


and he who copies them does not see 
them ; he looks at them, it is true, but, I 
“ That 
is sufficient,” replied M. Thiers crossly ; 
} 
i 


repeat, he does not see them.” 


“they are good enough for me.” 


9 

As a lithographer, M. Jean Gigoux 
could not fail to lament in his Causeries 
the disappearance of his art. He asks 
justly why the masterpieces of lithog- 
raphy are not yet represented in the 
Louvre. “The lithographs of Raffet 
and those of Francais after Rousseau, 
for instance, are, I venture to affirm, su- 
perior to the etchings of Ruysdaél and of 
the ancients. Certainly, it is impossible 
for this fine art to be eutirely lost; it is 
Why was 
it not known in the time of Raphael, of 


too important for painters. 


Titian, or of Correggio, or of Jean Van 
Eyck ! Those 


stone reproducing the work of all these 


beautiful drawings on 
great men would be inestimable.” 
Corot, Troyon, Fromentin, Jules Jac- 
quemart, Bosio, Ingres, Courbet, Pra- 
dier, Gavarni, Daumier, etc.,— all the 
famous names of the century come un- 
der M. Gigoux’s notice in the course of 
his chatty volume, and he always has 
some new anecdote to give of the famous 
men and immortal artists who were all 
more or less his friends and comrades. 
— There seems to be a strong tenden- 
cy in modern art to turn to the Orient 


for instruction and inspiration. A genius 
for wonderfully delicate and exquisite 


architectural forms and a passionate love 
of color, joined with an unerring taste 
in its use, are among the most striking 
characteristics of the Persian and Ara- 
bian workman, and we do well simply 
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and learn of him. Yes, we 
must even humble ourselves still more, 
and acknowledge that this is not the 
first time that the dying art of the West 
has received the East. 


Long ago, when Western art, as repre- 


to stand 


new life from 


sented in the Roman centres of civiliza- 
tion, was growing stiff and dry, the lucky 
removal of the Emperor to Constanti- 
nople brought about the perfection of 
the dome and the development of mo- 
saic decoration. 

The Persians’ power of expression 
was not confined to the arts of painting 
In their litera- 
ture also we find the same love of vivid 


and sculpture, however. 


coloring, the same subtlety and sugges- 
tiveness, and the same wonderful genius 
for form. So when Constantine threw 
wide open the doors of the Orient, it 
was not the new art alone which came 
over to Italy, with 

‘* Manna and dates and dainties every one, 

From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon,”’ 
but also all the glow and warmth of 
The tales 
of Boccaccio, the sonnets of Petrarch, 
the the Divine 
Comedy of Dante, will all bear witness 
to the debt of Italian literature to that 
of Persia. 


Eastern legends and songs. 


Jerusalem of Tasso, 


To these great Italian sources we can 
back Shake- 
speare, and Milton. Indirectly, therefore, 
English literature, also, is indebted to 
the Orient. During the classical revival 
in England, however, we find little, if 


trace much of Chaucer, 


any, of the daring fancy and epigram- 
matie wit of Persia and Arabia. It is 
not till the romantic renaissance in the 
days of Byron, Shelley, and Keats that 
the debt is renewed, and the “ balance 
of trade” has been in favor of the East 
ever since. In America, too, we have 
a noble example of the influence of 
Persian culture. 
that Mr. Emerson had a Persian head 
on Yankee shoulders. His philosophy 
shows a quickness of insight, a power 
of condensation, an aptness of illustra- 


It has been well said 
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tion, which is essentially Persian; in- 
deed, we know that he himself acknowl- 
edged his deep gratitude to Oriental 
thinkers. 

There is one lesson in the arts, how- 
ever, which the English race do not 
seem to have learned of Persian teach- 
ers, and that is the skillful handling of 
poetical form. We have imitated all the 
elaborate contortions of the troubadours 
and of the wandering singers of Proven- 
gal; we have written sonnets, and ron- 
deaus, and villanelles, and ballades, but 
we have never thought of turning to Per- 
sia for poetical forms. Yet is it not 
likely that a people who had such a per- 
fect taste in architectural proportions 
should have had an equally fine taste in 
poetry t 

This question occurred to our cousins, 
the Germans, nearly three quarters of 
a century ago, and they have answered 


it very satisfactorily. They discovered 


that the favorite form in Persian poetry 


was the so-called ghazel, which may be 
described briefly as follows : — 

The poem may be written in any 
metre, and may be anywhere from four 
to sixteen or seventeen lines long. The 
first couplet is rhymed; then comes an 
unrhymed line; next a line rhyming 
with the first couplet, then another un- 
rhymed line; next another line rhym- 
ing with the first couplet, then another 
unrhymed line; and so on, every alter- 
nate line after the first couplet being 
unrhymed, and only one rhyme being 
used throughout. This form, when short, 
is used for apothegms; when long, for 
drinking and love songs; and a more 
melodious poem than a properly written 
ghazel it is impossible to find. 

The Germans claim that they have 
completely mastered the ghazel, and 
identified it with their poetry. A few 
instances will show that they are fully 
justified in their claim. It would take 
a more skillful hand than mine to trans- 
late them into English. The first, an 
instance of the shorter form, in which a 
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single thought is expressed, is by von 
Platen; the second, a love-song, by 
Leuthold; and the third, a ghazel on 
the ghazel, by Riickert. 


I. 
Im Wasser wogt die Lilie, die blanke, hin und 
her, 
irr’st du, Freund, sobald du_ sagst, sie 
schwanke hin und her; 
Es wurzelt ja so fest ihr Fuss im tiefen Meeres- 
grand; 
Ihr Haupt nur wiegt ein lieblicher Gedanke hin 
und her. 


Doch 


Il. 

Es selinet sich mein Herze bang, o siisse Frau, zu 
dir! 

Drum trigt mich meiner Leier Klang, 0 siisse 
Frau, zu dir! 

Ist meine Liebe vor der Welt und auch vor dir 
Vergehn, 

Nicht widerstehn kann ich dem Drang, o siisse 
Frau, zu dir! 

Du bist so kalt, —lieb’st du mich nicht, so bin 

ich Hass doch werth, 

Hass vielleicht schwicht meinen 

o siisse Frau, zu dir! 

Doch nein! sei gniidig, lass mir noch den Wahn, 
du seist mir gut! 

Die sich auf Liedes Fliigeln schwang, o siisse Frau, 
zu dir! 


Dein Hang, 


It. 


Am meisten lieb’ ich ein Ghasel 

Ein morgenlindisch rein Ghasel. 

Mein liebster Dichter ist Hatiz; — 

Vor Allem schon ist sein Ghasel. 

Wie bilderreich und iippig ist 

Sein Liebes- und sein Wein-Ghasel ! 

— Du klag’st, dass du trotz aller Miih’ 
Zu Stande briichtest kein Ghasel; 

Und ist so leicht doch, siisses Kind! 

— Sieh, hier ist schon ein klein Ghasel ! 


These are the usual forms of the 
ghazel. It will be noticed that the 
rhymes in all these instances are com- 
plex, or, as they are called in German, 
long, rich rhymes. This is not required, 
but lends greatly to the musical effect. 

There is another form, used both in 
Persian and in German, in which one 
long poem is made up of a series of 
ghazels of four lines each, a new rhyme 
beginning each ghazel. In this form 
the Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam, which 
is now so familiar to English readers 
through Mr. Fitzgerald’s admirable 
translation and Mr. Vedder’s beautiful 
drawings, was written. Mr. Fitzgerald 
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has been wonderfully successful in re- 
taining the original versification. Re- 
call any of those delicious verses which 
hold their place so tenaciously in the 


memory :— 


“* Yet ah, that spring should vanish with the rose! 

That youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should 
close! 

The nightingale that in the branches sang, 

Ah, whence and whither flown 


knows ?”’ 


again, who 


** And some we loved, the loveliest and the best 

That from his vintage rolling time hath prest, 

Hlave drunk their cup a round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest!” 


‘©A Book of verses underneath the bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread, and thou 


Beside me singing in the wilderness, 
Oh, wilderness were paradise enow! ” 


There are other variations, too, but as 
they are German inventions, not to be 
found in Persian 
them by. 

The first German who attempted to 
nationalize the ghazel was Goethe, in 


poetry, we may pass 


his West-Eastern Divan; but he rarely 
succeeds in carrying it beyond four or 


five lines, and even in this short space 
often unwarrantable varia- 
tions. Still, here, as in so many other 


introduces 


fields, it is to Goethe’s first fruitful sug- 
gestion that we owe the splendid final 
result in the masterpieces of Friedrich 
Riickert, who made the greatest and 
most this beautiful 
form, and thoroughly incorporated it into 
German poetry. Yet, strange to say, 
few great poets have followed his ex- 
ample; we may count them on the fin- 
gers of one hand. Immediately after 
Riickert, as a master of the ghazel, 
comes von Platen; his successor was 
the brilliant Heinrich Leuthold, of mel- 
ancholy memory. 
There is another 


successful use of 


Persian, or rather 
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Arabian, form, called the makame, of 
which, I am sorry to say, I have not 
sufficient knowledge to speak with any 
authority ; and, if I had, I am sure there 
would be enough to fill another paper 
on that subject alone. 

The very name is tempting: makame 
means market-place; hence a tale told 
in a market-place. What an Eastern 
picture of gay booths, red-fezzed Turks 
and white-robed Egyptians, gray don- 
keys and brown camels, it brings before 
our inward eye! But with this unsub- 
stantial pageant I have thus far had 
to rest content. I only know that the 
matter of this form of poem may be 
epic, or parable, or even pun; in any 
case the utmost splendor of language 
must be used. The principal artist in 
the makame form was the Arabian sing- 
er Alchariri (1054-1122), who wrote 
a long story called The Wanderings of 
Abu Seid. Abu Seid is a sort of Till 
Eulenspiegel, or Falstaff, whose many 
vices and trickeries we excuse on ac- 
count of their frank cleverness and ex- 
quisite good humor. The makame was 
introduced into German by Riickert. 

The only modern German poet who 
uses the makame with skill and musical 
effect is Leopold Jacoby, a socialistic 
writer, who was exiled from Germany 
on account of the radical opinions ex- 
pressed in his work, Es Werde Licht. 

The first attempt that has been made 
thus far to engraft these Persian forms 
on English literature is the translation 
of the Rubdiyat, before mentioned, and 
it is sincerely to be desired that the 
ghazel and the makame may tempt the 
study of our rising young English and 
American singers at least equally with 
the French forms revived so successfully 
by Dobson and Lang. 
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History and Government. Congressional Gov- 
ernment, by Woodrow Wilson (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), is a small volume of studies, devoted to 
the actual working of our government, as tested 
by experience, measured by the Constitution, and 
compared with representative government else- 
where. Mr. Wilson is a keen observer, a fair- 
minded critic, and so fresh and unhackneyed in his 
comments that any student of our history who 
once begins this interesting volume will read it to 
the end. — The Civil Service in the United States 
(Holt) is a hand-book of a very thorough-going 
character, wiiich gives the fullest possible informa- 
tion as to the positions open to competitors and as 
to the requirements under the law. Examination 
papers are printed, and all the regulations. It is 
the first satisfactory exhibit of the civil service in 
its practical working. The compiler is John M. 
Comstock, Chairman of the U.S. Board of Ex- 
aminers for the Customs Service in New York 
City. — The eighteenth of Questions of the Day, 
published for the New York Free Trade Club by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is the Spanish Treaty op- 
posed to tariff reform. The pamphlet is the re- 
port of a committee of inquiry appointed by the 
club. — A very useful serial has been begun by 
J. H. Hickcox, in Washington, of a monthly cat- 
alogue of United States’ Publications. It gives 
the titles of publications of every description 
printed by order of Congress or of any of the De- 
partments of Government during the month pre- 
ceding the date of publication. — Mining Camps, 
a Study in American Frontier Government, by 
Charles Howard Shinn (Scribners): an interest- 
ing monograph, in which the author has not dis- 
possessed himself of his humane interest because 
of his scientific purpose. The subject is an ad- 
mirable one, and offers a capital opportunity to the 
student of realizing the older forms of social order. 
It is as if a naturalist should make a comparative 
study of a fossil and the living type of the same 
family. —G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued the 
first volume of their edition of The Works of Al- 
exander Hamilton, edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Hamilton’s complete writings have long been un- 
procurable in a convenient form, and this collee- 
tion, beautifully printed and admirably edited, 
will find the warmest welcome. We shall hereaf- 
ter have occasion to refer to the work. The pres- 
ent volume is enriched by a portrait of Hamilton, 
engraved for the first time from the original pic- 
ture painted by Trumbull in 1792 for George Cabot, 
and now in the possession of Mr. Lodge. — A 
Directory of English History, edited by Sidney 
J. Low and F. §. Pulling (Cassell), may have 
been suggested by Lossing’s Dictionary of Amer- 
ican History. However suggested, it is a com- 
mendable execution of a good plan. It is a hand- 
book arranged in alphabetical order, covering the 
chief facts and persons in English history. The 
articles are brief and well proportioned by their 
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importance. Thus Cromwell has five columns; 
the Crown has an interesting article three columns 
long; the Church of England is eight columns 
long, and is by Mr. Creighton; while such a sub- 
ject as Hereward is contained in half a column. 
Among the contributors are Oscar Browning, J. 
F. Bass Mullinger, J. E. Thorold Rogers, and R. 
L. Poole, besides others whose names are not so 
well known in America. At the end of the more 
important articles are summaries of authorities, 
and altogether the work has the appearance of 
thoroughness and accuracy. — The N. Y. Histori- 
cal Society publishes an address delivered before 
it on its seventy-ninth anniversary by John Jay. 
Mr. Jay’s subject is the Peace Negotiations of 
1782 and 1783, in which his grandfather bore so 
conspicuous a part. The more light is thrown 
upon the transaction, the more insidious appear 
the real character and dealings of Vergennes. — 
Italy, from the Fall of Napoleon I. in 1815 to the 
Death of Victor Emmanuel in 1878, by John Webb 
Probyn. (Cassell.) The period, embracing, as it 
does, the unification of the Italian states, is one of 
the most striking in modern times; and while it is 
yet too near to be treated with historic perspec- 
tive, it is so interesting and so important that one 
is glad to have the story told concisely and clearly, 
as in this volume. — The Patriarchal Theory, 
based on the papers of the late John Ferguson 
McLennan, edited and completed by Donald Mc- 
Lennan (Macmillan), is not, as the reader might 
imagine, a restatement of Sir Henry Maine’s 
views, but an inquiry into them, with the intent to 
show their instability. This involves a critical 
study of the patria potestas and agnation. The 
work is one which shows a keen mind and an im- 
partial desire for truth, and the essay will help 
toward that most interesting of studies, the foun- 
dation of social order. — American Political Ideas 
Viewed from the Standpoint of Universal His- 
tory, by John Fiske (Harpers): a tidy volume con- 
taining three lectures, which have also done ser- 
vice as magazine articles, namely, The Town- 
Meeting, The Federal Union, and Manifest Des- 
tiny. Mr. Fiske’s luminous style makes his essays 
very readable ; he is a capital generalizer from a 
few striking facts ; he has made excellent use of 
the labors of special workers, and if he seems 
sometimes to reach his theories and find his facts 
afterwards, he writes in so frank and direct a 
manner that one is tempted to accept him as a 
guide, philosopher, and friend, in place of the 
possibly more learned Dr. Dryasdust. — Two re- 
cent numbers of Questions of the Day (Putnams) 
add little to the profitable discussion of public 
affairs. Mr. F. W. Taussig’s The History of the 
Present Tariff, 1860-1883, is an intelligible and 
brief account of the tariff as we know it, with lit- 
tle reference to its previous development. It is 
not a colorless history, for Dr. Taussig does not 
conceal his antagonism to the system of protection. 
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Mr. John Codman’s treatment of The Mormon 
Problem is called a solution. He advises that the 
people should throw their weight in favor of that 
branch of the Mormon church which discards po- 
lygamy. — Ludlow’s Concentric Chart of History 
(Funk & Wagnalls) is in form a fan of cardboard. 
It appears to be constructed upon the theory that 
a great deal more happened in the nineteenth 
than in the first century, for the centuries start 
from the handle and branch upward to the periph- 
ery. It is an ingenious piece of foolish wisdom. 
— The Statesman’s Year Book for 1885 (Macmil- 
lan) is the twenty-second annual issue of this ad- 
mirable manual. It is a statistical and historical 
annual of the states of the civilized world, and the 
editor, J. Scott Keltie, has evidently spared no 
pains in his work. We can tell him, however, if 
he wants minute corrections, that our late presi- 
dent spells his middle name with one /, and we do 
not call our members of the cabinet ministers, but 
secretaries. The compact presentation of statis- 
tics is well considered, and by a number of inge- 
nious comparative tables, the editor shows the 
statistical contents of Christendom very effec- 
tively. — The fourth volume of Dr. Philip Schaff’s 
History of the Christian Church (Scribners) is 
devoted to medixval Christianity, embracing the 
period from Gregory I. to Gregory VII., a. p. 
590-1073. The period covers, therefore, the im- 
pact of Christianity upon Mohammedanism, and 
the separation of the eastern and western churches. 
Dr. Schaff is more encyclopedic than philosophic 
in his method, and his book thus furnishes one 


with a large store of information upon any one 
given point, and is rather a book of reference 
than a book to be read. 


Art. The three numbers of L’ Art beginning the 
volume for 1885 (Macmillan) are notable for sus- 
taining the high literary and artistic excellence 
which has always characterized the work. On 
opening a new number of L’Art, one turns to 
the etchings with the certainty of finding some- 
thing gracious and rare in that line. The numbers 
under consideration contain several choice exam- 
ples, among which are Jasinski’s La Béte 4 Bon 
Dieu, after Alfred Steven’s picture, and Emil Bu- 
land's portrait of Pope Innocent X., after Velas- 
quez's famous canvas. The former etching has 
The engravings on wood are 
admirable, though they lack something of the deli- 
cacy that belongs to the best American work in this 
sort. The chief feature of the letter-press, all of 
which is carefully prepared. is Otto Schulze’s ac- 
count of the Loge du Bigallo in the Via de’ Cal- 
zaioli, at Florence. This delightful little Joggia, 
by the way, furnishes the subject for a full-page 
engraving from a design by Henry Toussaint. — 
The last two numbers of The Portfolio (Macmil- 
lan) are particularly attractive, both in illustra- 
tion and letter-press. As is the case with L’ Art, 
the strongest artistic feature of The Portfolio lies 
in its etchings. A Street in Rouen, Christ Church 
Gateway in Canterbury, and the views of Wind- 
sor show exceedingly delicate work. The paper 
on George Moreland, by Walter Armstrong, ard 
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the essay on Landseer, by F. G. Stephens, are 
pleasantly written. 

Philosophy and Theclogy. The Rise of Intel- 
lectual Liberty from Thales to Copernicus, by 
F. M. Holland (Holt), is the vague title of a 
vaguely conceived book. Apparently, Mr. Hol- 
land’s only conception of intellectual liberty is in 
individualism, which is to be free from restraint 
of any kind. The standpoint is that of a radical, 
but it does not appear that the author’s philosophy 
goes beyond his own personal caprice. The book, 
however, is interesting as a reading of the history 
of thought, not from a central position held in 
common with a body of men, but from an ex- 
treme position on the outside of the circle. It 
does not follow that the person who has left be- 
hind the most traditions is necessarily the nearest 
to the goal of truth. — A Protestant Converted to 
Catholicity by her Bible and Prayer-Book (Cath- 
olic Publication Co., Buffalo, N. Y.) is a reprint of 
a narrative by Mrs. Fanny Maria Pittar of her re- 
ligious experience, addressed in pity to poor Prot- 
testants; in pity, and also in some scorn. — Para- 
dise Found: The Cradle of the Human Race at 
the North Pole, by W. F. Warren (Houghton), is 
a most ingenious and learned speculation, in which 
the author brings to bear upon his theory a great 
array of testimony from ancient and modern 
sources, and from a great range of thought. Sci- 
ence, ethnic religions, philosophy, poetry, and 
traditions are all summoned to the witness-seat, 
and whatever may be the verdict, there is no doubt 
that the author of this theory has a most remark- 
able cloud of witnesses. Some people may think 
they and he are in a cloud, but Dr. Warren in- 
dulges in no vague statements. He knows what 
he has set out to prove. — Ha-Tapuach: The Ap- 
ple. A treatise on the immortality of the soul, by 
Aristotle, the Stagyrite. Translated from the 
Hebrew, with notes and aphorisms, by Rev. Dr. 
Isidor Kalisch (The American Hebrew, New York). 
One is disposed to think this little book has been 
on a long journey: written originally by Aris- 
totle in Greek, translated anonymously into Ara- 
bic, rendered thence into Hebrew, and now 
brought into English. It appears, however, on 
its journey to have acquired some parasitic 
growths, for we hesitate to believe that Aristotle 
referred to the patriarch Abraham. — The Relig- 
ion of Philosophy, or The Unification of Knowl- 
edge: a comparison of the chief philosophical 
and religious systems of the world, made with a 
view to reducing the categories of thought, or 
the most general terms of existence, to a single 
principle, thereby establishing a true conception of 
God, by Raymond S. Perrin. (Putnams.) The au- 
thor aims to dethrone God as a personal existence 
and reinstate Him as a principle. He wishes to 
establish a philosophical religion in the place of 
Christianity; but the prime error which vitiates 
his ultimate logic lies in his conception of Chris- 
tianity as a religion. It should be said that he is 
inspired by no mean motive, and he has written 
in serious alarm at the apparent failure of our 
political morality. 














